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Scouting Against the Apache by Major F. R. Burnham Soon Sata?” See Page 43 





























HIOUSANDS of boys are reading the 

books written by these two 14-year-old 
explorers. David Goes Voyaging, David 
Goes to Greenland, David Goes to Baffin Land, 
tell of David’s adventures in the Beebe ex- 
pedition, and his two voyages to the far 
north. Deric in Mesa Verde and Deric with 
the Indians tell how Deric Nusbaum ad- 
ventured in the hunting-lands of the west. 
Both David and Deric are regular school 
boys, voyaging forth only in vacation time 
and working hard at their studies in the 
winter. 


Get a Free Copy of the 
Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hardware or 
sporting goods dealer and ask 
him for a free copy of the Daisy 
Manual. It tells how to become 
a crack shot, and how to form 
a drill company. Ask him 
to show you the latest Daisy 
models. If he does not 
carry them, write us, and 
we will send any model 
on receipt of price. 
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avid a his Daisy 


to Baffin lead — / 


AVID BINNEY PUTNAM and 

Deric Nusbaum each owns a 

_ Daisy Pump Gun. They use 
the Daisy for target practice. 


Last summer David and Deric went 
with David’s Dad on the famous voy- 
age of the good ship Morrissey to 
Western Bafin Land. And you can 
just bet that they took their Daisy 
Pump Guns along for target shooting! 


You will see David in the picture 
above, showing his Daisy to Avalisha, 
the trusty Eskimo guide who was a 
shipmate of David and Deric over 
many an exciting league in the whale 
boat, many a bracing mile of treking 
along the Baffin Land shore—in the 
thrilling adventures that David has told 
in his fascinating book, David Goes to 
Baffin Land. Avalisha was a crack- 
shot, and sometimes he used David's 
Pump Gun, too! 


“Target shooting is sensible,” says 
David, “and every American boy 
should have his chance to learn.” 


And Deric says—“Every man on our 
ship was a good shot, and they all 
started with target practice when they 
were boys!” 


You can have adventures, too—right 
at home, with the Daisy Air Rifle— 
the rifle your Dad started with—the 
standard for 40 years, now improved 
with every modern refinement. With 
your own Daisy you can train your 
eye, mind and muscles to the greater 
speed that means so much on the 


athletic field. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
Daisy Pump Gun, which has the same 
sporting lines as the high-powered 
magazine rifles used by explorers and 
big game hunters. Safe and accurate, 
with true gunlike qualities, it shoots 
50 times without reloading. $5 at all 
dealers. Other Daisy Air Rifles, $1 
to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., MANAGERS Southern Representatives LOUIS WILLIAMS & Co. 
511 Exchange Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee 


717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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Lincoln Ellsworth and Captain Amundsen 


ANKVILLE scores again! If you’ve 

followed ‘‘Sudden Death!” greatest 
of all hockey stories, which concludes 
in this issue, you’ll be glad to know 
that Yankville is going to have a base- 
ball team. They never had a baseball 
team in Yankville, but believe us 
they’re going to have one! Batter 
Up, by Harold M. Sherman, begins in 
the next issue. 


We’ve had so many favorable com- 
ments and nice things said about ‘‘A 
Troop Without a Scoutmaster’’ that 
thesame troop appears again in Carry- 
ing On, by Joseph B. Ames. 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell, who has de- 
lighted so many of our readers these 
past few months, has written an 
account of some of his experiences 
among the South African Constabulary 
after the Boer War. It was during 
these experiences that he gained the 
background that later became the 
Boy Scout Movement. 


And There Are Many Other Features in the April Issue 





digging his fingers into the 


he sank and held him by his pack until Dietrichson could 
crawl over to me and hold him up while I cut off his pack. 
It took all the remaining strength of the two of us to drag 


Omdal up onto the old ice.” 


NE hundred and thirty-six miles from 

the North Pole! Separated from their 
companions in the cold, desolated wastes 
of the frozen Arctic. Then the ice parts 
and one man is left to rescue two com- 
panions from a freezing grave. That man 
was Lincoln Ellsworth, sportsman, who 
with Captain Amundsen attempted to 
reach the North Pole by airplane in 1925. 
They alighted short of the Pole and spent 
twenty-five adventurous days struggling 
desperately to get one of their planes into 
the air. They succeeded and Mr. Ellsworth 
has written for Boys’ LIFE an account 


Point have been written in recent 

years than those concerning Cadet 
Leslie. An unusual situation that only 
a true West Pointer could face honor- 
ably arises in The Masquerade, by 
Paschel N. Strong. 
Who doesn’t like a good laugh? As a 
funny-bone tickler there is Leapin’ 
Frog’s Punishment where that wiley 
chieftain and his fat rival, Chief 
Starvin’ Rabbit, carry on their death- 
less feud. 


O BETTER stories about West wi 
| 
| 
| 





“REACHED out and pulled Dietrichson over to where I 

could grab his pack and pull him out onto the firmer ice, 
where he lay panting and exhausted. Then I turned my 
attention to Omdal. Only his pallid face showed above the 
water. Omdal was now crying in English: ‘I'm gone! I’m 
gone!—and he was almost gone, too. The only thing that 
kept him from going way under was the fact that he kept 





ice. I reached him just before 


‘ 


s hg adventures in the shadow of the 
ole. 

The True Adventure Series that has been 
presented in this magazine has recorded 
some wonderful and extraordinary ex- 
ploits. Read Major Frederick R. Burnham’s 
account of ‘‘Scouting Against the Apache,”’ 
on page 10 of this issue. But none is more 
thrilling than the tale Lincoln Ellsworth 
tells of six men who for nearly a month 
fought famine, cold and death farther 
North than any man except Peary had 
been up to that time. Again fact sounds 
stranger than fiction. 


12 Big Issues for $2.00 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out two), please 
send BOYS’ LIFE for 6 months, one year, two years (cross 
two out), beginning withthe............... ee number. 
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“A mile that way 


And up you go. The first hike of Spring. Out in 


new Country. 


Often a trolley ride to the end of the line will take 
Open 


you to places you’ve never seen before. 


places. Real country places. 
of the fun that goes with the early Saturday or 


Sunday morning or week-end hike. 


Here is some equipment that will help you enjoy it. 
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The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 

Adopted after many months of experi- 

menting and consultations with hunters, 

trappers and leading camping authorities. 

It is a decided improvement over any 

haversack on the market today and is 

the most practical article of a scout’s 

equipment. 

No. 573. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 
Price, $2.50 








The Lone Scout of 
the Sky 
The Story of Charles A. 
Lindbergh 
By James E. West 
With special contributions from Dr. 
John’ J. Finley, Com. Richard E. 
Byrd, Clarence D. Chamberlin. 
It’s a story for boys, writtzn by a 
boys’ man and every moment in it 
is as exciting as any novel. You 
can not afford to miss reading this 
Book. Three hundred pages; pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


No. 3601. Price, $1.00 

















The new Boy Scout Handbook is ready. 
Every boy needs it in order to be up- 
to-date. Get your copy today. 

It costs 50c. 


New Official Boy Scout 
Flashlight 


Specially designed for Boy Scout require- 
ments. May be worn on belt as a march- 
ing light, suspended by its own ring as a 
temporary tent light or stood up erect if 
desired. Has 200-foot range with focusing 
lenses for spot-light or wide-area focus. 
Switch permits use for signaling or it mzy 
be located for steady light. Case is dura- 
ble khaki-colored finish. Prepaid. 

No. 1278. Price, $2.20 


No. 1278a. Battery extra .30 





The Boy Scout 
Seal 


But that’s only part 


583 Market Street 


Usually Scouts outgrow their uni- 
forms after a year of strenuous 
Scout activities. Nothing could 
be better than to start the new 
season in a fresh, clean, Official 
Boy Scout Uniform. 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 
Six-jewel lever movement with leather 
strap. Luminous—can be easily read in 
the dark. Very attractive and a practical 
Boy Scout watch. 
No. 1547. Prepaid. Price, $6.50 


Ingersoll Midget 
Radiolite Wrist 
Watch 


The most convenient watch 

made. Wide leather straps 

are soft, strong and durable. 

Not jeweled. 

No. 1364. Prepaid. 
Price, $4.00 


**Wear-Ever’’ Cook 

Kit 
Made of heavy gauge seam- 
less aluminum. Outfit consists 
of frying pan with patent 
folding handle into which 
stick may be inserted for 
holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and 
stew pan which also serves as 
plate or soup bowl. Fork and 
spoon included. Parts nest 
and lock together, hence do 
not rattle. Khaki carrying 
case with adjustable strap. Shipping 
weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1200. Price, $2.25 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Canteen 

Made of heavy seamless aluminum, en- 
closed in tight-fitting khaki felt cover 
which, when wet, keeps contents cool. 
Fitted with removable adjustable shoul- 
der strap. Canteen is concaved to fit 
wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly over one 
quart. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 

No. 1466. Price, $2.75 


“Upton”? Mess Kit 


Small Size 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup - 
can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire, 


broiler. Separate handles for each ar- 
ticle. All parts nest compactly. Easily 
carried in pocket or haversack. Ship- 
ping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 


No. 1001. Price, $1.75 
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It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name cf the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
lo the weight. 


The best way to send money is by post- 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you find it neces- 
sary to send currency, have the letter regis 
lered, if possible. 


Our system makes it possible for us to deliver 
your order to the post-office or railroad com- 
pany WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


New Official All-Wool Camp 
Blanket 


An economical blanket of exceptional 
wearing quality made of fine soft wool. 
Carries a label which bears the Official 
Boy Scout Seal. Weight 3 lbs. Size 58 
x 82”. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. 

No. 1172. Each, $4.50 


Official High Grade Khaki 
Camp Blanket 


Made of the finest quality pure soft wool. 
Weight, 4% lbs. Size 66 x 84 inches. 
Shipping weight, 6 lbs. 


No. 1334. Each, $6.50 


Little Giant Yucca Fire- 
Making Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a 
drill and drill socket and notched fire 
board made of Yucca wood. This wood 
is especially recommended by Dudley W: 
Smith, Champion Fire by Friction Expert 
of the World, for quick results. Package 
of tinder furnished. 


No. 1532. Prepaid. Price, $1.00 


Signal Flag Kits 


The best buy a scout can make. 

These kits afford a most unusual 
opportunity for obtaining complete signal 
flag outfits at less than the actual value 
of the case which holds them. Set con- 
sists of 2 pr. flags, 1 pr. for semaphore 
signaling, provided with separate wooden 
sticks, and the other for Morse signaling 
with separate long metal rods in their 
sections. All are contained in a special 
heavy case, with adjustable shoulder 
strap and rawhide thongs. 
No. 1498. Shipping weight, 334 lbs. 

Price, 65c net 
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Our Good-Will Ambassador in Latin America 
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LFA VING an extraordinary session of Congress at Tegucigalpa’ 
Honduras, the Good-Will Ambassador accompanied by President 
Paraona 





merica. The 
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Lost for four hours. The first glimpse the 


crowd at Valbuena Field, Mexico City, caught 
of the Lone Eagle after he had lost his way 














N THE steps of St. John’s College at Belize, British Hon - ae —- 
duras. Eager and enthusiastic crowds followed the World’s . Be ELCOME to Guatemala! A great crowd hails the Lone 
Hero wherever he went [fF SEEMED as though everyone in Managua, Nicaragua, Eagle on his pathfinding flight from Mexico City 
turned out to get a glimpse of Lindy’s plane 
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ha ti * 
Att roads lead to the airport! Scene as the people of San José, Costa Rica, wait to 
welcome the Eagle of the Skies 


folks again. Lindy is only one jump ahead of the crowd as he brings his 
plane to a stop at Cristobal, Canal Zo e 














“ aaron * 


DECORA TED by the highest honors of the Mexica Boy A MEXICAN arlist adds his country’s flag to a rapidly HREE Eagle Scouts (B. S. A.) the only ones to have earned 
Scouts, Colonel Lindbergh poses with his new friends increasing list. In the photo appear our own and the all their awards on the Isthmus, pin an Honor Badge on 
flags of France, Belgium, England, and Mexico the hero at Balboa, Canal Zone 
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Cross 
Country 


By Raoul F. Whitfield 


IEUTENANT MARKENSON smiled cheerfully into 

the brown eyes of Cadet Steven White. He made 

a little check on the card he held in his hand, then 

raised his eyes toward a gray sky. A cold wind 

sent up little whirlwinds of sand from Kelly Field; the clouds 

were low and threatened rain. But Lieutenant Markenson 
did not seem at all disturbed. 

“Maps all right, White?” he asked quietly, and continued 
to smile as the cadet assured him they were. “Might as well 
get off. If the weather gets thick—set her down somewhere. 
Take your time doing that little thing. But get through if 
you can. Your rating is a bit shaky. Cross country counts 
pretty big for you. The Venita field isn’t any too well marked, 
but it’s a lot easier to find than some future fields you’ll have 
to pick up. Luck!” 

The officer turned away, moved back along the dead-line. 
Cadet Steve White smiled grimly. 

“Luck!” he muttered to himself. “I'll need plenty of that. 
And some of Lacy’s, too.” 

He adjusted the harness of the Irving seat-type ‘chute 
over his flying overalls. Lacy’s luck—it had become almost 
a tradition at the Field. Jake Lacy had pulled out of two 
crashes, had gone over the side once. And each time he had 
boosted his rating. Courage? He had courage, all right. 
But he had more than that. The cadet corps would agree 
that Jake was the luckiest pilot at the Field, even if the 
Staff put it down on the books as skill. 

Cadet Steve White shook his head slowly. He had com- 
menced training with Jake Lacy. Everything was a joke to 
Jake. His first crash, when a spin had torn his ship loose from 
Ed Lind’s, and he’d got down without a crack-up, that had 
been a joke, too. It had got around the Field that Jake had 
joked with Ed as the two ships were falling. ‘Not so good, 
Ed!” it was rumored he had shouted above the screaming 
-wires. And it hadn’t been so good, not for Cadet Lind. 
Though he was out of the hospital now. 

Then there had been the P. T. 12. Her wing had ripped 
loose, her left wing, at two thousand. Jake had wasted a 
thousand feet trying to decide what to do. He’d gone over 
the side, head first, and his ’chute had opened three hundred 
feet above the ground. Then, with the Field C. O. looking on, 
he’d drifted right down near the dead-line while the P. 7. 
boom-crashed a half mile out. Skill? Maybe there had been 
some. But not many pilots get out of a ship héad first for 
a perfect comedown, a thousand feet off the dirt. Luck, the 
cadets called it. Lacy Luck. 

Cadet Steve White jerked his helmet over his head. He 
was medium-sized, with sun-tanned skin and brown, keen 
eyes. He was thinking now that there had been little air 
luck in his training. Not good luck, anyway. In no way had 
he distinguished himself. He had just plugged along, knowing 
in the past few weeks that his record was, as the lieutenant 
had just put it, “‘a bit shaky.’’ But he had tried. How he 
had tried! 

From the second he had climbed into the Ruggles’ “orien- 
tator” to take his physical reaction test, months ago, it had 
been a fight for Steve White. He remembered how easily 
Jake Lacy had passed the orientator test. He had come out 


of it smiling. Steve had come out of it white and shaken. 
But he had passed. The spinning and whirling, the maneuver- 
ing of the bracketed cockpit, handled in a hangar by an officer, 
had not beaten him. And now, finally, he had come to the 
cross-country stage. The little border town of Venita was 
eighty miles distant. Captain Herrin was down there waiting 
for the three cadets who were to fly to the small field near 
the town. He would report on their landings, the way they 
flew in, how long it took them to get there. Then they 
would fly back. 


TEVE WHITE moved toward the front cockpit of the 

P. T. 9. He nodded toward the ground-crew sergeant, 
who pulled the blocks away from the ship’s wheels. The 
plane’s engine had already been reeved up. She was ready 
for the air. He squeezed down, seated upon the pack of the 
’chute. His eyes went to the many instruments, vertical 
and horizontal, before him, as he snapped the buckle of 
the safety-belt. Cross country—and what a day for the first 
flight. Gray, low clouds, cold. 

A head came up near his, outside of the fuselage. It was 
that of Sergeant Dean, his lips moved. Steve caught the one 
word “luck!” He nodded, tried to smile. Two hours ago 
there had been sun, and little wind or cloud. And two hours 
ago Cadet Jake Lacy had started for Venita. Luck? The 
sergeant, who had slipped back to earth again from the wing- 
step of the P. T: 9, didn’t realize how much he’d need. Jake 
Lacy rated well, almost had his wings and he’d got into the 
air with fine weather. Steve was fighting hard to make his 
wings. And he got into the air-——— 

He moved the throttle forward savagely. The P. T. 9 
roared sound through her curved exhausts, rolled slowly out 
from the dead-line. There was a stinging spit of rain against 
the unprotected portion of Steve’s face. He wiped his goggle- 
glass clear, laughed grimly, harshly. 

“Cross country!”’ he muttered, as he used rudder and got 
the P. T. 9 around into the wind. ‘Cross winds and cross 
skies! Anyway, we go.” 

Then he advanced the throttle all the way, and headed 
the ship into the tricky wind, held her tail close to the field 
until she had flying speed. He took her off in a nasty gust of 
wind that almost tilted her left wing to earth. Almost, 
but not quite. His grip on the stick was too tight as she 
climbed into the air; he forced himself to relax, to ease up. 
Before he had climbed a thousand feet, heading southward 
toward the border, he was forced to wipe his goggles clear 
again. The wing-surfaces were wet; there were times when he 
was forced to use both hands on the stick. His roller map 
was almost useless, the ground was a blur of gray-black color. 
He was forced to fly by compass. 

And always there was the thought of Jake Lacy getting 
away for the final test with sun and clear skies. Getting off 
finely, when he didn’t really need the breaks. It was ironic. 
But it wasn’t funny. The way Steve figured it the thing was 
only natural. Just Lacy luck. It even carried him through 
the toughest test of the whole air course, cross. country. 

It was strange—the way the Venita church tower suddenly 


came into sight through the blur of rain and earth. Steve | 
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“Glad to sce you finally got here, Cadet” 


Illustrated by 
Seymour Ball 


had been flying for almost two hours. He had been lost for 
more than thirty minutes. There was drift wind that he 
could not quite figure; his map work had been impossible from 
the start. Mountains prevented him getting low and follow- 
ing the railroad. He had flown by compass, trying to figure 
drift. He had timed himself carefully. For thirty minutes 
he had been lost—and now, suddenly, here was the Venita 
church tower. The field was two miles to the south. 

He brought the ship down carefully, picked up the field 
with little trouble. Circling it three times, he came in and 
set the P. T. 9 down in a fair landing. At one corner of the 
small field, with her engine covered by tarpaulin, was Captain 
Herrin’s ship. Steve White climbed wearily down from the 
front cockpit, after throttling his ship’s engine down to an 
idling speed, pulled off his helmet and goggles, slipped out 
of his ’chute pack. He drew a deep breath, then stiffened. 
Captain Herrin had come up from behind him, was returning 
his salute now. The captain’s face held a grim expression. 

“Glad to see you finally got here, Cadet.” There was an 
edge in the captain’s voice. “Flew over the field twice— 
an hour ago. Pretty low, too. How about it?” 

Cadet White’s eyes widened. He shook his head slowly. 

“Hardly, sir. An hour ago I was crossing Brown Hill. 
I was lost for a while, but only in the last hour, sir.” 

The captain smiled. Then his eyes hardened. His voice 
was sharp. 

““You’ve been four hours on the way, Lacy. Have to give 
you a zero on the flight. Can’t rate you anything else——” 

“I’m not Cadet Lacy, sir,’ Steve spoke steadily. “Lacy 
started two hours before me. I’m Cadet White.” 

The captain’s eyes narrowed. He spoke in a low tone. 

“Kelly ’phoned me they’d put out a groundst ip calling 
you back. I wasn’t expecting you. Did you look over the 
side after getting altitude—for any Field signals?” 


TEVE WHITE hesitated just a fraction of a second. He 
had broken one of the first laws of the Field. But he 
could claim that he had looked over, had failed to see the 
signal because of the weather. He could lie. The captain’s 
eyes were meeting his. 

“No, sir,” he said unsteadily. ‘I was having trouble 
handling the ship———” 

The captain raised a hand. He made,a swift notation on 
the card he held. Then his eyes went to the sky. 

“Two hours ago a ship flew over this field twice—headed 
southward both times. I’m reasonably sure it was the same 
ship. That must have been Cadet Lacy. He. should have 
seen this field, he was low enough. But that’s not the point. 
He was flying toward the Mexican line. By this time he must 
be down. He may have crashed—the country is rough.” 

There was the sound of a motorcycle, the rider came in 
from a narrow, dirt road. He saluted, handed the captain 
a slip of paper. 

“’Phone to Venita from Kelly, sir,” he stated. 

The captain glanced at the paper. He nodded his head. 
He read slowly. 

““Cadet White disregarded recall strip. Hold at Venita. 
Cadet Lacy not yet back. Weather very bad.’” 
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His eyes moved to Steves. ‘We've got to get to Cadet 
Lacy,” he said grimly. ‘“‘Two ships may be able to find him. 
Kelly can’t send out planes in this weather. I won’t order you 
up, White. But I’m going up, going after Lacy. If you feel 
up to it 4 

The captain broke off. Steve White spoke in a steady voice. 

“T’ll go, sir. But if he were flying southward 4 

The captain cut in sharply. ‘He’s down somewhere. 
You fly to the southeast, keeping low. [I'll fly to the south- 
west. The border line is twelve miles south of the field. Don’t 
cross unless you sight the ship. Try to keep within twelve 
miles of this field. That’s all.” 

Steve nodded. He was thinking of Jake Lacy, crashed 
somewhere, not far away, he guessed. But how had Jake 
happened to fly twice over the field without recognizing it? 
Luck—bad luck—had it been? Or was it that Lacy was a 
failure at cross country? 

Steve got into his ’chute harness again. It felt heavy. 
The captain was getting the tarpaulin off the engine of his 
plane. There was another thought in Steve’s head now. 
What would the penalty be for disregarding the come-back 
strip? Would it be the end? 

He shook his head slowly. Well, he had told Captain 
Herrin the truth. The search for Jake Lacy was the most 
important thing now. The Field could not send ships. The 
P. T. training plane which Lacy had flown could carry gas 
for only four hours. Cadet Lacy must be down. But perhaps 
he had been lucky in his landing. There was that chance. 

The captain was coming to his side. He spoke in a level 
tone. 

“Weather’s pretty thick and getting worse. If you don’t 
see anything of him in a half hour come in. If you do see the 
ship and can get down set her down and get to him. If you 
sight the plane and can’t get down come in and we'll get to 
him over the ground. Got enough gas?” 

Steve nodded. The captain moved back toward his ship 
again. He turned as he neared it, called back one word to 
Steve. The word was “Luck!” and it caused the pilot of the 








P. T. 9 to tighten his lips as he climbed into the cockpit. It ° 


was raining fairly hard; the wind blew in tricky gusts. A 
thought entered his head; he dis- 


“Lacy!” He breaihed the name hoarsely; stared across 
the grey air-space at the front cockpit of the other plane. 
A helmeted head was turned in his direction; he got a glimpse 
of the white face of Cadet Lacy. 

The ships were less than twenty feet apart now, and gliding 
toward the earth. Steve’s eyes held their gaze upon Lacy’s 
head; his ears caught the one screamed word which reached 
him above the shrill of the wires and throttled-down engines. 

“Under-gear!” 


HAT was all Steve heard. Butit wasenough. He glanced 

beneath the wing-spread of Lacy’s training ship. His 
eyes widened, then narrowed. The under-gear of the other 
cadet’s plane was ripped to pieces, a portion of it was gone. 
There was no way for Lacy to land! 

Then Steve understood what had happened. ~ Even as he 
gave his plane the gun, pulled back on the stick and climbed 
slowly from the blur‘of earth beneath, he knew that Lacy 
had made a forced landing. Either he had ripped his landing- 
gear loose in that landing, and had taken off without stopping 
the ship, or he had ripped it loose in getting off the earth. 
One thing was certain, it would mean a sure crash to set. the 
ship down now, even in a stall landing. 

Steve waved a hand to Jake Lacy. He touched the harness 
of his ’chute pack, pointed toward the other pilot. Then he 
nosed the P. T. 9 over again, cut the engine. Lacy did the 
same with his ship. They were very close. 

“‘T’ll fly—back over field—you—jump!” 

Steve shouted the words with all his strength. He saw 
Cadet Lacy nod his head and then the other ship fell back 
in the wash of his own plane’s prop, as he opened the throttle 
wide again. Lacy understood. And he had jumped before, 
he could do it again. Over the field beyond Venita he would 
have a fair chance of getting down safely in the ’chute harness. 
But in the rough country over which they were now flying 
a bad landing or a drag might mean serious injury. It was 
because of this fact, Steve guessed, that Lacy had not already 
jumped. 

He headed his P. T. northwest, stared over the fuselage 
side at the blurred contour of the earth below. It was his 
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guess that Lacy had got down somewhere and had got gas. Cn 
the take-off he had ripped loose his landing-gear and he had 
been searching for the Venita field. “ But Steve could not 
be sure that Lacy’s.ship had plenty of gas. He must get him 
back, lead him back over the field. He could not afford to 
make a mistake now. 

-Cross country. This would be the test—the real test of his 
flying. Lacy was lost. He might have only a small amount 
of gas. They could not get altitude, for Steve must see the 
ground, pick up the landmarks he had noted flying out from 
the Venita field. If anything went wrong with Lacy’s 
engine while they were flying low, it would mean a crash. 
There was no time to waste. 

Both ships roared through the grey drizzle. The wind 
ripped at the wing-fabric; the air was filled with bumps. 
A rising hump below, grey clumps of mesquite, that was a 
land-mark.: Steve smiled grimly, banked slightly to the 
northward. Behind and above his ship, always keeping him 
in sight, flew Cadet Lacy. Lucky Lacy, being led toward 
the Venita field. 

For: five minutes they flew on, Steve using every bit of 
skill at his command, straining his eyes so as not to miss a 
ground mark. Southeast of the Venita field, less than a 
mile in air-flight, there was a small lake. If he figured drift- 


‘winds wrong, if he was beaten by the elements, he would 


fail to find that lake. If he sighted it he could lead Lacy over 
the field, could climb above it for sufficient altitude for him 
to make the leap. 

Two more minutes passed. There was no sign of the lake. 
Again and again Steve was tempted to change the course. 
Cross country was his weak point, he had always felt. Now, 
when his sense for blind flight counted big, he was failing. 
a so would Jake Lacy fail, only it might be a crash for 

im. 

Steve White’s lips were oil-caked. There were tiny red 
spots on his skin, where the propeller had flung back stinging 
rain against the unprotected portions of his face. He wiped 
the goggle-glass clear of moisture, stared down. It was past 
time now. If he had been flying in the right direction he 
would have sighted the lake. But now—— 

He cried out suddenly, The even 





missed it with a feeling of swift 
shame. He could get altitude, play 
safe for thirty minutes, then come in 
and report nothing of importance to 
the captain. Jake Lacy had never 
been a good friend of his. He had 
always rather sneered at the cadets 
who found the going tough. 

“We'll find him!” Steve mut- 
tered as he wiped the glass of his 
goggles clear. ‘“‘And to do that 
we’ve got to really fly—cross coun- 
try!” 


ae P. T. 9 had been in the air for 
twenty minutes, easily the worst 
air through which Steve White had 
ever winged a ship. The rain had let 
up a bit, but the cross currents close 
to the earth were very bad, and he 
was forced to fly within two hundred 
feet of the ground in order to look for 
the Lacy plane. 

It was difficult, too, to keep direc- 
tion. Steve was not sure now that 
he could get back to the Venita field. 
He was tense at the controls, staring 
over the side of the fuselage again 
and again and watching over the 
cowling for the flash of the captain’s 
ship. One of them might be off the 
course, and the weather was made for 
air crashes. He was tired, too, al- 
most all in. But somewhere Jake 
Lacy was down, perhaps badly hurt. 
And Lacy counted. He was a good 
flyer; it was funny how he had flown 
twice over the field. Perhaps the 
captain had been mistaken. Per- 
haps— 

Steve White’s thoughts ended ab- 
ruptly. A shape flashed almost 
across the nose of his ship; he zoomed, 
banked vertically to the right. His 
heart was pounding fiercely but there 
was no crash. The wings of the 
P. T. g stayed on, the propeller 
whirled steadily. And yet it had been 
close, too close. 

He got the ship out of the bank, 
got her into a gentle glide with the 
engine throttled down. Then he 
turned his head to the left and stiff- 
ened in the cockpit. Gliding down 
beside his plane, and gaining on her 
in speed, was another training ship! 
It was not the captain’s plane! 
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A shape flashed almost across the nose of his ship 





beat of the Curtiss engine was 
broken! It ran smoothly again, 
roared full-voiced through the ex- 
hausts for several seconds. And then 
there was a miss, a skip. Steve’s 
eyes were on the instruments. Cne 
glance told the story—there was a 
feed-line break. He could keep his 
ship in the air only for seconds! 

He groaned, glanced down over the 
side again. And then he saw it— 
flashing back of the plane—the lake! 
They were flying the right course! 


HREE hundred feet off the ground 
with a broken feed-line. But the 
field was less than a mile distant now. 
Steve White nosed the ship forward 
very slightly. He cut down on the 
throttle-speed, held the plane in a 
mild glide. Then he got his left arm 
out in the prop-wash, and signaled 
for Cadet Lacy to fly up beside him. 
For seconds he held his breath 
wondering if Lacy could see his arm. 
There would be no chance for Steve 
to climb high when they reached the 
field. He would have to land any 
way. he could. He might not even 
be able to make the field, to show 
Lacy the way. But he could try. 

The shape of the other cadet’s ship 
came up on the left, Steve advanced 
the throttle, leveled off. The engine 
missed badly again, as the gas was 
fed too fast through the break in the 
line. He was less than a hundred feet 
above the earth as he nosed over, 
cut the throttle down once more. A 
glance showed him that Lacy was 
shaking his head. He didn’t under- 
stand why Steve was going down so 
low. 

Peering down. and ahead, Steve 
looked for the field. Seventy-five feet 
down now, now fifty. And then, 
suddenly, he saw it—the cleared edge 
of it. The captain’s ship was in the 
near corner; there was a sock to indi- 
cate the wind direction. 

“There!” Steve screamed the one 
word, saw Lacy nod his helmeted 
head, saw the other ship climb up as 
his own plane dropped sickeningly. 
He tried to shove the throttle forward 
all the way, heard the sputtering miss 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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The Golden Alligator 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


A Tale of Simon Bolivar and American Liberty 


HE bed was drawn close to the window. The man 

lying on it could look out between the twining 

rose vines, with their dark damask blossoms, 

over slopes of roses that faltered presently on the 
precipitous granite of the hills, and up to the sharply serrated 
peaks. In the late afternoon light the high mountain tops 
seemed a purpled silver shore, and the clouds on the golden 
sky-line like golden bergs grounded upon an unearthly coast. 
The clear burnished tropical light shone in the man’s face, 
making his deep-set dark eyes wells of fire and tinging his 
tanned olive skin with a red-like flame, as if his life-blood ran 
burning through his veins with an unquenchable vigor. His 
companion, a young man, heard him speak; for the voice, 
though low, was clear. 

“T have ploughed in the sea.” 

But he hardly noticed what was said, because he was so 
engrossed by the man’s face with the glow of immortality shed 
upon it by the South American sky. Presently his own gaze 
followed the man’s intent look to the peaks. He saw a black 
speck sailing on the gold. An eagle was flying northward over 
the Andean chain. And the young man remembered the story 
which the man on the bed had told to him the day of-their 
first meeting, in Old Virginia. His thoughts went. back vividly 
to that day when he, Dan Parker, a barefoot, tattered boy 
with a basket of cherries, had seen the strange-looking, dark- 
faced man standing beside the grave of George Washington. 
So vividly indeed, did the scene come back to him that he 
seemed not merely to remember it but actually to live it over 
again. The years fell away. He was that boy once more, 
feeling the dewy grass of Virginia under his feet, smelling 
Virginia’s soft summer fragrance, hearing 
the song of negroes in her fields. . . . 

Dan Parker was whistling as he sham- 
bled, barefooted, along the grassy path. 
His clothes were very old, torn, and tied 
on with bits of string. But Dan was not 
worrying about them. He was a waif 
without father, mother or kin, and it was 
nobody’s duty to see that he had clothes; 
so nobody was neglecting him, and his 
feelings were not hurt. 

Somebody would notice presently 
that he needed new raiment for the de- 
cency and honor of the neighborhood. 
Maybe Mr. Custis would give him an old 
pair of pants this morning; maybe a shirt, 
too. It would be hard to say which he 
needed most. Anyway, it was a good 
idea to take Mr. Custis a basket of his own 
cherries, picked fresh with the morning 
dew on them. He would get something 
for it even if he didn’t get clothes. Mr. 
Custis was a kind man. 

Dan did not doubt that Mr. Custis 
would give him more things if he went 
to Mount Vernon oftener. But the grand 
house was a long way from the tumbling 
shack on Little Hunting Creek where 
Dan lived the life of a happy hermit, fed 
with fish from the brook and corn of his 
own roasting. He “borrered” the corn 
from Mr. Custis’ friendly fields. Now 
the sun was growing warm. Dan picked 
a few flowers from among the grass by 
the river trai! and covered the cherries 
with them. The flowers would keep the 
fruit cool. 





HE brick tomb rose beside the path 

some yards ahead of him. Beyond 
it was the house. He saw what looked to 
him like a shawl protruding from one side 
of the tomb. Someone was standing 
there just out of sight. Dan quickened his 
steps under the pleasant urge of a kindly 
voice to give him a greeting. But the 
man who turned to him swiftly as he 
reached the farther side of the tomb was 
someone he had never seen before. He 
stopped short and stared. 

A stranger stood there; a little man 
with a dark fiery face, young too. A black 
cloak, which had a rich soft look, hung, 
open, from his shoulders. His hat lay on 
the grass. One hand held the bridle of his 
horse. The other was clasped tight on his 
breast. He darted one piercing, flashing 
glance at the barefoot boy and then looked 
away, fixing his eyes on the tomb. And 
Dan, who had opened his mouth to say 


‘‘good-day, Sir,” said nothing; though his mouth remained 
open with surprise at the strange look of the man. 

A few moments later Mr. Custis came across the lawn and 
spoke. to the stranger. A black boy took his horse. Mr. 
Custis walked beside him to the seats under the trees where he 
and his guests had been breakfasting when they had seen the 
stranger ride by. Old Mandy took the cherries, scolding at 
Dan as she always did. Nobody else noticed him. He squatted 
on the grass where he could watch the stranger’s face. Mandy 
gave him something to eat presently; she always did that, too. 

What eyes the man had! They burned; and his teeth 
sparkled.. His words had an odd sound; it was the way he 
said them. He had come from a place called “‘ Venezuela,” he 
said; and, it seemed from what Mr. Custis said, that Venezuela 
was very far off. It must be some place, Dan thought, like 
the countries the negroes told about.in their stories; not a real 
country like Virginia. In the boy’s mind, then, the dark-faced 
stranger and his distant homeland took on the character of a 
legend, a wonder tale, with all its lure. 

Mr. Custis must have liked wonder tales, too; for the man 
out of the legend was telling him one. 

“You asked me why, as I stood before the tomb of General 
Washington, I thought of a golden alligator,” the stranger said, 
“T will explain. In the heart of the jungle there stands a high 
mountain, the Monte Musun. Once it was a flaming volcano. 
The fires of fury burned out, died. And, in time, fell a rain so 
pure and bright that it filled the crater with liquid crystal. 
And in that pure lake of crystal there swims forever a golden 
alligator. This is a very old Indian legend. To our Indians, 
the huge alligator, with his marvelous eyes which light the 





“South America shall be freel” 


water courses at night, is a being both mysterious and beauti- 
ful. So they made him the symbol of perfect joy, peace and 
freedom. That is the golden alligator, Sir, which comes to 
life in the crystal lake, after all the sulphurous fires of human 
hate and fury and greed have burned out of man’s heart. 
The golden alligator is liberty, brotherhood, the great desire. 
By the legend, we know that he lives, eternally lives, though 
we have not seen him. The flanks of Monte Musun are sheer 
and high; no man has ever been able to climb them. Only 
one creature has seen the golden alligator. And that one is his 
comrade in freedom—the Lone Eagle who circles above him, 
with dipping wings like the sails of some new and magical ship 
never yet devised; a ship to sail the sky, taking on cargoes of 
imperishable splendors in the ports of the sun.”’ 

“Tt is a beautiful story,” said Mr. Custis. ‘‘The mountain 
is in Venezuela?” 

“No, Sir. In Nicaragua.” 


DAN knew vaguely that they talked of freedom and op- 

pressed people, of Spain, war, and other things. But he 
hardly listened. He was thinking of the golden alligator, 
though he was not sure that he knew what an alligator looked 
like. His heart was beating fast and the whole of his indiffer- 
ent lazy body seemed to have come throbbingly alive, achingly 
alive, with the desire to seek that mysterious mountain and to 
look down into its crystal lake—to see what only the Lone 
Eagle had seen! 

Nobody paid any attention to Dan, following at the stran- 
ger’s heels, as Mr. Custis led him into the hall, to show him the 
huge iron Key which always hung there. Dan knew something 
about the Key. He would have told any 
one that it had once locked all the peo- 
ple of France in a prison; but George 
Washington had told them how to be 
free, the way he had made America free, 
and they had broken out of the great jail 
and sent Washington the Key so that the 
bad King of France could not lock them 
up again. 

“The Key of the Bastille!” the young 
stranger repeated after Mr. Custis. 

“Tt was given to him by La Fayette,” 
Mr. Custis said. 

“The influence of Washington is like 
the rays of the rising sun; spreading, pene- 
trating, until the whole earth shall be 
illumined,” said the stranger. Then sud- 
denly the wonder-man‘took his leave. His 
horse was brought. Mr. Custis walked 
beside him down the path as far as the 
tomb. Dan followed. 

Mr. Custis very courteously asked 
his guest’s name. The young man 
flushed with embarrassment, as he apolo- 
gized for this omission. 

“In the home of the man whose name 
is among the greatest in history,” he said, 
“fa young stranger of no importance might 
well forget to mention his own. I am 
Simon Bolivar.” At Mr. Custis’ request 
he spelled it, because Mr. Custis said he 
wished to remember it. Then the stran- 
ger mounted and began to ride slowly 
away. 

“Follow me, Dan,” said Mr. Custis. 
“Mandy must find you some clothes.” 
He went toward the house. 

Clothes? Yes, of course; clothes were 
what he had come for. But Dan did not 
follow Mr. Custis. He looked at the figure 
on horseback, riding at a walk with bent 
head. Dan knew by the movement of 
the stranger’s arm that he had picked up 
the reins. The horse began to trot. Dan 
cried out throatily. Then he ran, shout- 
ing. Bolivar looked back, halted and 
waited for him. 

Several weeks later, while they were 
sailing southward under the tropical 
stars—and Dan was wearing the only 
new and complete suit of clothes he had 
ever had—Bolivar said: 

“Do you remember how you clutched 
my stirrup and begged me to take you 
with me to find the golden alligator? 
Perhaps I did wrong to bring you away 
from your race and country. But we saw 
each other first by the tomb of the great 
Liberator; and you followed me from his 
home. Therefore I could not refuse you. 
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It may be that you and I will climb the skies where the Lone 
Eagle sails, and, together, see the golden alligator in the 
crystal lake—after the fires of fury have burned out.” 


AN PARKER said over and over again that he had never 
seen anything in his life like Venezuela; which was true. 
There was nothing in the least like Venezuela on Little Hunting 
Creek nor even at Mount Vernon. He marvelled at Caracas, 
suspended like a polished jewel above floral valleys. But, of 
course, these were not real places, like Virginia. They were the 
imaginary homeland and city of the unreal wonder-man whom 
he followed on the search for a golden alligator! It turned 
out, as it should in a fairy tale, that the wonder-man was 
fabulously rich. He owned a city mansion with silver and gold 
dishes and many servants, and two large country estates with 
Arab horses and herds of cattle, and coffee growing every- 
where; and his purse was always full of gold pieces. 

Dan heard older men say: “Simon, do not risk all these 
things fora mad dream. You cannot fight Spain.” 

And he heard Bolivar’s answer, also: “It is no sacrifice to 
risk them for the freedom of South America. These riches 
are of value to me now only because they will purchase many 
swords.” Then the older men groaned and reminded him that 
he was only twenty-five years old and, therefore, could not have 
any wisdom. And Bolivar smiled at them, with burning eyes. 

Dan learned Spanish quickly just because he was obliged to 
talk to people who spoke nothing else. And, in the same way, 
because fighting was his daily life, he became an expert rider 
and swordsman and a crack shot. Through those floral 
valleys, and over streams and hills, they chased, or were 
chased by the -troops which the King of Spain had sent to 
“put down the rebellion.” 

Sometimes Bolivar was master of the country and some- 
times he was fleeing for his life, or in exile. Dan went with him 
to Jamaica, to Haiti, to Cuba, asking for more swords. Some- 
times Dan wore a uniform and had good clothes to change 
into; often he was as tattered as on that morning at Mount 
Vernon when he had tacitly refused the suit Mr. 
Custis offered him by running and calling after the 
wonder-man. 

Yet Dan could easily have made much money 
for himself in Venezuela, if he had accepted good 
offers. Those people, who wanted Spain to conquer 
and who feared Bolivar’s republican ideas, would 
seek out Dan Parker and show him a bag of gold 
pieces. He could have it by betraying his leader. But the 
only gold Dan cared about seeing was the golden alligator, 
for which he and Bolivar were still seeking. However, the 
offers gave him a useful hint never to let Simon out of his 
sight. Balking assassins became a regular game for Dan! 
Once in a while, in spite of him, they came too close for comfort. 
For instance, whena Spanish agent slid noiselessly into Simon’s 
room in Cuba; and attacked his secretary, by mistake. 

“T should think the Spanish would be satisfied with fighting 
you and driving you out of Venezuela every now and again— 
when you aren’t driving them out,” Dan said one day wken 
they were riding through the mountains. “It’s not playirg 





T WAS midsummer in the early eighties. In Arizona the 
dreaded Apache was again on the war-path. Captain 
Burbridge was in command of the defense of Globe. 
McMillan had been attacked, and at any hour the town 

of Globe might be. 

The first hot rays of the sun had just roused me from my 
saddle blanket in the corner of Bill Burns’s blacksmith shop in 
what is now the main street of that city. I had arrived a little 
past midnight from a hard scout around Apache Peaks. I 
had seen no trace of Indians. I dossed down on my friend, 
Burns, because every building in town was full of refugees, 
the houses being given up to women and children, while the 
men camped in the feed corrals or in the open. 

I headed at once for Kellner’s store. It always opened early 
and I wanted a feed of his priceless barley for my jaded horse, 
and some decent clothes for myself, as mine were torn to shreds. 
Should I appear in my present garb I would be the laughing 
stock of the patrons of Frenchy’s Restaurant up the street 
when I rolled up for coffee, beans and bacon. 

Just in front of Kellner’s store Jack Eaton, an old pioneer of 
Globe, met me and said, “Report to the Captain at once. 
He is in that little square house yonder.” In a few minutes, 
in answer to my knock, followed by a shouted “‘Come in,” 
I stood before a powerful, bearded man with one high boot on 
his foot and the other in his hand. He also had just cravled out 
of his blankets at early dawn. Looking me over, he laughed, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘Neither of us would do for d-ess parade, but I 
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A Spanish agent attacked his secretary by mistake 


the game, it’s just nasty and low-down of them to try to hire 
dirty murderers to stick you in the back.” ‘Then, as he saw 
Bolivar’s glistening smile, he added, ‘“‘Aren’t you ever scared 
at all? You never seem to be.” 

“No, Dan. Because I believe firmly that I shall live as long 
as I am needed.” 

“‘Hope we live long enough to unsaddle our horses in a barn 
again,” Dan said, grinning. “Thisis noOl’ Virginny tow path.” 

As a matter of fact there was no real path of any sort on the 
high jagged side of the mountain! It might be thought 
none too easy going for goats; yet here were Bolivar and Dan 
and five hundred rmounted men risking their horses’ legs and 


Half Jack-Rabbit, Half Wolf 


By Frederick R. Burnham 


Illustrated by William Heaslip 





FPREDERICK R. BURNHAM is probably America’s 
greatest Scout since Kit Carson. Oldsters taught him 
the tricks and discipline of Scouting as a boy on the turbulent 
frontiers of New Old Mexico and Arizona. nm a few 
years later he was to run in with the wiliest scouts of the 
world, the Apache, he was to out-think and out-fox them. 

When he went to South Africa, drawn by the lure of Cecil 
Rhodes to prospect and build up the great tract of country 
named Rhodesia after the British Pioneer, troublous : 
were there to greet him. War against the native and Boer 
found Burnham the center of adventurous scouts from all over 
the world. But even to them the slight American, with his 
slouch cowboy hat, was a miracle. e could follow a trail 
in the dark with his hands; he could smell his way if you blind- 
folded him; he could slip in and out of any sentry line. To 
the native ‘African he seemed something supernatural. The 
British made him their Chief of Scouts during the Boer War, 
and his fame and his exploits rang over the world] In 
Scouting On Two Continents he tells some of the ex- 
periences of probably the most adventurous man of our day. 

For BOYS’ LIFE he has written a special story of an early 
experience while scouting against the Apache. 











have at least washed my face, while you are dirty.” 

I told him I would not have reported to him but to Fred 
Sterling, the Government Scout, had it not been for the 
directions just received from Jack Eaton. The Captain 
replied, “Oh, yes, he and Johnny Benbrook have both told 
mea lot about you. You see I am looking for a man half jack- 
rabbit and half wolf and I believe you are it.” 

Such was my youthful introduction to Captain Burbridge, 
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their own necks because Bolivar was determined to take the 
city, and the Spaniards had closed the only roads to it. They 
were so high up that a blizzard of very fine snow was blowing 
in their faces and swirling, but never packing, on the rocks 
under them. Through its icy haze they could look down on the 
flower-wreathed city hanging upon its own hill far beneath 
them; and on the plain, lower still, where the enemy’s military 
camps showed no larger than dots. The Spanish commander 
was down there with more than twice five hundred men! 
Bolivar’s only chance, a slim one, was to take him by surprise. 

It was night when they descended the last miles, and, with 
drawn swords, and rifles primed, pounded like mad into the 
town. The Spanish sentinels went down like nine-pins. The 
trumpeters in the fortress died as they blew the first blast of 
alarm. By the time reinforcements arrived from the plain, 
the Patriots were in possession of the arsenal; and Dan had had 
time to read and tear down a proclamation in which the 
the Spanish commander offered a fortune in gold to any one 
who would bring him “‘the corpse of Simon Bolivar.” 

‘“‘Afraid to meet him living, even as a prisoner!” Dan 
thought; with a thrill of satisfaction. 

With the roar of cannon in his ears, raking the plain from 
the fortress, he galloped after his wonder-man into the medley 
and fantasy of torches and inky shadow and moonlight of guns 
and clashing steel, pounding hoofs and cries. So swiftly did 
those five hundred move, they fought so furiously, that 
the Spaniards reported afterwards, in good faith, that the 
rebels numbered over a thousand men! By dawn the rem- 

nants of the Spanish Army were in wild retreat. 


HE city was Bolivar’s. But it was not to be hisfor long. 
Other foes, which could not be conquered with guns, 
rose against him. ‘These were the dark forces of the earth 
and the blind superstitions in the minds of ignorant peo- 
ple. Dan was standing beside Bolivar one 
afternoon in front of the Governor’s mansion 
when he felt himself spinning as if a sudden 
dizziness had seized him. He heard a clang, 
then a shorter one, as though all over the city 
the sextons had begun to ring the church 
bells at the same moment and had then im- 
mediately let them die. 

“Come!” Bolivar shouted, his face pale. 
He dragged Dan away from the house toward 
the plaza. 

‘“‘What is it?’”? Dan was saying when the second shock 
nearly threw him on his face. Then a tremendous roar 
tore through the earth and the air. Dan fell, with Bolivar 
partly on top of him. 

As the whole mountain shook and plunged like a horse stung 
by a gad-fly there came the clang of bells, the crash of falling 
walls, frenzied screams, the noise of deep gashes opening in the 
streets! .Time ceased for Dan. He had no idea how long he 
had lain there, tossing like a drifting plank, when Bolivar 
pulled him to his feet. He stared about him. Where there 
hed been houses, a cathedral, a barracks, a theater, now there 

(Continued on page 64), 





one of the rugged characters of the old frontier. 


Any self- 
esteem that might have lodged under my hat from past 
exploits, was suddenly dashed. So my best friends, corrob- 
orated by the inspection of Captain Burbridge, pronounced 


me 50 per cent. jack-rabbit. But all self thoughts 
were blasted away by a sudden volley of orders from the 
Captain. 

‘Here, take this order to Kellner. Get some horse feed and 
some clothes. Take this note to Frenchy and tell him to fill 
your belly with gsod grub. Here’s an order for Burns. Tell 
him to shoe your horse and give you extra nails. Now, don’t 
forget to wash your evil face and report here at nine o’clock 
sharp.” 

I was again off. : 

At nine the Captain explained the situation. “If the 
Apaches attack this town, they must mass quickly and as close 
as possible and then, as they always do, strike at an hour when 
everybody feels safe. Now, look at that mountain. It is only 
a few miles away and behind it, from Dripping Springs to 
Pinto Creek, in fact clear to Tonto Basin, there is scarcely a 
human left. If the Apaches should decide to double back from 
the Sierra Ancha country beyond Salt River, where they are 
reported to be, we would know nothing about it till they come 
howling into town from Russell Gulch, driving in our pickets 
that are out only a few miles. I want someone who can give 
me a day’s warning. I don’t want these Apaches within forty 
miles without knowing all about them and their numbers. I 
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am flooded with false tales. Friendly Indians under Sterling 
scare the settlers to death, though every Indian wears a big, 
red band on his head that can be seen a quarter of a mile 
away. 

“‘T want you to work across and behind the range and stay 
out ’til I call you in. When we want you here I will send out 
Lindsey Lewis. He will ride his big pacing mule that no 
Indians can get within 1 mile of without the mule smelling 
them. . Lewis will make a big smoke on top of the mountain 
to call you in. If you locate Indians, put up three smokes 
anywhere within sight of town, then run for it. Lay your ears 
flat and head down a hogback and I will send some of the boys 
out to meet you. 

“There are too many of these Indian fighters that stick 
around the barrooms. Others are married to their horses 
and won’t trust themselves one hundred yards away in the 
rocks or brush. I want a man so afraid of the Apache that he 
won’t even ride a horse, but hide and run like a jack-rabbit 
and starve for days like a timber-wolf.” 


I TOLD him I could qualify on the rabbit part and might 
run too soon, before I had even located the Apache and 
his camp. 

He replied, ‘“‘As there will be no one to see you, I expect 
you will quite often run.” Then suddenly changing his rough 
banter, he gripped my arm and said very slowly, “But I 
know you won’t run very far.” 

So, even though I was 50 per cent. jack-rabbit, the Captain 
had confidence in me. 

From now on my tale will be made up almost exclusively of 
dry details. My only reason for inflicting it on the scouts of 
America is to show that, back of the glamour and romance of 
the old-time scout of the story-book, is the same long, dry 
preparation and drudgery that every boy must go through who 
passes a school exam, master the “innards” of a stubborn 
flivver or any other thing worth while. Adventurous oppor- 
tunities are waiting for the keen brain and strong hand of 
youth just as often now as in those long years ago when we 
conquered the wilderness. 

At Jack Eaton’s store and at Kellner’s I got the following 
supplies for a ten-day scout: 

One felt slouch hat; one greenish brown woolen shirt; one 
suit of light underwear; four pairs of light socks; one pair hand- 
sewed light shoes, very best leather; one pair brown overalls, 
light weight; one spool strong linen thread for night guard; one 
large red silk handkerchief for signaling, and two small ones of 
gray; one small canvas water-bag. 

The canvas water-bag last referred to I dipped in melted 
tallow and beeswax. This is not so stiff as an army canteen 
or an Indian gourd. It can be gummed up with pine pitch, 
then rubbed in dust to prevent stickiness. When empty it lies 
flat in your pack. When swimming a river, blow it up with 
air and you then carry your rifle and cartridge belt easily. 

Now I bought two Indian tanned and smoked doeskins, 
weighing about one pound each. These have so many uses it 
would take pages to enumerate them. They were my blankets 
at night. They furnished strings, and might on a pinch be 
braided into a rope. They made my pack not like the army 
pack, but like that pack the old trappers used, changing each 
day according to the material to be carried. It might be nuts 
and dock leaves, or it might be fresh meat, chunks of pitch for 
smoke signals, roast mescal or dry beans of the mesquite. 
Nothing that our best equipment stores can now offer can quite 
take the place of buckskin on a long, hard hike where every 
ounce must be considered. It is a wonderful protection against 
wind or cold on the high plateaus, as well as a grateful shade 
when thrown over a straggly bush on the burning desert. 

I carried no blanket but wore buckskin leggins, Indian made. 

For arms I carried a Winchester carbine model of 1873 and 
only fifty rounds of shells. This was a light, handy repeater, 
using a 44 cartridge and black powder and it was not as long 
range as the Government Springfield, but in Indian fighting 
the range generally is only 200 yards or less and may be only 
a few feet. 

I reluctantly left my six-shooter cached with my saddle, but 


“I’m looking for a man half jack-rabbit 
and half wolf and I believe you're it” 


I gave my carbine special care. In the butt was a hole bored to 
carry the jointed cleaning rod. I enlarged this hole, discarded 
the rod and substituted the following: a good string. pull- 
through, a surgeon’s needle and silk thread to sew a wound, 
and a small file and screw-driver, so I could repair the gun 
unless hopelessly broken. 

To conceal even its blued barrel I stretched over it the green 
hide of the front leg of a deer, leaving a small slit for the sights 
to project through. This cannot be done in wet countries. 
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It is quite wonderful how far one can see the dark barrel of a 
rifle, but if covered with deer hide one may walk within a few 
feet and never notice it. 


| THE butt of the gun I also carried a piece of ivory poker 
chip with which to make a sight and a little screw can of 
vaseline for the pull-through instead of the marrow of the 
shin-bone of a deer and the greased patches used by the old 
trapper. Neither did I carry his flint and steel because a 
44 cartridge is quite effective to make a fire if matches 
are wet. 

I conceded a little to civilization by carrying about an inch 
of pencil and some writing-paper, instead of scratching on bark 
or rock with a knife or writing in blood or charcoal as the old 
scouts did and as I could do if need be. A lead bullet is also 
handy to write with. 

Now the most important item of the outfit had to be con- 
sidered. I must carry ten days’ rations and nothing must be 
cooked or a fire lit in case I should really find the Indians and 
observe their position and numbers. 

At Charlie Sayre’s cabin I drew heavily on his sack of dried 
venison or jerky. This I hammered to a fine, dry powder 
which I mixed with an equal amount of flour and baked in his 
big Dutch oven into loaves of rather solid but highly nutri- 
tious bread. I also tied in a small buckskin bag some Mexican 
pinole and pinoche, a really excellent combination of corn 
and cane sugar and better for the southwest than pemmican. 
In Africa our iron ration was fifty-fifty pemmican and choco- 
late. This is also a good ration. A pound a day of this kind of 
concentrated food will leave you at the end of ten days hungry, 
rather gaunt, but still very strong. If this can be supplemented 
with boiled dock leaves, pig-weed, wild onions or any edible 
green, you have nearly a balanced ration. 

There is something wonderful about good venison. Of all 
the meats in the world I believe one can live longest on it, but 
like beef, it must be prime. Probably for thousands or maybe 
a million years our savage ancestors lived on it. I never knew 
it to be hurtful to the worse dyspeptic from the city. My 
trouble was not to digest, but to get it. 

Now I paid some attention to my horse “Turk.”” He knew 
the Pinal country fairly well and would, if turned loose, range 
on the head of a little branch of Mineral Creek. So I had 
Burns shoe him and put in my saddle pocket a small hammer 
and extra nails. Then I put in some round bits of dried bull 
hide, as it is very light and can be nailed on the hoof when the 
shoe is cast or worn out. I have shod horses with green raw 
hide put on almost like a moccasin. Footgear for both man 
and beast in the wilderness is, next to the food supply, most 
often on one’s mind. 

Each country has its foot problems, from the seal-oil-soaked 
muckaluck of the north to the cactus-proof Tehuas (Ta-wis) 
of Mexico. My problem was to keep one horse shod in a granite 
and shale mountain range in summertime, where heat alter- 
nated with violent storms, 
and heavy downpours. I 
must cover his shod tracks 
at times, yet could not ride 
him bare-footed very far. 
The Apaches on their raids 
rode their ponies hard and 
when exhausted, killed and 
ate them unless they could 
be turned out near some 
water-hole and left for «n- 
other time. 

I tied on my saddle a roll 
of gunny sacks and the 
sheepskin lining of an old 
saddle. With this I could 
quickly cover my own feet 
or those of my horse and 
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cross a dangerous canyon or high ridge with some chance of 
escaping the keen eye of the Indian scout. 

That night, after more detailed instructions had been 
given me by Captain Burbridge, I saddled Turk, stowed my 
rations in the saddlebags and rode at dark on the dim trail 
across the range to Mineral Creek, arriving a little before day. 
1 hobbled my horse and, slipping off into the rocks, lay down 
for a sleep of two hours. Upon awakening I circled carefully 
around Turk and saw him still munching grama-grass in the 
little glade where I had left him. I also cut my own back 
track a half mile or so from camp, just to see if any interested 
party had followed me in at daylight and was already waiting 
for me to pick up my hobbled horse. All being quiet, I returned, 
ate a small piece of bread and finding still a handful of parched 
corn in my saddle-bag left over from the last whirl on Apache 
Peak, I munched away on this while I mentally mapped out 
my own plan of action for the next few days. 


SSUMING Burbridge’s fear to becorrect, that the Apache 

might turn from the Tonto and Sierra Ancha country and 
mass in the Pinal Mountains back of Globe, how would I plan 
my campaign were I in the place of Chief Diablo? Probably 
I would cross by Tonto Creek into the Four Peak country, 
then by easy stages follow my scouts across Salt River below 
Tonto, then into the wild country along Pinto Creek, then on to 
Mineral Creek, meantime sending out parties to shoo all the 
settlers, miners and cattle men into Globe and keep rumors 
flying so thick that the military could not concentrate on any 
one point or bring on a battle. Next, after working toward the 
summit of Pinal, I would dribble across, avoiding all trails and 
lumber roads, then rest a night in one of the heavy brushy 
canyons near the town and at daylight rush and fire the whole 
town, load the captured horses with loot and then off to Mexico 
by the age-old route across peaks, ridges and deserts, always 
scattering like quail when followed, yet gathering again two 
hundred miles away. Once in the great Sierra Madre of Mexico 
we could rest and dispose of all our captured loot to good 
advantage. 

My own objective now must be to locate this possible con- 
centration camp in time to warn Burbridge. My personal 
risk was, that, as this country would be thoroughly scouted 
out by small parties of Indians and lone scouts, I must be silent 
as the wing of an owl and yet cover, without leaving sign, 
many miles of rough country each day. It sounds rather fear- 
some to think of riding or even walking alone at night across 
an Indian-infested country, but most of this is a mental fear. 
Indians do not travel much at night except when pursued or 
to get into position for attack; but daylight scouting against 
the Apache is quite different. To survive, it is well to feel 
that at all times a great, soft-footed Bengal tiger is sniffing 
along on your trail and you must so conduct yourself that you 
see him first. 

This was my plan. I would cache my saddle up a little 
gulch, hanging it by a thong smeared with pine pitch to keep 
ants away and high enough above the ground to be above 
coyotes. The six-shooter and a few shells I cached nearby 
under some rocks. Turk I left hobbled, as he had plenty of 
grass and a spring nearby and would probably stay put unless 
borrowed by an Apache and eaten. He knew this range and 
was a conservative beast, deeply interested in keeping his 
belly well filled. 

Taking about four days rations with me and some sheep- 
skin and gunny to cover my sign, I began the climb toward 
the pine clad summits of the Pinal, trying so to move as not to 

; be seen or leave a trail and at the same time cut the 

trail of any war party or even a single scout. As 


Iclimbed away from the grama-grass hills I dis- 
carded the grama from my hatband and shoulders 
and replaced it with twigs of the oak-brush, and 
with a piece of charcoal drew a mark from each 
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temple to the point of my chin. This destroyed the tell-tale 
outline of the human face. 

Around my neck I tied the gray silk handkerchief and as I 
was now in the region of bear-grass I picked up a sprig and 
thrust it through my cartridge belt. In my hand I carried a 
twig of oak-brush always vertical, or nearly so, for if it hangs 
down, instead of protecting you, it advertises your presence. 
That is why in peaceful brushy countries if you leave a trail 
and want someone to follow you, just snap over a twig here 
and there as you walk and let it hang down. The reversal of 
the leaves catches the eye like a flag. Camouflage, unless 
properly used, is dangerous. 

In a country rather scant of both insect and animal life it is 
remarkable how much there is to examine. But on this 
particular day all the ants, beetles, worms, small birds, even 
the centipede and tarantula hawks were pursuing their normal 
existence and had left their proper signs. But about eleven 
o’clock I sat down under a very dense mass of oak-brush where 
I could have a good view of my own back trail and a chance to 
look over very carefully the canyon down which I soon ex- 
pected to descend. 

After about five minutes a carrion fly (bluebottle) circled 
around me and then another. This started my brain cells 
working. Was I near a concealed Indian camp? Could the 
fly’s lure be a burro killed by bears? Cattle and horses were 
pretty well cleaned out and, even if left, would be ranging 
down in the grama and not in this heavy brush and granite. 
Listening, I heard other flies buzzing, but nothing could be 
seen and there was no odor. Finally I moved a little deeper 
into the bush and down the hill. There lay a dead coyote but 
the air was drifting from me to him. I carefully examined the 
carcass, for, like the burro, one is supposed never to find a 
dead one. Almost their only enemy is man. I puzzled a long 
time over this. The carcass seemed to be in good condition, 
teeth strong and no such visible wounds as would evidence a 
fight with his own kind. There had been no struggle. The 
buzzards had not seen him under the heavy brush. Only the 
flies had found him, probably within two hours of death if it 
had occurred in the day time. Soon after this I found many 
dead bees on the“ground, and two dead bush rats, then a dead 
bird. 


GAIN I halted to rest, look, listen and think. Across a 
small gulch I saw the bushes shake, then something mov- 
ing fast. A coyote loped into view with his tongue out. He 
was not trailing but constantly looking back. Here was some- 
thing new again. Indians do not chase coyotes and why should 
he run so long and in apparent fear? Ah, how contagious is 
that awful thing Fear! The coyote passed a little above me 
and within twenty feet. He never saw me but he did com- 
municate his fear. Now I thought of all the dead things I had 
seen and, like primitive man, fled from this strange doom that 
seemed to be hovering over these deep canyons and high ridges. 
To this day I have never been able to account for that scared, 
lone-running coyote. I too loped off with a mental tongue 
hanging out, but actually I scanned every new skyline and 
crossed from one to another, always under a bush if possible. 
Now I crossed from the head of Mineral Creek to Missouri 
Creek. There was an old mine there called ‘“‘The Missouri,” 
and above it numerous springs and canyons would make a 
splendid hangout for a gathering of Apaches in force if Globe 
was to be raided. Going down one of the side canyons I 
became so drowsy that I feared I might overlook something, 
so I very carefully covered trail and backtracked, then hid 
under some oak-brush very close to my own trail. I took an 
hour of much needed sleep, then worked cautiously around 
and above the old Missouri mine, crossed several canyons and 
just before sundown picked a place in a rocky ridge where, by 
gathering grass and leaves, I could make a soft bed, as the next 
day’s work would, I knew, be much more trying. I chose this 
ground in such a way that no approach could be made to my 
rocky sconce without dislodging a little gravel or making noise 
of some kind. But I did not go back to this sconce until dark, 
when there was no possibility of some Indian following my trail 
or making a bed where his keen eye could watch every move 
and thus either get me in the night or ambush me at break of 
day when I moved away. 

To make my retreat more secure I took the linen thread and 
stretched it from bush to rock and rock to bush and around me 
in such a way that pressure on the string would pull a small 
pile of rocks clattering down, giving me ample time to jump 
between the rocks, gun in hand, to receive callers. This line 
was stretched so that small animals would pass under it, but 
large ones or human beings would pull off the alarm. In big 
outfits a few old shotguns used as set-guns at night are wonder- 
ful protection against attack and horse-lifting. 

I slept soundly till 2 A.M. when I heard a_bear mooching 
along down the canyon below me and as he would not tolerate 
the scent of Indians I felt that I was quite safe for a good sleep 
till break of day. 

~The sharp, cool air and twitter of a bird roused me. Thou- 
sands of feet above, the long, pale white streamers of dawn 
shot over the black pines of Pinal. It was terribly hard not to 
eat two days’ ration at one meal. _ Already I began to think 
of the beautiful little bush-birds hopping about:- But their 
picture was always as nicely roasted before a bed of coals, not 
chirping their little notes to amuse me. But when a big 
drink of water helped to separate the walls of my stomach 
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In a few minutes I saw 
him raise his gun... 
the signal for enemy sign 


I immediately felt quite 
normal toward the 
birds. 

It was now time to 
move while the shadows 
were still deep enough to obscure 
a trail. It is always wise in an 
enemy country to move into and 
out of camp in either deep twi- 
light or darkness. With big 
outfits the orders are: “Camp 
and eat before dusk, then move 
silently away in the darkness a 
short distance before spreading 
blankets for the night and post- 
ing scouts.” 

Now I began the long climb 
to the summit of Pinal. To cut all sign and yet be in- 
visible, on reaching the pines, I carefully changed my camou- 
flage, carrying in my hand a tiny young pine to shatter 
the density and outline of the human form to the eye of any 
enemy I might suddenly confront. I crossed that day some old 
Indian sign, found cartridge shells that had been fired about a 
month before, but no live sign. Again taking the usual pre- 
cautions, I rested and dozed for a half hour, then moved out 
on to a point where, from the deep shade of a rock, I saw the 
wonderful panorama of crests and canyons and finally across 
the desert, the dim peaks on the border of Mexico. Away to 
the southeast lay the copper mines that afterward formed the 
famous Ray group. Below me was certainly a splendid bit of 
wilderness in which to concentrate for a raid on Globe and it 
was up to me to see if this move was being carried out by the 
Apaches. 


HE easy and natural way is to go down one of the long 

hogbacks toward the Gila, but so careful would the Apache 
be in descending that one might easily cross the trail of a big 
war party and never see it. But by going down the canyons 
and through brush, untrodden sand-washes or gravel slides, 
even the wily Indian must leave some sign. 

All went well for about two miles or more. The canyon 
became less steep. The first desert willows fringed its banks. 
I had not walked in the bottom of the canyon which, though 
my feet were covered, would leave a clear sign. Under a willow 
in a little side canyon I had stopped for a breath where I had 
a view both up and down the main canyon for a few yards. 
Suddenly I heard a distinct crunch of gravel, rather heavy 
and: close by.’ It must be either bear, deer or Apache. “I 
silently slid the hammer of my rifle to full cock and waited as 
the crunching came closer and closer. But it was only old 
Jerry, the pet burro from the Missouri Mine. He had 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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The Warrior Test 


e H, GREAT Spirit of the sky,” intoned the ancient 
medicine man as he pointed the medicine pipe 
upward, “watch over these fledgling warriors as 
they journey into the unknown.” As he slowly 

blew puffs of smoke toward the heavens, the four world 

quarters, and the earth in turn, he continued: “Oh, Wind 

Spirits from the ends of the earth, blow gently upon them 

while they dream strong names. Oh, Mother Earth Spirit, 

give them good hunting and a safe return!” 

Again blowing three puffs toward the heavens, he lifted his 
face toward the rosy summits of the huge mountains which 
were the traditional home of Ee-da-ho, the guardian spirit of 
the Nez Percé. 

“Oh, Great Gray Wolf Spirit of the Numipu, grant unto 
these children dreams of good medicine, that each may return 
unto us with a strong new name that will bring much honor 
to thy people.” 

Lowering the stone calumet, he turned to the score of lean 
youths who stood in the center of the council ring. His beady 
eyes checked them over. Their tense, oiled bodies, naked save 
for doeskin breechclouts, gleamed like golden bronze statues 
in the setting sun. Each carried a single weapon, according 
to the traditions of his family, and nothing else. One had 
a lance, several were equipped with bow and single arrow 
only. Tomahawks or obsidian knives glittered in other 
clenched hands. The knuckles of The Tall One, the youngest 
stripling novice, were white from his tense grip about the haft 
of his grandfather’s stone mace, the most famous weapon of 
the tribe. The medicine man’s lips tightened in grim ap- 
proval. 

“Your throats have been stretched by the willow wands of 
Mawish, you have partaken of the dream-medicine drink, 
your bodies have been bathed and your stomachs emptied, 
you are properly prepared with weapons for the test, and the 
spirits have been propitiated—you are ready! Three things 
each is to accomplish before he may return to the tribe: he 
must discover his own medicine in a vision, he must find for 
himself a new name, and with the help of his sacred family 
weapon he must accomplish some feat worthy uf a warrior. 
Let none partake of food or return until these tasks are com- 
pleted, unless he be willing to become a servant of the squaws. 
Take your places!” 
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With the command, the eager youths ran to the edge of the 
council ring, each facing outward in his chosen direction, and 
paused there like wolves crossing a fresh scent. A parfleche- 
covered drum gave forth a sharp “‘boom!” 

They were off! Lithe bronze figures sped phantom-like 
through the dusk. Straight toward the blood-red disk of the 
sinking sun r2n The Tall One. In this direction lay the pos- 
sibilities of the greatest dznger, for beyond the sheltering folds 
of the low foothills which hid the little home valley was a vast 
circular plain, and beyond that the shining summits of a great 
mountain range, the hunting grounds of many warlike tribes. 
While most of the youths were content to look for adventure 
in the jumble of rose-tinted tribal mountains behind the vil- 
lage, the ambition of The Tall One spurred him on to attempt 
a journey seldom made except by strong war parties of his tribe. 

However, he was not alone in his unwise choice, for off 
to his right he saw the squat dark figure of Flat Nose, 
the former playground bully, steadily speed westward through 
the sage. His hate for Flat Nose added fuel to his ambition— 
he would show the boaster that he, The Tall One, was the 
greatest warrior. 

So, through the night, the youth jogged on through the 
hills and out upon the great plain. Dawn found him in the 
center of a great circular basin, walking over a carpet of spring 
flowers. Soon after daylight, however, he hid in some willow 
along a watercourse until dusk. 

He slept the healthy sleep of a tired youth, and as the chill 
of evening awakened him, his first thoughts were of his dream- 
name. But, try as he might, he could not remember having 
dreamed at all. 

Another dawn found him well within the mountains of his 
tribal’ enemies, the Cayuses, toiling miserably among the 
boulders of a narrow water-course. In addition to the misery 
of his gnawing stomach, his muscles ached with weariness, 
and his head throbbed with a dull pain. He began to doubt 
the wisdom of his choice: here he was two suns from home and 
not even a dream as yet. 

He stopped to drink from the little stream. He was thankful 
that he was allowed to drink water anyway, even though it did 
not seem to fill him up much. As he drank a shadow glided 
over the water. 

He glanced upward. An eagle was side-slipping toward the 
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“Oh, eagle soaring 

above, carry my decth- 

song to the Great 
Spirit” 


By F. Douglas Hawley 
Illustrated by Frederick Anderson 


ridge on his right. As he watched it lit on a dark mass in the 
top of an old pine near the point of the ridge. 

“Hah!” he muttered, ‘eagle feathers for my war bonnet!” 

Slowly, with trembling legs, he climbed the steep mountain 
slope toward the pine. Twice he had to find a precarious way 
up sheer rock ledges, evidently caused by successive flows of 
lava in some upheaval in ages past. As he pulled his way 
hand over hand up the last twenty-foot ledge, he found himself 
near the base of the tree. 

However, his body froze into immobility as he caught sight 
of an object at the base of the tree. It was the body of a strange 
warrior! His heart jumped at the sight and he prepared to 
dodge back down the ledge, but slowly, it seemed to him, his 
brain registered the fact that the warrior was in a strange still 
posture. Finally he understood: the warrior was dead. 

The Tall One slowly pulled his body upon the ledge and 
there he squatted by the stranger. The man was dressed in 
leggings, moccasins, and headdress. A bow and quiver lay 
by him on the ground, and a pouch of dried salmon flour, the 
stock hunting ration of the western tribes, was attached to his 
belt. Beyond the man, on the pine needles near the base of 
the tree, lay a large golden eagle with an arrow shaft in its 
breast. The Tall One glanced back at the warrior: the face 
and shoulders bore long scratches, the body was bruised, and 
a mat of blood showed where the head had hit the rocks. 
Half under the man was a freshly broken pine limb. Evi- 
dently this warrior, too, was after eagle feathers. 


EATHERS! Fool that he was not to notice it before—the 
headdress was a war bonnet of the Cayuses, the most blood- 
thirsty of all the tribes that infested these smoky blue moun- 
tains. At once The Tall One became uneasy. He surveyed 
the long ridge and the valleys below with care. It was time 
he was moving away from this dangerous vicinity, for at any 
moment some friends of the dead warrior might appear. 
Yet he paused a moment, gazing at the dead eagle, with half 
a mind to still attempt securing eagle feathers for himself. 
He had no thought of taking those feathers, any more than 
he had of taking the weapons, food or scalp of the dead warrior; 
but looking at the bird reminded him of the live birds above. 
He glanced upward. 
Two fuzzy white heads furtively peeked over the side of the 
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huge nest. One of the parents slowly wheeled about the top 
of the pine, keeping a sharp eye on the youth below. Strangely, 
The Tall One thought of the fuzzy, half-naked bodies in the 
nest, and he turned away. However, he was somewhat dis- 
gusted with himself for so doing—why should a warrior feel 
squeamish at the thought of starved eaglets? 

The eagle soaring above uttered a sharp cry. The Tall One 
looked upward again. A pinion, evidently loosened in the 
fight with the Cayuse warrior, came floating down toward him. 
As The Tall One caught it the eagle screamed again. Like 
all primitive people, the Indian youth believed in omens. This 
was a good omen—the eagle wanted him to have the feather. 
He stuck the black-tipped primary feather in his hair and 
glided away up the ridge with renewed courage. 


WO arrow flights up the ridge he came upon a trail crossing 
the ridge. Indian ponies had been over the trail within 
a day or two, he decided as he looked for signs. Following 
along the trail cautiously, he soon came upon the moccasin 
track of a Cayuse, the three heel tabs showing in the dust much 
like those of the Sioux: the eagle hunter had come up this trail! 

Carefully he kept his own moccasins in the pine needles at 
the side of the trail as he advanced down around the mountain 
toward the next ravine. A black-hooded Steller jay suddenly 
began to scold harshly somewhere down the trail. ‘“Man- 
man-manp-man-man,” he seemed to cry to all and sundry. 
The Tall One darted into a growth of azaleas. 

Soon he heard the almost inaudible shuffle of moccasins, and 
then caught sight of two Cayuse warriors coming up the trail. 
Each was equipped with a short broad hunting bow and a full 
quiver of hawk-feathered arrows. They passed within bow- 
length of his hiding-place, while he crouched, hand gripping 
hard on the handle of the mace, motionless except for the 
gleaming slits of his dark eyes. 

Before he could bring himself to a decision to attack, they 
had passed beyond the reach of his arm and he relaxed, more 
discouraged than ever. Here he had an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself, and because he had doubted his strength and 
ability to cope with these two sturdy, well-armed warriors, 
he had failed to count coup. For several minutes he crouched 
moodily in the thicket, berating himself for his lack of courage. 

Before long, however, the sting of his own thoughts drove 
him to action, and he stole after the enemy, determined to 
prove to himself that he really was a warrior. He found that 
they had turned off the trail on top of the ridge, evidenily 
following the trail of the eagle hunter. 

He caught sight of them just as they reached the lone pine 
of the eagles. He saw them run forward and crouch over the 
dead man, and then spring up, talking together in low tones, 
but with vigorous, angry gesture. They began to circle about; 
then one of the pair pointed down the ridge eastward. Both 
drew arrows from their quivers, fitted them to the already taut 
bow-strings, and began to stalk something down the ridge 
out of sight. 

Keeping himself well hidden behind tree trunks and bushes, 
The Tall One rapidly gained upon the hunters. As he came 
to the dead man, he was startled to see that he had been 
freshly scalped, and that the primary feathers of the dead eagle 
were gone, as were the bow and arrows and the pouch of food. 

Following the hunters again, suddenly he saw one of them 
shoot an arrow at something through the trees, 
and then both hunters raced forward out of sight. 


The Tall One ran swiftly along the ridge to keep a 


them in sight, checking himself only when he 
came near the spot where they had disappeared. 
Here he proceeded cautiously again. 
It was well that he was alert, for he soon 
caught sight of one of the hunters, coming back 
along the ridge toward him, and apparently Pee 


hunting for something just below the ledge of Sera 


rock which formed one side of the ridge. The 
Tall One hid behind a big yellow pine, grimly 
determined this time to prove himself. 

He waited until the warrior was opposite 
him as the man hunted along the ledge. Twenty 
steps, The Tall One estimated the distance; 
many times he had been able to hit a rotten 
stump at that distance. He stepped from behind 
his tree and drew back the stone mace to make 
the cast. 

“Ugh!” He gave a half-suppressed grunt of 
effort as he hurled 'the missile straight at the 
feathered head. Instantly the warrior wheeled, 
caught the gleam of the’ whirling pinwheel of 
light made by the mace, and dodged to 
one side, stepped on a loose stone on the 
edge of the cliff, and disappeared back- 
ward over the ledge. But the.mace, the 
treasured mace of his fathers, sailed on 
out over the abyss, described a graceful 
arc in the air, and vanished into the =, 7 
tops of a clump of firs iar below. He “i 
was weaponless! 

With a gasp of dismay, The Tall 
One ran to the edge of the cliff and 
looked over. The warrior was sitting 
up, apparently dazed, on a narrow ledge 
some twenty feet below. Suddenly an 
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The nedicine man turned to 
address the council 


arrow darted out from the rocks and vanished with a dull 
“chuck” in the warrior’s back. ‘The Tall One was astonished 
to see the head and shoulders of Flat Nose appear from be- 
neath the rocks, followed by a dragging body. A feathered 
shaft was buried-in one brown hip, and a leg was bleeding 
from an open slash. ‘ 

As The Tall One watched Flat Nose scalped the warrior, and 
then glanced up, to see the open-mouthed youth staring at him. 

“Ho, ho! ’Tis our squaw-hearted beast lover. Come down, 
stripling, and bandage up a real wolf this time. Know that 
no longer will Flat Nose play with you and other boys; you 
are looking upon Black Wolf, who has thrice counted coup on 
the enemy. Come, gaze upon the wounds which prove the 
courage of a warrior of the Numipu.” 

Almost sick with envy, slowly The Tall One let himself 
down the almost perpendicular ledge. As he rendered first 
aid with strips of doeskin, he was shown two Cayuse scalps. 

“The other is somewhere below in the fire, whence I hurled 
him from this ledge. The first one I killed without warn- 
ing, and he possessed both food and weapons.” 

The Tall One’s eyes almost closed as he hid a sudden gleam. 
The weapons and the pouch of dried salmon looked familiar. 
Yet he said nothing, but set to work trying to wo1k the arrow 
point out of the thigh of Black Wolf. The task nauseated him 
in his weakened condition, and he was obliged to stop for rest. 


OWEVER, mere rest did not seem to help much. When 

he stirred again he seemed as weak as before. Then 

his nose told him what was the matter he smelled food! He 

looked at the dried salmon, and considered. Black Woll 

would soon be discovered here, nor couid he travel far alone 
The wounded man must have help immediately 

His decision was made. Calmly he reached out and caught 
up the food bag and began eating. 

Black Wolf’s eyes widened in surprise. 

“‘What? Have you already found a new name and counted 
coup also?” 

The.Tall One bent his head to hide his shame, and continued 
eating without reply. 

“Wah! The Tal] One is a coward. This summer he must 
dry salmon for the squaws. . Does the sight of blood make you 
tremble? Come, pull out this arrowhead.” 

The Tall One resented the baiting, and, setting his jaws 
grimly, he yanked on the shaft. The flesh tore away and the 
head came out. After binding the now freely bleeding wound, 
he carried Black Wolf further back under the rocks, then 
pushed the dead warrior over the Jedge into the trees below. 
Still without a word, he crawled under an overhanging rock 
and lay down to another dreamless sleep. 

He awoke to find the sun well down in the west. Black 
Wolf seemed uneasy; seemed to be watching for something. 

‘When The Tall One 

proposed to go down 
wlan and secure the scalp of 
the warrior Black Wolf 
had hurled over the cliff, 
Black Wolf objected 
shortly. 
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“No! Enemy may watch. We wait for night.” 

The Tall One made no reply, but he was thinking more of 
trying to locate his mace than of getting another scalp for 
Black Wolf. As he tried to think of another excuse to get 
away, he saw the eagle again soaring over the ravine. If he 
had the wings and the eyes of that eagle, he could easily locate 
his mace. Wings could take them home. Take Black Wolf 
home—horses could take him home—no doubt the Cayuse 
warriors had horses. He determined to find them. 

He picked up a bow and quiver of arrows and started away. 
Black Wolf objected to being left alone, and commanded The 
Tall One to remain, but The Tall One went on without answer- 
ing him. He’felt it would be futile to try to explain anything 
to the insufferable Black Wolf. - 

Without incident he followed the trail back up and over the 
ridge where he had first discovered the pair of warriors. Fol- 
lowing down the trail some distance he found three horses 
tied near a little spring.. He was surprised to find but three 
horses.- Black Wolf had boasted of killing three warriors, 
then there was their companion, the eagle hunter. Hmm! 
Perhaps there were only three, after all—that was all he had 
seen—could Black Wolf have scalped the eagle hunter? It 
would be just like him. 

Mounting one of ‘the horses, he led the others back up the 


‘ trail and over the ridge. As he came to the ledges, ‘he re- 


membered that they were too narrow in places to lead horses, 
so he determined to take the horses around in the timber below, 
and to.get Black Wolf down to them in some manner. _Inci- 
dentally, he was also thinking ofhis mace. 

In the firs below the second ledge he found the body of the 
warrior he had rolled off the ledge for Black Wolf. Also, he 
saw where another body had fallen through the branches of 
a thick fir... A plain trail of a dragged body led away from the 
spot. He followed along this trail, still on horseback. The 
trail gradually led him down the slope toward the bottom of 
the ravine. ‘ ‘ 

Suddenly a warrior raised up behind a fallen log a short 
distance ahead-and cast a stone.axe at him with murderous 
intent. The Tall One instinctively flattened himself upon his 
horse’s neck and the missile struck ‘a tree behind him. 

The Tall One was surprised-to see the warrior topple over 
after the throw, but: the youth fitted an arrow to his bow and 
approached the log carefully, expecting a ruse. However, he 
found the warrior stretched out behind the log with a broken 
leg, a bad chest wound, and several severe bruises. Evidently 
he was the one. Black Wolf had met on the cliff. 


HE man expected to be killed, and had spent his last bit 

of energy in throwing the axe. The Tall One could not 
bring himself to deliberately kill a wounded man, but he 
must get rid of him some way. He began to talk to him in 
the Indian sign language. 

“How far is it to thy village?” 

“Half a day’s journey on horseback.” 

“Tf I bind up your wounds and set you on your horse, can 
you ride home?” 

The warrior’s grim features marvelously changed as joy 
and hope possessed him, yet the cunning glint was not entirely 
erased. 

““A Cayuse can always ride a horse, O Chief of the Good 
Heart!” 

The Tall One slid: off his horse, tied the ponies to a bush 
and proceeded to splint the warrior’s leg with bark and strips 
from the man’s leggings. Next he stuffed some thimbleberry 
leaves into the chest wound and bound it up with buckskin. 
Then he assisted the warrior to mount a log, led a pony below 
it, and succeeded in getting the man upon its back. 

The man twisted a hand in the horse’s mane, took the hack- 
amore rope in the other, kicked the pony’s flank with his good 
heel, and was off. As he rode away he glanced at The Tall 
One with a quizzical smile. 

“Either he thinks I am a weak-hearted fool to let an enemy 
go or else he is up to some mischief, or both,” said The Tall 
One to himself as he looked about for the weapon the man 
hurled at him. 

His heart jumped as he saw it at the base of a tree: it was 
his own mace, but the handle had been broken when it struck 
the tree. He twisted off the binding thongs, and put the 
famous axehead in his breech clout. He didn’t want Black 
Wolf to see that broken weapon. 

Leading the two horses back up under the ledge, he tied 
them and went up after Black Wolf. It was a difficult task 
getting him down over the rocks, and it 
was dusk before The Tall One succeeded 
in getting the wounded warrior on a 
horse, only to have the weakened youth 
promptly slide off again. Finally The 
Tall One mounted behind him to hold 
him on the horse, and, leading the other 
horse, slowly made his way dowm the 
ravine toward the plain in the dusk. 

Morning found The Tall One threading 
his way through the willows bordering 
the watercourse through the circular valley. Anxiously he 
kept watch on his back trail. A bird was circling over a dry 
wash down which he had come; then it slipped across the 
sky and circled twice above his little cavalcade. 

(Continued on page 47) 








NE August afternoon two poys were sitting under 
a tree on the bank of astream. They were talk- 
ing about college. 

“‘T don’t so much care what college I go to,’’ one 
of them said, ‘‘ because what I want to get is education, and 
I guess you’re pretty sure of getting that at any good college.”’ 

“Well,” the other answered, “with me it’s different. As 
long as I’m going to be a Civil Engineer, I want to go where 
I’m sure they’ve got a good scientific school. That’s why 
I’m planning on Cornell. My uncle says that around here 
Cornell graduates in Engineering stand about as well as 
anybody.” 

That conversation illustrates about as well as anything 
two different kinds of college education that you can get in 
this country. Every one who goes to college goes to get one 
or the other. One is general, and the other is specific. One 
is usually referred to as a “liberal education,” or ‘liberal 
arts.” The other includes scientific and professiona) courses— 
that have a particular end in view—training you to be a doctor, 
or a lawyer, or a dentist, or a chemist or mechanical engineer. 

It is interesting that most of the professicnal ‘schools of 
Law and Medicine and Dentistry and all the rest accept only 
graduate students who have already had three or four years 
of a “general” college education. But the technical schools, 
for the most part, do not require this. They give three or four 
or five-year courses that lead directly from high school to the 
profession of aeronautical engineer or chemist or mechanical 
engineer or whatever it may be. 

In the two earlier articles about colleges we discussed the 
big State universities, and the small colleges. But the technical 
schools are different. Some of them are separate institutions, 
like the Armour Institute of Technology. Some of them are 
the engineering schools or departments in great State or 
private institutions, like the engineering department at 
Cornell, or the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. Some of 
them are like separate small colleges that take only scientific 































students, such as the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute at Worcester, Mass., 
that ranks very high up on the list, yet has 
only about six hundred students altogether. 

If you look at the students on the campus 
of any of the engineering or technical 
schools you notice a little difference 
between them and the men that you see 
at most liberal arts colleges. Grimy 
sweaters are often a little more in evidence. 
The great thick, clean sweaters with a big 
’Varsity letter in front are less often seen. 
In most western scientific schools there’s a 
big run on corduroy pants. Conversations 
are apt to be about work in particular 
courses or laboratories, rather than about 
rowing or debating or the Prom. Not a 
great difference, to be sure, but enough to be 
noticeable. It is there because technical | 
school students are usually more interested | 
in their work, and on an average work | 
harder, than is the case with most of the 
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classifications is that of “leader” or “follower.” That is be- 
cause some boys have a lot of independence and individuality 
and initiative, and work to best advantage when they are on 
their own instead of being under strict offers, while others 
are hesitant and conservative and can work best when some 
one else is taking the lead. 

Another distinction is between “roving” and “sedentary” 
types. If you are naturally a rover, you can work best when 
you have a lot of moving about, with change and contrast and 
excitement. It may be in your blood, going back through 
countless generations to ancestors who belonged to some 
roving tribe of early hunters or herders. If you are a rover 
you'll find it hard to do well, after you get out in life, at a job 
that keeps you all day and every day at the same desk. But 
if you are a “sedentary” chap, you may be able to do splen- 
didly at research work or designing or estimating that would 
drive a rover almost mad. 

Still another classification is that into “‘mental” or “man- 
ual’? types. The mental worker is the fellow who likes prok- 
lems, who is interested perhaps in geometry, or reflective 
planning and tk> !aboration of idea. The manual type is the 
fellow who wanis to be doing something, to be building a boat or 
cutting a lawn or driving a nail or working on an automobile 
motor. <3 

Whether you are a leader or a follower, roving or sedentary, 
mental or manual, you’ll do very well to think all of these 
types over pretty carefully before you decide what college 
you are going to, and for what work you want to prepare 
yourself when you go to it. All of us have, of course, a little of 
each of these different things in us, but usually one or the other 
of the contrasting types in each classification will be on top. 
H, after you are through with college and engaged in your 
life work, you find yourself doing something that fits in best 
with your particular type, you will be far more likely to be 
happy and successful than if you end up as a “‘square peg in a 
round hole.” 
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go to, look yourself over carefully, and if you are the kind 
of chap that enjoys making a table or building a chicken 
house, taking the knock out of a motor or making a radio, 
think twice before you pass up the technical schools. 

And now to get back to the fact that technical-school 
students are more apt to have a definite goal in mind than is 
the case with the liberal arts chaps. It is a big advantage. 

To understand that better let us forget college for a minute 
and have a look at what develops real ability, whether you are 
in grammar school or high school or college or anywhere else 
in life itself. 

Let us suppose Bennie Harris goes out to take a walk. He 
has nothing on his mind. It is a fine day, he has nothing in 
particular to do and no one to do it with, so he goes for a ramble 
over the hills. In a vague way he notices trees and roads and 
flowers; all the time he knows about where he is, and which 
road to take to get back home. But he does not notice the 
trees particularly, nor the flowers, nor much of anything else. 
His mind wanders from this to that. All the time, instead of 
developing his powers of observation and memory, his interest 
and attention, he is training himself, in a way, to be unobserv- 
ant and perhaps even uninterested. He may see things that 
catch his attention and make him want to know more about 
them—and he may not. 

That is a little the way it is with a good many fellows who 
go to college on the liberal arts side just to get a “general” 
education. They may run against courses that catch their 
interest and make them want to learn more, and they may 
not? Jus like Bennie Harris, all the way through college 
they may be forming bad mental habits, actually injuring their 
memory and power of concentration and attention and all the 
rest of it. 


OW let us turn to the technical college side—say to a 
1 course in electrical engineering. That is more as though 
Bennie Harris started out to take a walk for a particular pur- 
pose—say, to find out about birds. He would be on the alert 
for every motion and twitter in the leaves. He would try to 
make out whether the little brown fellow in the bushes was a 
grasshopper-sparrow or a field-sparrow. He would notice 
each Maryland yellow-throat and warbler and redstart and 
oven bird and vireo. Each high-hole and sparrow-hawk. He 
would remember what he saw, too. All the time he would be 
developing better habits of observation, better memory, 
interest and attention. 

At technical school, the same way. Starting, perhaps, 
with a fair knowledge of radio and ordinary wiring and 
storage batteries, he would be interested as each new course 
gave him more and more insight into the mysteries of 
electricity, brought him closer and closer to his goal of be- 

coming a proficient and capable electrical engineer. 
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I sometimes even wonder whether or not, just for 
the sake of developing greater mental ability, a 
whole lot of fellows who now take only “general” 
college courses would not do better to take work in 
technical schools instead, with more specific objects 
in mind. But, of course, if they were not expecting 
to go on with chemical engineering or whatever it 
might be afterwards, that very fact would rob the 
course of much of its effectiveness. And by the 
same token, even a liberal arts course takes on a new 
interest and value when a fellow comes along who 
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“liberal education” fellows. 
But before we go further into that difference let us see 
what the main reasons are for choosing a technical course in 
the first place. 
Down at the college of commerce and engineering at the 
University of Cincinnati they have worked out a system 
of analyzing Freshmen into different “‘types.” One of the 








But the last-type of all, the manual worker who finds 
the greatest satisfaction in working with his hands and 
body—whether it is driving an automobile or building a 
dam across a stream—is most likely to be good technical 
school material. 

When it comes to deciding what kind of college you will 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


is going to college for a specific purpose—say, to prepare 
himself to be a teacher of English, or to get a foundation for 
medical work, or to get the knowledge that will best fit him 
for work in the diplomatic service, or as a forester. 


lg tied up with this matter of having a definite goal 
in selecting a technical school course, is the matter 
of scholarship. 

Here, again, technical schools have the advantage over most 
colleges of liberal arts—and particularly the larger ones that 
have a big number of the “general culture only” boys—in 
the general attitude of interest and purpose that runs through 
the whole student body. It is easy to work hard in your studies 
when every one else is doing it, just as it is much harder to do 
it when the crowd you are running with is not particularly 
interested in good work and thorough knowledge and high 
marks. 

Scholarship at college is a whole chapter in itself. If you are 
not willing and able to make yourself do good work in your 
different courses, it is usually far better not to go to college at 
all. At technical schools scholarship is not stressed particu- 
larly as a mere matter of competition and reward—as far as 
my observation goes less attention is paid to the men who se- 
cure honors for scholarship than in mdst of the big universities 
and even in many of the small colleges—but nowhere is scholar- 
ship more valued than in the technical schools for its own sake 
and the knowledge and mastery that it gives. 

Suppose that, after he gets to college, Bennie Harris is not 
interested in doing particularly good work. Suppose he 


big and little, public and private. It isintheair. If you go 
to a technical school, you work. 

In general, admission to technical colleges runs about the 
same as admission to the colleges of liberal arts. There is a 
little more attention to mathematics, but for the most part a 
high-school graduate ready for admission to one of the State 
universities or any of the big private colleges like Yale and 
Harvard can get into a technical college if he prefers to, with- 
out additional work. At the Sheffield Scientific School, which 
is a branch of Yale University, the scientific course is usually 
regarded as a three-year course, with sophomore standing 
necessary for admission—so that in effect the full course is of 
four years, just as with the college of liberal arts. 

The expense of going to technical school’ 
varies widely with the different institutions. 
That is because some are small, some are 
large, some are public and some private. En- 
gineering courses at the State universities run 
about the same as the liberal arts expenses. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, at Boston, the estimated expense for 
the school year is given as $1,057. That 
includes $300 for tuition, $380 for board, $228 
for room, $90 for books and materials, and $59 
for undergraduate dues and first-year deposits. 
Clothing, traveling expenses, laundry, and 
incidentals would ordinarily come to at least a 
couple of hundred dollars more, so that any 
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run lower—usually from around a minimum of $750 to about 
$1,000, everything included. On account of varying tuition 
fees and different living expenses in different localities, there 
is quite a wide range. 

But there is always this thing that must be borne in mind 
in connection with expenses at the technical schools: because 
of the greater pressure of work, the opportunities for self- 
support are usually more limited than in other places. 

That does not mean that there are fewer ways of earning 
a living at technical institutes than at other colleges, or that 
technical students are less capable of self-support. As a matter 
of fact the exact opposite comes nearer to being the case: 
technical students are usually more capable of self-support 




















is willing to lay off as soon as he knows that he can make = 


the grade, and is satisfied with only passing marks. | 

Well, if he goes through college that way, I am 
sorry for him. 

In the first place, he runs the risk and the dis- 
grace of absolute failure. In the second place, he is 
definitely losing opportunities for greater knowledge 
and interest that college affords. To throw away these 
opportunities that the sacrifices of his parents or his 








own work have made possible—well, it is not good sense. 

Good work in college classes, in the third place, is a straight 
step toward greater ability. 

I once heard of a technical school graduate who pushed 
ahead rapidly because of his brilliance. He had never 
worked hard at college, but had always been smart enough to 
get fairly good marks in spite of superficial work. He was a 
good mixer. He had taken Civil Engineering, and within four 
years after leaving college was put in charge of the construc- 
tion of a branch-line railroad. It was only a small: branch, 
but was still quite an important piece of work. Up to that 
time everything had gone smoothly, and he thought he was ina 
fair way to become a great man. But on this branch of rail- 
road there was a big curve at one point, and when the gangs 
working. on it—working from both ends, as is not unusual— 
came together in the middle, they found the curve was not 
right. One track came outside the other, instead of meeting 
evenly, with the mathematical accuracy necessary. It was not 
a particularly costly mistake, as far as the railroad went— 
but it was plenty costly for Mr. Too-Smart Young Civil 
Engineer. It showed him up. A single miscalculation in work 
that should have been checked over more carefully, and he was 
known for what he was—a superficial man, instead of a reliable 
one. And the real trouble dated clear back to technical school 
and his willingness to get past on superficial work. 

Still a fourth reason for good scholarship at college is the 
confidence that it brings. Ability to do good work, and the 
habit of doing it, make a fellow sure of himself in the way that 
he should be sure. That means a lot when, after leaving col- 
lege, he gets out into business or professional work. If he 
learned how to do the very best he could in his college courses 
and secured the standing that good work deserves he is pretty 
sure of success afterward. 

In all this matter of good work and scholarship the techni- 
cal schools, I think, lead all the other colleges of the country, 
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when they have the oppor- 
tunity of earning, than most 
other college students are. 
But they don’t get the 
time to doit. Their college 
work usually holds them 
more closely than is the 
case with liberal arts stu- 
dents. Athletics,  dra- 
matics, and amusements of 
all sorts are also usually 
less in evidence at technical 
schools than at other col- 
leges, and for the same rea- 
son: tech students have less 
time for them. 

There is another side, 
though, to this difficulty of 
earning money while at- 
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one going to M. I. T. would have to count on spending at 
least $1,200 a year. 


AY WORCESTER Polytechnic, referred to earlier, the 
expense is not quite so high—at least $200 less, and 
probably a little more. That is because Worcester Polytechnic 
is a smaller institution, located in a smaller city, where living 
expenses are not quite so high. ' Tuition, also, is $100 less. The 
total estimate is $830 for expenses directly connected with the 
institute—$230 for tuition and fees, $40 for books and station- 
ery, $20 for drawing instruments and supplies, $40 for in- 
cidentals connected with the institute, and $500 for room and 
board. Here again traveling expenses, clothing, laundry, and 
personal incidentals have to be added, so that the total could 
not very well be kept under $1,000. This expense covers a 
period two weeks longer than at Massachusetts Tech—forty 
weeks instead of thirty-eight. 


tending a_ technical in- 
stitute. During vacation, 
technical students are by 
their training already in a 
better way to earn money 
than the liberal arts fellows 
are. They have already 
learned part of a definite 
trade. A chap studying civil engineering may work during the 
summer with a surveying crew; a man studying mechanical 
engineering can easily find work in a factory or machine shop. 
Also, work of this kind done during vacation is usually a direct 
help to technical school students in their college work, as it 
gives them practical experience in some of the things they are 
studying. 

If any fellow can sandwich work and study together he 
will go ahead pretty fast. One of the big difficulties that 
American colleges are trying to overcome is that nobody 
can just sop up knowledge indefinitely. ‘All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” But all study and no experi- 
ence is even worse than that: it makes Jack a big fool. Usually, 
at colleges, boys learn from books for four solid years with 
only their vacations and spare hours left over for actual 
experience. At technical schools, more than in most colleges 

of liberal arts, they are in a position 





At Yale the scientific school ex- 
pense is practically the same as 
that for the general course. One of 
the college publications gives an 
estimate for minimum expenses as 
$900, with an average of $1,400. 
The $900 minimum allows $300 for 
tuition, $435 for room and board, 
$30 for books, $20 for laboratory 
fees and supplies and athletic dues, 
$65 for laundry and personal ne- 





This is the third discussion on types 
of colleges by Mr. Stearns. The first 
on State Universities and the second 
about the Small College appeared in 
the January and 
respectively. The fourth about the 
Colleges of Prestige will appear in the 
April issue and the last telling of the 
newer type co-operative institutes will 
appear in the May issue. —The Editors. 


to make use of some of their 
knowledge as they go along, and 
turn it into actual experience. 
Because of the definite value 
that this summer work along the 
line of their college course usually 
gives, technical school students are 
encouraged to do it. Many of the 
institutions encourage it to the 
point of finding definite vacation 
work for their students, and even 
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cessities, and $50 for incidentals. 
This estimate takes no account of clothing or traveling ex- 
penses and omits also any estimate for such important items 
as furniture, although the college rooms are rented only 
partially furnished, students having to supply their own chairs, 
linen, and so on. 

At the State universities, engineering college expenses may 


giving them college credit for it. 
More than thirty technical schools now include a certain 
amount of outside work as a necessary requirement for gradua- 
tion. In fact, there is a general movement among the technical 
and scientific schools toward a combination of work and study 
like that of the regular co-operative colleges. But that we 
will have to leave for a later article. 
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RIM and forbidding, the great rock rose sheer a 
thousand feet above the fertile plain of Sicily, 
commanding all the country round about and 
overlooking the walled city of Panormus, three 

miles distant, with its threatening grandeur. At the top of the 
beetling cliffs was a fertile plateau, accessible only by a single 
steep path from the plain and a steeper one from the little 
bay which the precipices enclosed onsthe north, where the blue 
waters of the Tyrrhene Sea washed their bases. Above this 
plateau, again, rose a conical hill affording from its summit a 
matchless view; northward over the sea, southward over the 
plain, and westward toward where bloody war raged stub- 
bornly round Lilybaion and Drepanum, almost the last out- 
posts of the Carthaginian power in Sicily in this the two hun- 
deed and forty-sixth year before the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

In the shadow of the f_.Lidding cliffs a man walked eagerly 
along, gazing ever upward as though scck‘ng a means by which 
he might mount to the plateau above. He was a small man, 
small in stature, and small and mean also in characier, if he 
might be judged by his ratlike eyes and the expression of low 
cunning which adorned his highly unprepossessing counte- 
nance. He was attired in a dirty chiton and cloak, on his feet 
were well-worn sandals. He was quite unarmed. . 

Presently, turning a projecting buttress of the mountain, 
he came upon a wilderness of tumbled masses of limestone, 
scattered along the cliff-base as though by the careless fingers 
of giants at play. 

“‘This must be the place,” he muttered, and after a moment’s 
hesitation he began to pick his way between and among the 
great rocks, looking about him fearfully as though expecting 
to be attacked at any moment. He had gone perhaps a hun- 
dred feet in this manner, when suddenly a sharp voice chal- 
lenged his advance. 

“Halt!” 

With the word, a man sprang out from behind a huge boul- 
der, leveling the spear he carried so that its point was scarce 
a foot from the other’s breast. The newcomer was a dark, 
sturdy fellow, dressed in a leather jerkin reinforced with iron 
clasps on the shoulders, worn over a coarse tunic falling to the 
knees. A short sword swung from his belt; a shield of hide, 
with a metal boss in the center, was slung over his left shoulder, 
and he wore a pointed iron helmet. 

“What seek you here?” he demanded, in the wretched 
Greek-Pheenician dialect which had become the “lingua 
franca” of Sicily. 

The other smiled ingratiatingly. 

“I would speak with the noble strategos Cleon, worthy 
soldier,” he said. ‘‘Can you bring me to him? See, here is a 
gold piece for you, if you will favor me,” he added, as the 
sentry hesitated. 

“T cannot pass you,” answered the man, nevertheless 
hastily snatching the offered coin and slipping it into his 
pouch. “But I will call my tetrarch ane tell him what you 
say.” 

Forthwith he lifted his voice in a sharp cry. A moment 
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later, from among the same heap of rocks, 
another soldier appeared as though by en- 
chantment; this one wore somewhat better 
armor and clothing, and had a badge of rank 
affixed to his helmet. 

The sentry saluted. 

“Here is a rascal Greek, sir,” he said in 
the Punic tongue, ‘‘who seeks Cleon the 
strategos; he looks like a Roman spy to me.” 

““No spy, sir tetrarch, but a respected mer- 
chant of Syracuse, Lysias by name,” broke 

in the traveler in the same language. “I 
seek only an interview with my brother Cleon, now an 
officer in the Carthaginian army serving under the General, 
Hamilcar Barca in this, his stronghold of Mount Ercte.” 

The tetrarch nodded. 

“Tt is true that we have here an officer of that name,” he 
said. “Come along, since you insist; but you had better be 
sure that Cleon will acknowledge you when he sees you. 
By the horns of Tanit, you will be screaming on a cross within 
the hour if you’re lying.” 

He drew a black cloth from his belt and deftly secured it over 
the other’s eyes. 

“Follow me,” he said, and led the Greek by a winding course 
in and out among the rocks till they came to a walled gateway, 
entirely invisible from the plain. The gate was open, and a 
dozen soldiers of the guard lounged about. Another sentry 
saluted; the two passed through into the interior of a small 
semi-circular work which apparently defended the foot of the 
path which slanted upward to the left along the cliff’s face. 
The tetrarch called to a lochagos, or sergeant, who came up 
smartly at the double. 

“Here, Bostar,” the officer said, “is a prowling fellow who 
comes asking speech with Cleon the strategos, whose brother 
he claims to be. Take him to the top of the path and turn him 
over to the patrol. Keep him blindfolded, and tell the patrol 
to see that he does not escape until Cleon has vouched for him; 
strangers who come unannounced into the fortress of Hamilcar 
Barca don’t get out again till they’ve given a good account of 
themselves.” 

“Your pardon, sir,” said the sergeant, “but the strategos 
Cleon came down to inspect the gate guard just after you 
went to answer the sentry. He bade us not form ranks, and 
went into the guard-room yonder.” 


S HE pointed, a young officer stepped out of the indicated 
doorway. He wore bronze armor of the Greek type— 
crested helmet, cuirass and greaves; a short sword swung at 
his side, and he carried the baton of an officer of rank. Tall 
and fair, with the clear-cut profile of his race and the resolute 
mouth and chin of one long accustomed to command, he made 
a gallant and soldierly figure in his splendid harness. 

“Did I hear my name spoken?” he asked pleasantly. Then 
his eye took note of the visitor. 

“Lysias!” he exclaimed. ‘What ill-wind brings you 
here?” 

“Thanks for your hearty welcome, brother Cleon,” returned 
the other. ‘I came for a few moments’ talk with you. It 
will be to your interest to hear me.” 

The other hesitated. 

“JT suppose no harm can come of it,” he said at length, 
“though I’m sure you’re up to no good. Bring him into the 
guard-room, Bostar; then remove his blindfold and see that 
we’re not disturbed.” 

No further word was spoken until they were alone; then the 
Carthaginian officer turned fiercely on his visitor. 

“‘Who asked you to come here?” he demanded. “Don’t 
you know that a word from me will send you to a cross? 
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he Mamertine Treasure 


By George Fielding Eliot 
Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


Or do you, perhaps, hold Hamilcar’s intelligence system in such 
contempt that you suppose me ignorant of your relations with 
Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, the Roman pretor?”’ 

Lysias started. 

“You are well served, indeed, brother,” he answered, “but 
I don’t think you'll have me crucified to-day.” 

‘“‘And why not?” was the menacing answer. “By the gods! 
I am minded to be rid of you once and for all while I have the 
chance!” 

The other’s eyes glinted evilly. 

“You are overlooking something, Cleon, when you say that,” 
he replied. “‘ You forget—Cleomene, our sister.” 

“‘Cleomene!”’ exclaimed the officer. ‘Where is she? What 
have you done with her? The Furies rend you! If you have 
harmed her, I will have your worthless blood drop by drop!”’ 

“Don’t excite yourself, Cleon,”’ was the calm reply. ‘“Cle- 
omene is quite safe, in Pahormus; in fact, in my own house. 
Strange it seems,” he added, “that you should give so much of 
your affection to our sister and none to me, who am equally 
related to you and to her.” 


(Can had regained his self-control. 

“T have small cause to love you, Lysias,” he answered. 
“Your lies drove me from home, to seek my fortune first in the 
Madeconian service and sod that of Carthage. I have done 
well enough, of course; but I don’t deny that I bear you a 
grudge and you on your part have always hated me and done 
me an ill turn when you could. We’ve never been brothers, 
except for the accident of birth; and I don’t see how you have 
the effrontery to come to me now mouthing sentiment. But 
all that’s beside the point: which is, what have you done with 
Cleomene and why have you brought her to Panormus?”’ 

“For my own safety, Cleon,” was the reply. ‘She is in the 
custody of Glaucon, my steward, and if I am not back by sun- 
down to-night he will take her on board a certain ship now lying 
in the harbor and so to Massilia, where there is a famous 
slave-market. Do you understand?” 

In one swift motion Cleon drew his sword and sprang forward. 
For a moment the uplifted blade glittered at the other’s breast, 
and he gazed into the eyes of Death; then the full realization 
of his helplessness swept over Cleon, and the theatening point 
fell to his side. Lysias smiled shakily—it had been a near 
thing, he knew well. 

“T thought you would see reason,” he said. ‘But why 
should we quarrel? I have not come to harm you, but to 
offer you a truly golden opportunity.” 

“Golden for Lysias, no doubt,” replied his brother, ‘but not 
for Cleon. When did you ever give me anything except 
misery?” 

“Let bygones be bygones, can’t you?” answered Lysias. 
“This is serious business. I do not ask you to respect my 
confidence, for in Cleomene I have the means of compelling 
you to do so. Did you ever hear of the treasure of the Mamer 
tines, my brother?” 

Cleon nodded. 

“And who has not?” he said. ‘Surely you have not come to 
me with such an old wives’ tale as that? Why, every man, 
woman and child in Sicily has scratched up garden or hilltop in 
search of it. I thought better of your intelligence, Lysias.” 

“Nevertheless, I know where it is,” said Lysias quietly. 

‘*And where may that be?” 

“T am frank with you; I hide nothing,” was the answer. 
“It is here, on Mount Ercte, in the very stronghold which your 
General, Hamilcar Barca has seized and from which daily he 
harries the Romans by land and sea!” 

Cleon gazed at his brother in scornful amazement. 

“Are you quite mad?” he asked, “or do you take me 
for an idiot?” 
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““Neither; but let me explain. As you know, a large part of 
the treasure which the Mamertines had collected at Messana 
was carried off by the Carthaginians to Agrigentum, but it was 
not discovered by the Romans when they occupied that un- 
lucky city. I have now obtained absolute proof that a Cam- 
panian adventurer, probably a Mamertine at one time himself, 
obtained possession of this treasure, escaped during the siege 
of Agrigentum, and brought his wealth by sea to Panormus, 
then in Carthaginian hands. This man, by name Lucerius, 
was afraid to enter the city harbor boldly; so he brought his 
ship into the little bay where your war-galleys now ride, on the 
north side of Mount Ercte, carried his jewels and gold with 
infinite labor to the plateau, and concealed them. He then 
set sail for Campania, intending to return later on and secure 
his treasure. He dared not carry it farther by sea at that time, 
for fear of capture by Roman or Punic cruisers; and he had 
made up his mind to let it rest in concealment till the war 
was over and he might move it in safety. His fears were well- 
founded, though it was Poseidon who struck him down and not 
a roving trireme. A storm arose; he was driven on the Brut- 
tian coast, and lost with his ship and crew.” 

“And how has this marvelous tale come to you, Lysias?” 
asked Cleon. 

“Quite naturally,” was the reply. ‘The waves and rocks 
accounted for Lucerius, it is true, and for all his ship’s company 
—save one. And that one, by the mercy of the Fates, was 
the particular man who enjoyed Lucerius’ confidence, who had 
assisted him to land and conceal his treasure; the one man of all 
on board who knew its precise hiding place. That man is 
Glaucon, now my steward!” e 

“But why should he tell you his secret?”? demanded Cleon, 
still incredulous. “He had but to do as Lucerius planned— 
wait till the end of the war, then go for the treasure.” 

“But he has already waited fifteen years for that, and is 
likely to wait fifteen more as things go now,” replied Lysias. 
“He was content while Ercte remained lonely and forsaken; 
but things are different since it became a Punic fortress. At 
any time one of your men may chance to discover the treasure, 
in which case that general of yours, like an honest fool, would 
use it to further the cause of Carthage. So it was that Glaucon 
came to tell me his secret and enlist my aid; and I am here in 
his interest.” 

“In your own, you mean,” was the scornful answer. “If 
you get your claws on any gold, I shall be very much surprised 
if this Glaucon ever sees an obol of it. But why come to me? 
How can I help you? Do you expect me to go digging about 
the camp with mattock and spade?” 

“Not at all; in fact, without Glaucon’s information (which I 
do not mean to give you, as yet) you might search for years 
over that great mountain and find nothing. Even if I were 

e content to trust you blindly, as I am not, there would be too 
many chances of discovery, too many risks in trying to remove 
so great a weight by stealth. Glaucon believes there is a total 
value of five hundred talents of gold! It would be impossible 
to slip away with such a mass from a military stronghold 
guarded and patrolled as this one is.” 

“Certainly, and I should never be fool enough to try it,” 
answered Cleon impatiently. ‘‘Which brings us back to my 
question—why come to me?” 
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A short, red-faced man in a Roman togo 
strode through the door 
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“T know you won’t betray me, Cleon,” was the calm reply, 
‘because you wouldn’t send Cleomene to the Massilian slave- 
mart. So I'll tell you what I have in mind. I-have spoken 
guardedly of this matter to Fulvius Flaccus,.and he has agreed 
toaid me. One dark night before long, he’ll lead his legionaries 
to this gate; you will admit them. Mount Ercte will again be in 
Roman hands, and the treasure in ours; we will share and share 
alike. What could be more simple?” 

“Nothing, save that I am not a traitor,” answered Cleon 
furiously. ‘All the dirty blood in our family belongs to you. 
You are wasting your time.” 

“Be reasonable, Cleon; what do you care for Carthage? 
You are a Syracusan Greek; for years Syracuse and Carthage 
were deadly foes. What does it matter to you or to 
me whether Carthage or Rome rules over Sicily? 
Let us take the opportunities the gods afford us.” 

“For CarthageI care but little, Lysias, as yousay,” 
replied Cleon, “yet I take her pay and to her cause 
I will be faithful. And for her general, Hamilcar 
Barca, who trusts and honors me, I would lay down 
my life: there is a MAN. Show me the living 
Roman, aye, or Greek either, who is his equal. 
Ask your friend Fulvius to come out and face him 
in the open field. Mention his name in the very 
Senate chamber of Rome, and note how the Fathers 
will turn pale, picturing his raiding galleys off Ostia 
and his Numidians plundering in the Forum! 
Carthage is little to me; but Hamilcar Barca is my 
general and my friend. I will never betray him.” 

“And Cleomene?” queried Lysias gently. ‘You 
will sacrifice your sister to your theatrical devotion 
to this Punic adventurer?” 


LEON stopped short in his pacing of the room. 
His nimble Greek wits, fully equal to those of 
his scoundrelly brother, had already perceived this 
impasse. He knew it to be worse than useless to 
appeal to his brother’s better feelings, for they did 
not exist; he resolved to temporize, to gain time in which to 
examine the situation carefully and plan a course of action 
which should at once avoid the Scylla of treason and the 
Charybdis of slavery for Cleomene. 

“You present me a difficult problem, Lysias,” he said. ‘I 
must think it over; there are many details to be considered. 
I will give you safe-conduct; return to Panormus, and in three 
days come again at this hour.” 

“Three days is a long time,” demurred Lysias. ‘Much 
may happen in three days. Your general may be thundering 
at the gates of Panormus to-morrow morning, and, as you 
observe, I have small confidence in Flaccus’ ability to meet him 
successfully.” 

Cleon restrained a smile; Lysias had evidently been listening 
to Roman estimates of Hamilcar’s strength. As a matter of 
fact he had nothing like the force required for such an enter- 
prise. 

““My word upon it, Lysias,” Cleon said, ‘I will not stir the 
Barcide up to storm Panormus, nor will I attempt to find the 
treasure. Go now, and in three days come for my decision. 
It will be ready for you.” 

Lysias, convinced he could gain no more for the present, 
gave grudging assent. 

“As you will, then,” he replied. 
Cleomene shall be well treated.” 

“She had better be, brother,”’ answered Cleon grimly; and 
on that they parted, Cleon ordering the tetrarch to pass Lysias 
forth in safety. For his part, he made his way at once to his 
general’s presence, finding that officer writing at a table set in 
front of the rude hut which was his headquarters. 

Hamilcar Barca was at this time a 
very young man, perhaps twenty- 
seven years of age, with the prestige 
of a great family name and a record of 
successful leadership in the minor 
warfare which Carthage continually 
waged with the nomadic tribes of the 
Sahara. Appointed to the chief com- 
mand, by land and sea, of the Car- 
thaginian forces in Sicily, he had in one 
year already contrived practically to 
paralyze the Roman armies, to relieve 
greatly the pressure on Lilybaion and 
Drepanum, and—sweeping the seas of 
such Roman war-galleys and priva- 
teers as dared to show themselves 
after the crushing naval defeat of the 
consul Publius Claudius Pulcher two 
years before—carry the terror of his 
hame all along the Italian coast as far 
north as Cumae. 

Secure in his mountain stronghold, 
he kept open his communications by 
sea with Africa and with the besieged 
cities; and though his political enemies 
at home prevented proper support 
being accorded him, so that he was 
never able to collect sufficient men and 
supplies for a really great effort to 
sweep the Romans out of Sicily, he yet 
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He sprang to the horse’s back 


contrived so to harass and worry them that nowhere on the 
island could a Roman commander lie down to sleep in his 
fortified camp without wondering whether he should awaken 
to the shrill cries of the Numidian light horse and the blare of 
the trumpets of Carthaginian phalangites charging home 
across his parapet. 

Already the greatest captain of his age, with his most 
wonderful successes yet to come, and the father of an infant, 
Hannibal, who was to become one of the greatest captains the 
world has ever seen, such was the high destiny the Fates had 
marked out for Hamilcar Barca. 

He looked up with a smile from his writing as Cleon ap- 
proached. 

“You are brave, strategos,” he said. ‘‘Bad news, indeed, 
there must be to overcome your cheerful grin. Sit down and 
tell me.” He waved his trusted officer to a camp chair. 

“Tt is bad news now, perhaps good news later, sir,” answered 
Cleon as he sat down. Briefly and clearly he related the whole 
story of his brother’s visit and their conversation, concealing 
nothing, altering nothing. Hamilcar heard him out in silence. 

“Tt seems to me, sir,” Cleon concluded, “that it will be 
necessary for us to secure the person of this man Glaucon in 
order to obtain possession of the treasure; and at the same time 
I must provide for my sister’s safety.” 

Hamilcar nodded. 

“You are right as to Glaucon, of course,” he said. ‘‘What- 
ever Lysias may say, and discounting the unlikely contingency 
of the whole thing being a cooked-up yarn for some obscure 
purpose, we have no assurance whatever that Glaucon has ever 
told him exactly where the treasure is hidden. More than 
likely he has not done so. As to your sister, be assured that I 
will take no step that may endanger her. Badly as we need 
funds on account of the cursed parsimony of the Council— 
may Moloch blast them!—we shall take no chances of the fair 
Cleomene mounting a Massilian slave-block. Have you any 
suggestions, Cleon?” 

“But ill-considered ones, sir,’ was the answer. “I think 
that first we must know more; it is even possible that my 
sister may not be in Panormus at all, but snug at home with 
her aunt in Syracuse. In that case we have a free hand to deal 
with Lysias as seems best to you. I would volunteer, sir, with 
your permission, to make my way into Panormus to-night, 
and discover what I can of Lysias’ proceedings. With more 
detailed information, you can then decide upon the necessary 
measures to be taken.” 

“An excellent idea,” replied the general. ‘Ordinarily I 
should not care to risk you; but in this case you can probably 
succeed much better than any one else could hope to do, as you 
have a deep personal interest in the case and are able to recog- 
nize both Lysias and Cleomene. Go, then, and all the gods of 
Carthage and Greece go with you! As you know, we have 
agents in the city; one of them has a house right up against 
the western wall, about two stadia south of the Drepanine 
Gate. When we light a beacon at a certain point on the 
mountain, this fellow throws over a knotted rope by which 
an active man may mount to the battlements. To-night at 
the first change of watch this will be done. Get yourself the 
best horse my stable affords; you may need all his speed. Set 
out at dark, so that you will be ready and waiting when the 

(Continued on page 49) . 
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Snow Wings 
By Sigurd Olson 

Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


EATH floated softly over the tops of the spruce 

trees, death in the form of snow-white wings and 

talons black as jet. The Arctic snow owl was 

abroad, most feared of all the winged marauders 
of the North. Slipping in between shadowy masses of spruce, 
he skimmed like a phantom close to the snow, searching, 
always searching for that which might mean food. From 
the rocky pine-clad shores of Lake Superior to the bare 
frozen tundras of the Arctic, he reigned supreme, and over it 
all the swish of his great feathered pinions had become an 
omen synonymous with tragedy. 

For hours the great killer had winged his way over the 
frozen stillness, seeing nothing but the glittering moonlight 
and the long dark shadows of trees upon the crusted snow. 
Where once had been game in abundance there was now only 
a trackless waste, and since the last big snow, hunting had 
been poor. Partridges were lying deep in their snowy tunnels 
and the white snow-shoe rabbits which formed the major 
portion of his fare had all but vanished from the earth. 

Even for Snow Wings, used as he was to going long with- 
out nourishment, not eating was becoming monotonous. 
As he drifted along, watching the moonlit surface, he would 
have welcomed anything in the form of food. Night after 
night it had been the same, the endless winging over hills 
and valleys, and the return to the resting place in the black 
spruce swamp, with nothing but an empty stomach. He 
was getiing thinner and thinner, and had it not been for 
nature’s generous provision of thick fluffy body feathers, he 
would not have been pleasant to look upon. Hunger. he had 
known before, but never as acutely as now, for his was an 
appetite that couldjbe quenched only by hot blood and flesh 
still reeking with life. 

Below him lay a grassy swale, a welcome break in the end- 
less monotony of pointed tree tops. He swerved slightly, and 
as he did so a movement caught his eye. Swooping down on 
muffled wings, he circled the opening slowly, rising and 
dipping over its ragged border of balsam and spruce. Two 
brownish animals, locked fiercely together, rolled over and 
over upon the snow, tearing cat-like at each other’s vitals. 
Engrossed with their battle, they did not see the shadow of 
wings that drifted over them. Snow Wings took in the 
situation at a glance and desperately hungry though he was, 
knew better than to attack. Circling the swale once more, 
he then soared to the top of a tall dead tamarack from which 
he could have full view of the opening. There he waited, 
content to bide his time, knowing that sooner or later, he 
would taste the blood of one of those below him. 


6 ie coming of the great snow had wrought hardship upon 
the four-footed eaters of flesh as well, and starvation had 
stalked boldly among them. The killers had at last been 
forced to nature’s most awful resource, cannibalism, and the 
great snows had been witness to many an unnatural tragedy. 
That evening, two martens in the course of their hunting, had 
been attracted to the edge of the swale by the warm scent 
of a red squirrel. There they had met and in the greater 
blood lust that had engulfed them, their prey had been for- 
gotten. The fact that they were of the same breed mattered 
not. Closing instantly, even though one was much the 
larger, they fought with the savage intensity that only the 
great weasels know. 

For a time neither had the advantage, the weight of one 
being offset by the greater quickness of the other. At times 
they completely buried themselves in the deep snow, only to 
reappear again at some other point, fighting as fiercely as 
ever. The gruesomeness of the combat was augmented by 
the fact that not a sound escaped them, for, like all of their 
kind, they fought and killed in deathly silence. 

Of a sudden they broke away from each other, the smaller 
pursued, running swiftly for a dense clump of spruce at the 
edge of the swale. A huge Norway pine stood about half-way 
and a little to one side of his course. He ran desperately, 
but with every jump, the distance between them lessened. 
Finally realizing the futility of trying to reach his objective, 
the fleeing marten turned slightly from his course and ran 
directly for the big pine. He reached it a bare two jumps 
ahead of his pursuer and ran swiftly up the trunk. Hoping 
that his lighter weight would enable him to reach a branch 
inaccessible to his enemy, he climbed until he reached the 
very tip of one of the highest, almost sixty feet above the 
snow. Here he crouched, every muscle tense, clinging desper- 
ately to the rough scaly bark. Weak from loss of blood and 
terribly torn about the head and throat, it was all he could 
do to keep himself from slipping. 

The larger marten had followed closely, and was now 
crouched at the base of the branch that held his prey, glaring 
his malevolence. For a time he did not stir, secure in the 


knowledge that escape was impossible. Then almost impercep- 
tibly he began to move; belly flat to the bark, the short 
powerful leg muscles barely rippling, he crept along a fraction 
of an inch at a time, till at last he was within two feet of 
his victim. The hunted marten now turned his head, ever 
so slightly, and their eyes met in a gaze of mutual hatred 
and ferocity. Keeping his gaze fastened on the object of 
his venom, the hunter advanced a few inches further. The 
branch swayed dangerously and bent until the foremost 
was hanging head downward, legs and claws wrapped tightly 
about the bunches of Jong pine needles. Only a small space 
separated them now, a distance relenilessly being cut down 
to nothing. 


NOW WINGS, from his perch on the dead tamarack, not 

forty yards away, had been watching their every move 
with keen excitement. He had been sorely tempted cn 
several occasions during the struggle, to swoop down in an 
effort to carry off one of the fighters, but each time had 
withheld in the hope that a better opportunity would present 
itself. Now with the two hanging helplessly upon the end of 
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With the two hanging 
helplessly he sailed 
swiftly through the in- 
tervening space 





the branch far above the ground, he realized 
that at last his chance had come. Leaving the 
tamarack, he sailed swiftly through the inter- 
vening space, but the flash of his wings had been 
seen. As the great owl struck, the hunted 
marten loosed his hold and plunged downward, 
legs and feet widely spread, to the snow beneath. 
The other followed instantly, striking the crust 
not two feet away from the first. Dumbfounded 
by their move, Snow Wings flapped wildly for an 
instant to regain his balance, then soared back to his 
perch. 

Here he watched again the pursuit across the snow, as 
the smaller tried to reach his first objective, the spruce thicket. 
The distance between them was cut down rapidly, and once 
more they closed, fighting now a battle to the death. Snow 
Wings could stand it no longer. His taste for blood had 
been roused and regardless of consequences, he could not 
wait. Down he came and hovered like an angel of death 
over the two fighters, watching for a chance to strike. Sud- 
denly the greater marten gained the advantage and throw- 
ing his adversary to the side, he dashed in, secured a throat 
hold, and tore savagely at the life blood underneath. 

Just then came a swoop of wings, battering them both 
to the snow. For an instant they were enveloped in a cloud 
of white from whose softness extended curved claws, sharp as 
steel. The topmost killer felt a vise-like grip in his neck 
and back and squirmed in agony as he was lifted clear of the 
snow. Twisting and doubling, he did his utmost to free him- 
self, but his struggles availed him nothing. He then gave 
vent to a snarling screech so venomous and filled with hatred 
that all the evil in the race of killers might have for that one 
instent been concentrated in the body of ene. 

His weight was too great, however, even for the big snow 
owl and after laboring along mightily for a few rods, with the 
tail and feet of his victim dragging, he was forced to earth. 
(Concluded on page €0) 
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The Cloud 


PART IV 


HE farmer who was guarding the horses that had 

taken refuge from the flood on the hill was perfectly 

right when he stated that the nervous little pinto 

pony Don had selected to carry him to the Fair- 
banks Flying Field was just yearning for action. He was 
built to travel like the wind and he did. There was no trail 
through the hills that fringed the eastern side of Powell Basin. 
It was all rough and more or less arid sheep range, sage and 
juniper studded and hard to travel for any beast except a pinto 
pony. But that sturdy little animal did not seem to mind 
it at all. 

Don had to take a more or less circuitous route and travel 
the more hilly country because of the flood in Powell Basin, 
so that the-airline distance of ten miles between the Fair- 
banks Flying Field and Denning was stretched to fifteen or 
more. A cold, gray, starless, and very much overcast night 
was coming on as he made out the lights of the landing field. 
They were a welcome sight, for he was tired, mud-splashed and 
very hungry, his last meal having been the interrupted break- 
fast at camp that morning. 

The field itself was deserted. But the windows of the bar- 
rack-like structures that housed the mechanics and those of 
Captain Conklin’s dwelling glowed with warm, welcome light. 

Don headed the pinto straight for the home of the super- 
intendent and presently he was swinging out of the saddle on 
the graveled path that led up to the porch steps. 

The former army officer himself, a man in his middle thirties, 
straight, tall and almost handsome, greeted him as he buzzed 
the door bell. 

“Hello, Craig, where have you come from?” he asked. 

“Denning and. “g 

“Denning?” exclaimed the field superintendent. ‘Has any- 
thing happened down there? I have been trying to get phone 
calls through all afternoon and can’t raise a thing. The field 
is entirely cut off from-the world. Our lines go through 
Denning.” eae 

“Denning is also cut off from the world, and in terrible 
condition, Captain,” said Don. ‘The coffer dam up in Cholo 
Canyon was blown up by the Dusong gang this afternoon 
and Beaning is flooded. The situation is terrible. I came up 
here for help.” 

“My word! Tell me about it. But wait. Have you had 
your dinner yet? Of course not. Come and eat with me. I 
was just starting,” said the Captain, ushering Don into the 
dining room. Then to the Chinese boy, his cook and house 
servant, he directed: 
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Patrol 


A synopsis appears on page 52 


‘“‘Bring another set up, Sam. We have a guest.” 

“T ought not to waste the time to eat, but I am hungry,” 
said Don as he beheld a sizzling steak and hot French fried 
potatoes, with elaborate trimmings, on the dining-room table. 
For a moment his hunger held him speechless as he watched 
the superintendent of the field fill his plate. 

He fell upon the food like a wolf, and for five minutes ate 
ravenously. But when the keen edge of his appetite was 
turned, he commenced the story of the Denning disaster, 
showing the Captain the messages from Mr. Horton. And as 
he told of the situation, the officer neglected his own meal in 
his interest. 

“Thunderation, what a condition! I'll send down every 
man and truck I can muster right away. Likewise every scrap 
of food we can spare. I'll put Bob Skinner in charge of getting 
the stuff out. Then we'll hop over to Wainright, you and I. 
We'll take the new DeH that was brought in for the Turner 
Aerial Transportation Company to operate as a passenger 
plane between here and the Coast. It was assembled yester- 
day and thoroughly tuned. We are lucky to have it handy. 
Hustle up, son. Every minute counts. I'll go turn out the 
men.” 

“Why not let one of your trucks go over to our camp? 
We have a lot of food there that could be taken down to 
Denning, and the scouts could be of some service down there 
too, Captain. Babe Crawford can handle them.” 

“Good idea. We’ll do that. I’ll get Skinner started on the 
job. You hurry out,” said the Captain, starting for the 
door. 

Don bolted the rest of the food, but lingered long enough for 
a second wedge of apple pie the Chinese cook offered him. 


HE field was a hive of action when he left the superin- 

tendent’s quarters. Electric lights and oil flares were burn- 
ing everywhere. Heavy motor trucks were rumbling out of 
their garages toward the store-house, where, under the direc- 
tion of Bob Skinner, an airman and Captain Conklin’s assis- 
tant, men were tumbling out supplies, the first food that would 
reach the Denning refugees. Over at the hangars spot-lights 
were illuminating a big new, glistening white DeHavilland 
plane that was being trundled out onto the runway. 

Captain Conklin was already in his flying togs. 

“Get your clothes on, Craig. Then report to Gaskell 
for your chutes. I'll be over there. Hurry,” he sang out 
to Don as the leader of the Cloud Patrol sprinted toward 
the locker room. 


ITe made out the 

forms of two 
men coming 
toward him 


By Irving Crump 
Illustrated by William Heaslip 


Don, and several other members of the Cloud Patrol had 


lockers at the field—Don sharing Garry Foster’s. As he 
opened the compartment, his eyes fell upon the jacket of 
Foster’s Ranger uniform, discarded that morning by the scout- 
master, before he was burned. A tightness gripped his throat 
and his heart grew heavy as he looked at it. 

“Poor Garry,” he muttered. “I wonder how he is? T'll 
have to stop at the hospital. Perhaps I’ll be able to see him.” 


[z TOOK but a minute for Don to slip into his leather flying 

outfit and don goggles and head gear. Strapping up his belt 
as he ran, he hustled over to the ’chute room presided over 
by Gaskell, an ex-top sergeant in the army. 

Gaskell was busy strapping a set of ’chutes to the back of 
Captain Conklin when Don entered. 

“Put a pair on this boy, too, Gaskell, and let’s hope we 
don’t have to use them. But that DeH is new, and although 
it has been tested and tuned up, yet you can’t tell what might 
go wrong. Get into ’em, Craig.” 

Don assisted Gaskell with the various straps and buckles 
as the parachute outfit was strapped to his back and chest. 
The pack on his back contained the big thirty-two-foot ’chute, 
that, impelled by springs and rubber-bands, would leap out 
of its canvas envelope the nioment he pulled the rip cord 
hanging over his shoulder and encased in a pocket on his 
chest. There was also an auxiliary ’chute strapped to his 
chest, a little sixteen-foot contrivance to be used in case the 
first ’chute refused to open. 

Thus equipped, Don drew on his gloves and followed Cap- 
tain Conklin out onto the field toward the runway where the 
DeH stood, like a giant night moth, the lights on her wing 
tips glowing dully against the blackness of the night. 

Don climbed into the rear cockpit of the fuselage as Captain 
Conklin walked once around the plane, surveying everything 
with experienced and practiced eyes. 

“Fine. At the chocks, men,’’ he commanded as he swung 
up into the cockpit and switched on the ignition. 

“Spin her,” he shouted to the man at the propeller. 

Came the sobbing, sucking sound of compression in the 
cylinders as the man pulled the propeller downward and let 
go. Back bounced the blade, followed by a succession of 
quick, sharp reports that trailed off into a steady roar. The 
big DeHavilland trembled under the vibration, then set- 
tled down as the motor struck a steady rhythm. More and 
more the captain opened up the throttle, until the blades 
had attained sufficient revolutions per minute. Then feeling 
for the stick he shouted: 

“Chocks! Let’s go!” 


Some great aviation stories and features appear regularly in BOYS’ LIFE 
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Simultaneously the men at the blocks under the front wheels 
slipped the chocks aside. The De Havilland trembled gently, 
then glided forward. Faster and faster she rolled, picking 
up speed as she started down the runway, until Don could 
tell by the rush of air that the plane was traveling at the 
rate of seventy-five or eighty miles an hour. Then gently 
she seemed to rise, sway a moment, drop back and rebound 
into the air again, this time to attain even greater speed and 
start on a smooth glide upward. They were off for Wainright, 
and Don had started on his first night flight. 


UTWARD and upward across the field they roared their 
way until they reached its southern limits, then five hun- 
dred feet in the air Captain Conklin banked her a little and 
the plane started circling back upon her aerial trail, for Wain- 
right lay to the northeast, and their take-off had been due south. 
In a dozen seconds they had straightened out and 
leveled off again, the big DeHavilland constantly climbing at 
a gentle angle as it sped toward the northeast. 

Flying at night offered a new sensation to Don. With only 
the sky above and pitchy blackness ahead and on either side, 
it seemed to him as if they had floated off into another world; 
a spirit world, perhaps, where they drifted around through 
space. Save for the rush of wind whenever he looked over 
the side of the cockpit and the roar of the motor, there was 
no sensation of speed at all. They seemed to hang, there de- 
tached, surrounded only by blackness. But Don knew by 
peering ahead over Captain Conklin’s shoulder at the lumi- 
nous instrument board that they were making terrific speed, 
one hundred and fifty miles an hour. He knew, too, by the 
altimeter that they had climbed three thousand feet above 
the earth and were hovering just under the smotheringly thick 
gray blanket of clouds that had overcast the heavens all day. 

On and on they sped and as they raced for Wainright Don 
could but review the disaster at Denning and feel un- 
happy for the poor, helpless souls back there who were suffer- 
ing because of the criminal acts of Frank Dusong and his gang. 

In a surprisingly short time, dead ahead, Don could see the 
far-off glint and twinkle of lights; street lights of Wainright. 
He began to think of a landing place then, for he knew every 
inch of the country surrounding the town. But he did not 
have to question long. The high school,athletic field was the 
only place for them to descend, 
within the town. Leaning forward 
he shouted into Captain Conklin’s 
ears: 

“Try to make the high school 
athletic field. I'll direct you.” 

Captain Conklin, gazing straight 
ahead, nodded. 

Soon they were sailing over the 
outskirts of the town. They began 
to drop lower. Don 
recognized land- 
marks. They began 
to bank and circle, 
while Don peered 
below him for the 
high school building. 
He located it. Off 
in the darkness _be- 
yond was the athletic 
field with the half- 
mile gravel track 
running around the 
outside edge. That 
running track 
showed up faintly against the 
blackness of the ground and Don 
pointed it out to Captain Conk- 
lin. He nodded understanding- 
ly, banked the plane once more 
and soared off beyond the north 
end of it. Turning again hé 
headed straight for the center of 
the field and dropped downward. 

Don was decidedly nervous 
then. Making a landing on a 
darkened field he knew to be one 
of the perils of night flying. He 
was in a measure responsible for 
this landing. Mentally he calcu- 
lated the position of the football 
goal posts and the baseball back- 
stop. Would they crash into 
either of those obstacles and 
wreck the plane? He hoped not. 
Lower dropped the machine and 
still lower. He could see the 
baseball back-stop now and one 
of the goal posts, silhouetted 
gauntly against the darkness. 
They were happily clear of them. 
Down they dropped. A bump, 
the hiss of wheels spinning and 
gravel flying, and they bounced 
upward, bumped, bounced 
again, then dropped solidly, to 
























He fell upon the food like a wolf 


rush the length of the football field at gradually diminishing 
speed. 

On the very edge of the field at the south turn of the track 
they came to a dead stop within twenty feet of the fence. 

Captain Conklin climbed out. Don dropped down beside 
him. 

“Good thing we didn’t taxi twenty feet further or we would 
have crashed,”’ he said with a smile. Then he added: 

“Come on now, off with your things, you’ll have to show me 
about Wainright. Where does the mayor live? We'll have to 
rout him out and get things started.” 

“‘Look here, captain, I have a suggestion,’”’ said Don. “My 
house is only a block or two from here and my Dad knows all 
the business men. I think he could help wou organize this relief 
work as well as any man in Wainright. You can talk with 
him while I scoot up to the hospital and get that antitoxin and 
serum for Dr. Ames.” 

“Fine,” exclaimed the captain, shedding his flying togs 
and throwing them into the cockpit. 

Don followed his example and presently they were hurrying 
across the athletic field toward the street. Captain Conklin 
seemed in a very thoughtful mood. Suddenly he asked: 

“‘Craig, how many flying hours have you had?” 

“Twenty or more,” said Don, wondering what was coming 
next. 

“Have you ever tried a solo flight?” 

“No,” said Don. ‘But I’ve wanted to.” 

“Well, you are going to make your first to-night. Listen. 
That serum and antitoxin is needed badly and in a hurry. 
Organizing this relief work is going to take time—hours— 
perhaps all night. It is the thing I am trained to do best of all 
because of my army experience. For that reason I want you 
to get the serum from the hospital and take the De Havilland 
back. Stop atthe field and tell Skinner to come up for me in 
his Fokker. I’ll need his help up here and I can take his plane 
back in the morning. You go on to Denning and drop this 
serum and come back to the field for a night’s rest until day- 
light.” 

Don was surprised to silence fora moment. Then he blurted 
out almost unbelievingly: 

“You mean to say you are going to let me fly that big 
De Havilland alone to-night?”’ he cried. 

“Certainly. I’ve watched you for weeks. 
1 have confidence enough in you to believe 
that youcando it. You are one of the kind 
who give their best and rarely fail in an 
emergency. And this, old boy, is a real 
emergency: ” 

“T’ll do my best, sir,”’ said Don. 
READING somewhere between the 
earth and the clouds, Don _ hurried 

toward the Memorial Hospital. He could 
not believe that such good fortune had be- 
fallen him. He had been waiting patiently 
for the day when he could make his first 
flight alone, and here, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, it had swept down upon him. It 
seemed unreal. Yet with his elation he was 
conscious too of a grave responsibility. A 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollar airplane 
had been entrusted to his hands, but beyond 
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that the mission of transporting the serum and antitoxin that 
would save the refugees at Denning from an epidemic of dipn- 
theria was given him to carry out. Failure to live up to 
the situation might mean a wrecked machine, his own life, 
and the lives of scores of others. He wondered whether 
Captain Conklin himself realized fully all that depended upon 
his first solo flight. 

Such were his thoughts as he waited in the lobby of the 
hospital while the night superintendent and several internes 
were busy securing vials from the laboratory. Don wished 
that he could see and talk with Garry Foster. But the super- 
vising nurse told him, when he inquired, that Garry had had a 
very hard day and was allowed no visitors. 

It was just as well, Don thought. Garry knew nothing of 
the trouble at Denning and would not fret over his inability 
to be at the scene of the disaster, where duty would call him as 
a Forest Ranger had he been able to go. 


ECURING the vials of serum packed securely in sawdust 
and boxed in a stout wooden case, addressed to Dr. Ames, 
Don hurried back toward the high school. He was tempted 
to stop a moment to see his parents, for he passed within a 
block of his own house. But realizing that even this would be 
a waste of precious time, he continued toward the school. And 
as he hurried he could not help but smile at his own thoughts. 
A month ago as he was preparing himself for his final examina- 
tions in the high-school building and gazing out at the athletic 
field, as he had often done, he little realized that he would de- 
part from that self-same field one dark night driving a big 
De Havilland on a mission as important as the one that had 
just been entrusted to him. Suppose he should fail! Suppose 
something should go wrong with the plane, and it should 
crash! Suppose—— 

Don’s face set in gm lines of determination as such thoughts 
crowded into his brain. He shook his head and squared his 
shoulders as if to shake them off. He could not fail. He must 
not fail. Too much confidence had been placed in him by 
Captain Conklin. Too much depended upon his ability to 
make that flight safely. He would succeed. 

Reaching the plane, he placed the Lox in the cockpit, 
donned his flying togs, strapped on his ’chute and began to 
turn the plane around so that he would have the full length 
of the field in which to take off. 

Adjusting the ignition, he whirled the propeller, dodged 
under the wing spread and hopped aboard. 

Slowly he manipulated the throttle until the propeller’s 
song rose from a gently throbbing beat to a deep bass 
roar. He looked carefully at the dials. Everything was work- 
ing perfectly. He gave her more gas, and still more, until 
presently the De Havilland began to move gently. It gathered 
speed with a rush as it started down the center of the field. 

How swiftly the dark outline of the fence at the far end 
seemed to approach the plane! For a moment a sense of panic 
nearly overwhelmed him. Suppose the machine refused to rise, 
and sped on to crash into the north fence. Swiftly but gently 
he began to operate the controls. The De Havilland lifted, 
bumped, lifted again, then soared gracefully upward, topping 
the fence by ten feet and mounting higher and higher as it 
soared across the street and over the roof of the nearest dwelling. 
Don, in a spirit of fun, swung the plane slightly and glided it 
over the roof of his own house, in which Captain Conklin and 
his father were at that moment organizing the relief for Den- 
ning. He grinned to himself then. He was 
off on his first hop. It was easy. Every- 
thing had gone beautifully. He had little to 
worry about now, for by an instinctive sense 
of direction he could make the Fairbanks field 
even if his compass failed him. 

The night was not so dark now. The heavy 
cloud bank overhead was breaking. Stars, 
like jewels against the velvet background of the 
heavens, looked down upon him. There was no 
moon, but the starlight and the storm-cleared 


atmosphere made the 


be 





dark contour of hills and 
valleys and patches of 
forest stand out below 
him. Don was so elated 
with the success of his 
first solo aerial adven- 
ture that he began to 
whistle happily. But 
the tune would have 
_ died on his lips and the 
“merry twinkle disap- 
peared from his eyes 
had he been able to look 
into the future less than an hour, to see the 
way this adventure was to end. 

Three thousand feet he climbed and sped 
away, giving the plane all the speed it was 
capable of making. In twenty minutes bs 
the chronometer on the instrument-koard | e 
picked up the first finger-like rays of the 
beacon at the Fairbanks field, and five 
minutes later he was circling over the field 
and leveling off for his first landing. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Wild Bill’s 





E WERE sprawled on the grass underneath 
Wild Bill Bumps’ favorite shade tree, gazing 
amiably at the sunny landscape. Old Bill made 
an unlucky remark, for him, when he speculated 
as to what the place looked like twenty-odd years ago, when 
the Indians were around the country wild and thick. That 
started the rest of us clamoring for an Indian story, and Wild 
Bill groaned, and told himself audibly that he was an “old 
fool” to have ever mentioned the word Indian with such a 
bunch of humans around. However, we stuck to our demands, 
and he presently agreed, very reluctantly, to spin us a yarn. 

“Well, once there was an Indian, and he was scalped 
by——” 

“Heré, hold on,” we rudely interrupted. ‘‘We don’t want 
a gruesome scalping tale on a day like this. Tell us some more 
about that comical Indian called Chief Leaping Frog. You 
know——” 

Bill Bumps chuckled. ‘Chief Leapin’ Frog, eh? You boys 
sort of like that old Niche, seems like. Well, what did I tell 
you ’bout him last time, then?” 

“All about him and a fat Indian called Starving Rabbit 
having a funny boxing-match duel for a girl named Rotten 
Rainbow, and neither of them got her as a wife because she 
ran away with another Indian. You left the two chiefs just 
after they'd bumped their heads together and half stunned 
themselves, and so tied the fight. ~All right, fire away.” 

Wild Bill settled his seventy-odd-year-old self partly 
against the tree trunk, and chewed rapidly on a blade of grass. 
Then he began: 

“Yes, I ’member the whole thing, now. I remember that 
old Starvin’ Rabbit an’ Leapin’ Frog wouldn’t speak to each 
other for days after that battle. For one thing, they didn’t 
see each other for a long time, ’cause both of them was laid 
up for a spell on account of stiffness settin’ in after the fight. 
They was both around forty, you understand, an’ that’s pretty 
ancient for an Indian. 

“Then I managed to talk them into bein’ friends again with 
me, an’ after that I talked them into bein’ friends again with 
each other. So it all ended right after all, that fight did. 

“An’ then one day I was sittin’ in my tradin’ shop, not 
doin’ much in particular, when the door opens an’ a red- 
coated Mounty come in. First white man I’d seen for months, 
so I give him a real rousin’ welcome, an’ made my stew an’ 
flap-jacks extry good for the occasion. We had dinner, an’ 
talked over things, an’ joked, an’ had a fine time. Then just 
as he was leavin’ he told me somethin’ that upsot my constitu- 
tion somethin’ fierce. Said as how he had heard rumors that 
the Indians around my part of the country were goin’ to hold 
a powwow. 

“Well, that was news to me, an’ pretty bad news, too. The 
Mounty told me as much as he knew. Said that a half-breed 
had told them at the fort, and so he thought he’d let me know, 
seein’ that he was passin’ near my place, just in case I hadn’t 
heard. Seems like old Chief Leapin’ Frog was to be in charge, 
an’ all the little bands of foothill Crees around there would be in 


it. Not a big powwow,‘ you understand; just a sort of local . 


affair. But I knew what it meant. It meant that it had to 
be stopped, somehow or other, ’cause at these powwows the 
young braves got all het up an’ excited, an’ durin’ the month 
or so followin’ the bust-up, they was liable to go off on their 
own, raidin’ other Indian bands, occasionally stormin’ an’ 
burnin’ some settler’s place, an’ in general upsettin’ the peace 
an’ tranquillity o’ the land. 

The reason, you say? Well, a powwow of the sort the 
Mounty told me about, though not as dangerous as a Sun 
Dance, when the whole shootin’ bang went plumb wild, was 
bad enough. You see, at a spree of this kind they was goin’ 
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to hold, the chiefs of the tribes tell all about their past deeds in 
battle, describin’ how they killed folks, and how they burned 
villages, an’ raided settlers’ homes, an’ all the rest of it. All 
the while'they’re tellin’ this, the rest of ’em are dancin’ around, 
whoopin’ an’ yellin’ fit to bust. The wildness gets into the 
young braves’ blood, an’ they get hankerin’ about doin’ some 
killin’ an’ raidin’ of their own to boast about. So you can see 
that these powwows wasn’t the right thing for our peace of 
mind, an’ even at that time they was strictly prohibited by law, 
an’ were done pretty much on the sly. 


“ME bein’ the only white for miles around, an’ bein’, as I’ve 
told you, a kind of boss over the Niches, it was up tome 
to stop ’em, if I possibly could. If I couldn’t, the Mounty told 
me as he rode off, I would have to try to send word to the Fort, 
an’ they’d send out a couple of red-coats to help me keep the 
Indians from cuttin’ up. But you can see that there was some 
danger in it for me, ’cause I didn’t know when the thing was 
comin’ off, an’ if it did pull off ’fore I could stop it, an’ the 
young braves got het up, the chances was they’d prowl ’round 
my tradin’ shop, raid it, burn it, an’ maybe do somethin’ real 
desperate to me, like swipin’ my pants, for instance. 

‘Well, after the policeman had gone, I wandered over to 
Leapin’ Frog’s camp, some two hundred yards from my shop, 
an’ told him I’d like to have him pay me a visit some time that 
day. So he come over after a bit, an’ I told him that I hoped 
I was his friend, after presentin’ him with a couple o’ strings of 
beads an’ a safety pin or two. He was some surprised an’ 
pleased at my unlooked-for generosity, an’ up an’ said I was 
the best white man he’d ever known, or words to that effect. 
’Course, that didn’t swell up my head any, ’cause I knew I 
was the only white man he knew, anyway. The thing was, 
though, I’d got on his good side, which I needed to be after 
that bicycle tumble an’ the boxin’ match, with a powwow 
ahead. 

“So after cuttin’ ’round the bush a while, I out an’ asked 
him if he thought I was a friend enough to tell somethin’ to, 
an’ explained that I wanted some information. He was-ssome 
surprised at that, but promised to tell me anythin’ I wanted 
to know. Then I out again an’ asked him to give me the 
details of this powwow he was pullin’ off. 

“‘That hit him pretty hard, as I guess he figgered no one but 
Indians knew about it, an’ he just kept quiet an’ looked me over 
curious-like. I waited a while, an’ then dived in an’ told him 
that it was the wrong thing to do, an’ he knewit. I said that 


There are more yarns of Wild Bill Bumps to come in BOYS’ LIFE 
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By E. A. Wood 


Illustrated by 


Bert Salg 


His stommick was 

so big he couldn’t 

see his foot to direct 
its course 


I thought he under- 
stood all about the 
laws of the white 
man, an’ obeyed 
them. I went on 
to add that the 
red-coated Moun- 
ties knew all about 
it, an’ if it wasn’t 
called off, they was 
goin’ to come out 
in a bunch an’ 
arrest him an’ the 
rest of the leaders 
an’ take ’em back 
to jail. 

“Reckon I threw a regular scare into him, ’cause his mouth 
went wider an’ wider as I talked, an’ his hair began to stick 
straight up. Finally I stopped, an’ asked him what he had to 


- say for himself. He was slow in startin’ up, but once he got 


goin’ he had a whole bookful to spout. Strutted up an’ down 
my little floor, wavin’ his arms around majestic, the way all 
Indian orators do. Told me as how he was sorry about this 
powwow bein’ against the law, as he had not known it was. 
A straight fib, that was, an’ both of us knew it. Went on to 
say that he was afraid he couldn’t stop it, as it was too late. 
Admitted that he was leadin’ it, all right, an’ also said that 
there would be around seventy-five braves takin’ part, with, 
perhaps, four hundred squaws an’ old men an’ children lookin’ 
on. It was to happen a week from that day, when the sun was 
high. Goin’ to hold it on a large flat some two miles from 
where his camp an’ my shack were situated. Told me the 
whole thing, he did, he was so frightened over what I’d said 
about the Mounties. 

“Course, I wanted to know why it couldn’t be stopped. He 
explained that all the Indians were lookin’ forward to it, an’ 
to try to stop it on such short notice would make them real 
mad, maybe mad enough to do some cuttin’ up. For himself, 
he saw that it should be stopped, but he was afraid he couldn’t 
do anythin’. The old humbug was just scared into seventeen 
fits that a mess o’ red policemen would come up an’ nab him 
an’ pack him off to jail, an’ he was ready an’ willin’ to do 
anythin’ I wanted to prevent the calamity. So I told him to 
go ahead an’ send word to all the little bands that the powwow 
was not to be held. He argued with me, but I figgered it was 
the only thing to do, an’ so we went over to his camp, an’ he 
gloomily commanded his braves to get their horses, an’ then 
told them to ride to all the different camps an’ give ’em my 
orders. 


“ | oye than three hours passed before I had a whole mess 

of trouble on my neck. Indians, braves, chiefs, an’ 
sometimes even an excited fat squaw, came pourin’ into my 
tradin’ shop, protestin’ against my orders. More an’ more 
came, until we had to go outside to have room for ’em. Some 
of them was just plain disgusted at the turn of things; 
others wanted to know how I’d got my ear into the affair, 
anyway; and a number of ’em were downright mad, and 
thought my partly bald head would make a nice decoration 
on a scalp stick. Leapin’ Frog was there, of course, an’ he 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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John D. Greene, Needham, 
Mass. 


James Bean, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 





Arthur F. McGarr, Muskogee, 
Okla. 








Roger Conant, Red Bank, 
N. J. 





Jos. H. Brinton, West Chester, 


Pa. 


George C. Benedict, Jr., New 
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Fifty-Two Outstanding Eagle 





William Thompson, Minne- Lawrence Fugit, Indianapolis, Walter E. Scott, Milwaukee, 


Frank Dix, Decatur, 
J apolis, Minn. Ind. Wis. 


Haven, Conn. Ala, 


The Harmon Foundatior Scholarship Award. 





HE fifty-two Scouts whose photographs are 

here reproduced were chosen by the National 
Court of Honor of the Boy Scouts of America from 
136 candidates recommended to them for the 
award of this scholarship. The Award consists of 
a badge, and a Scholarship Fund_of one hundred 
dollars to be used as a college or technical school 
fund. These Scouts also became automatically 
eligible to borrow from the Harmon Foundation 
Scout Student Loan Fund. A similar number of 
Awards will be made next year. 








Joseph Chapman Bronson, 


E. Russel Powell, Mexico, Hugh B. O’Donnell, Jr., Seattle, 
Chambersburg, Pa. T 


fo. Vash. 














Lester Sturtz, Wenatchee, 


Milton Sanderson, Commerce, 
Wash. 


Okla. 


LeClercg Bowyer, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Wm. Card, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 











William Culp Darrah, Pitts- 


Raymond Carmichael, Cincinnati, Charles R. Lovejoy, Jamaica Plains, William Fortenberry, Boyle, 
P iss. burgh, Pa. 


Ohio ~ Mass. Miss 





Horace Gorton, St. Paul, 
Minn. Calif. Mich. 





Kenneth Kent, Cedar Rapids, 


Ta. 


Arthur Owen, Petaluma, Donald Nash, Saginaw, Edwin Davis, Corninz, 
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Scouts of the Country for 192 
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Loyd Lillie, Portland, 


Needham G. Bryan, Wilson, Morris Greenwald, St. Louis, Bill Nash, Litile Rock, 
Oreg. Ba. t. Mo. : 


Ark. 


ACH year four outstanding Eagle Scouts are 

chosen from each of the thirteen Scout 

regions, making a total of 52 Awards each year. 
It is made 

‘‘For conspicuous and unselfish service of some 
constructive nature, denoting character, perse- 
verance or self-sacrifice.”’ 

Evidence is required that the candidate has 
actually put into practice in his daily life the 
ideals and principles of the Scout Oath and Law, 
the Motto “‘Be Prepared,’’ and the ‘‘Daily Good 
Turn”’; that he has maintained an active service 
relationship to Scouting; and that he has made 
an effort to develop and demonstrate leadership : = 
Edmond M. Wagner, San Jack Dodd, Spokane, ability. E. Dealton Partridge, Provo Blair Flegal, Valley City, 

Francisco, Calif. Wash. City, Utah N. D. 














Richard Copeland, Malden, 


Mass. 


Sophus Bakken, Minneapolis, Ralph Brimley, Raleigh, John H. Wood, Elmore, 
Minn. N.C. Ohio 














John M. Chambers, Coatesville, Alton S. Sadler, Rocky Mount, 
Pa. N.C. 











Carl F. McM anus, Alma, Rufus V. Davis, Annona, Donald Brinkman, Des Moines, Jack Cubbedge, Savannah, Joe T. Mosley, Albuquerque, Elmer Phillips, Rochester, 
Mich. Texas Towa Ga. N. M. N. 
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Ambassador of Good-Will 

HE miracle that Lindbergh performed, follow- 

ing his flight to Europe, of rekindling through 


his grace and charm the ancient friendship be- 
tween France and America, has been sur- 





building aggressions. Pan-America has had a 
great past; Pan-America will have an even greater 
future. 

Constance Lindsay Skinner’s story, The Golden 
Alligator, in this issue, a fine piece of imaginative 
writing, typifies the veneration with which their 
great patriots have held our own immortal Wash- 
ington, and in turn the interest of the United 
States in their struggles for freedom. If Lind- 
bergh has done nothing more than to remind us of 
this common tie that binds the Americas as one, 
he would still have performed a service that places 
us under a great obligation to him. 
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A Practical Suggestion 


E LIKE to ask ourselves in moments such as 

this, when it is our pleasure to record a glow- 
ing “Good Turn,” what it is possible for us to do to 
play our part in “carrying on.” Fortunately 
there is an answer ready for the boy who would 
like to share in this work of doing a little bit in the 
interest of greater friendship between the peoples 
of the South and our own country. It is a happy 
coincidence that the Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children has chosen Mexico as the 
country to which the children of America should 
direct their efforts to further understanding and 
good-will. The scheme is the sending of Friend- 
ship School Bags with letters and messages of 
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Heroes 


“Wy HOM would you like to be if you were not 

yourself?” That was the question that 
Mr. George R. Gerhard, the supervisor of schools 
at Belleville, N. J., asked 682 boys, and these are 
the answers he got: 363 chose Charles A. Lind- 
bergh; 110, President Coolidge; 66, Henry Ford; 
27, Thomas A. Edison; 16, Gov. Alfred E. Smith; 
14, General John J. Pershing; 13, Gene Tunney; 
12, John D. Rockefeller; 11, Jack Dempsey; 10, 
“Babe” Ruth; 7, Gov. A. Harry Moore; 5, Chief 
Justice Taft; 4, Bobby Jones; 4, Jack Sharkey; 
4, Mayor Walker; 3, “Red” Grange; 3, Com. 
Richard E. Byrd; 2, Rogers Hornsby; 2, Clarence 
Chamberlin; 2, J. P. Morgan; 2, Benito Musso- 
lini; and 2, “My Dad.” 

Those pessimists who groan perennially, “What 
are our young people coming to?” might well take 
heart. Our famous professional athletes and many 
others who are constantly in the limelight are 
among the “also rans.”’ The place accorded such 
men as Henry Ford and Thomas A. Edison, whose 
accomplishments have been in the laboratory and 
factory, is significant. 


Congratulations 
T IS a distinguished group of fifty-two Eagle 
Scouts who have been awarded the Harmon 
Foundation Scholarship, and they, as well as the 
Boy Scout Movement, are to be congratulated. A 
Movement that possesses so fine a group— 





passed by his latest exploit as ambassador 
of good-will to Mexico, and the republics 
of Central America, Colombia and Vene- 


zuela and the West Indies. A 


Starting out from Washington with his 
equally famous partner, The Spirit of St. 
Louis, seven months after his great flight 
to Paris, in a 2,000-mile non-stop flight 
to Mexico City, he once again captured 
the imagination of two nations. An in- 
terested world waited for the word that 
would flash the news that he had reached 
the romantic capital of our southern 
neighbor, but instead of an agony of 
suspense, there was an undercurrent of 
quiet confidence, that even a report of 
“overdue” could not dampen. He was 
lost two hours in the mountains between 
the coast and Mexico City, but calmly 
hunted around until he read the name of 
a town and relocated himself. 

What years of strained relations—con- 
troversies, accusations, mistrusts—were 
blown away in the moment of Lindbergh’s 
landing in Mexico City! Mexico took 
this young man to its heart as Europe did, 
and made him again the symbol of Amer- 
ica’s friendship for its neighbor republic. 





LIFE is doing each month. 
from readers in recent months. 

Those who read Major Burnham’s article this month, “Half Jack- 
Rabbit—Half Wolf!” the distinguished scout’s contribution to our 
True Adventure Series, will find there a thrill all its own. 
issue of the magazine will carry Lincoln Ellsworth’s own story of the 
hazardous flight he made towards the North Pole. It isa two-part story: 
the latter half will deal with his flight in the dirigible Norge over the Pole 
and the Polar Sea to Alaska. Many have expressed themselves as con- 
sidering this the most distinguished series appearing, not merely in a 
boys’ magazine, but any magazine at the present time. 

The articles by Myron M. Stearns on “* What Kind of College is Best” 
is attracting wide attention. The April issue will contain a study of the 
Colleges of Great Prestige, such as Harvard, Princeton and Yale. i 

Our readers will be especially interested’ in the announcement appear- | 
ing on page 43 of the project, in which BOYS’ LIFE shares, of sending | 
two scouts on an expedition with the Martin-Johnsons to Africa, and of 
the arrangement which will be made with them to write a special article 
for BOYS’ LIFE on their experiences. It is probably the most dazzling 
offer made to boys, and since the offer iso 
tically any Second-class Scout can qualify in the next three months, 
provided he is of the required age. The development of this offer is 
going to provide one of the finest undertakings by a boys’ magazine and 
we feel sure our readers will look forward to it with keen interest. 
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About Ourselves 


CORRESPONDENT writing to us recently says that he is kept 
breathless with anticipation for every new issue of the magazine, 
and turns over its pages eagerly to find out what new thing BOYS’ 
It is typical of the enthusiastic comments 


The April 


n to First-class Scouts, prac- 


and they were a close choice among 156 
Scouts—might well feel great satisfaction 
at the interest shown in its program and 
the loyalty it has engendered among its 
older members. 

The award is made for no spectacular 
deed. It calls for a record of continuous 
and loyal service. 
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Heroes Unsung 

NE of the dreaded scourges in the 
Americas used to be the Yellow 
Fever. Forty-five years ago an epidemic 
in the South resulted in 16,000 deaths. 
Yellow Fever as a disease is extremely rare 
to-day. Once we had learned that mos- 
quitoes carried the disease it was a rela- 

tively simple matter to stamp it out 
The manner in which that knowledge 
was gained is a story unequaled in the 
annals cf heroism. In 1900, after the 
Spanish-American War, a commission was 
sent to Cuba to investigate the cause of 
Yellow Fever. It consisted of Major 











It was the same story in the republics of 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Porto Rico, Dominican Republic, Cuba. Thou- 
sands crowded around his plane, thousands hailed 
him as typifying the gallantry, courtesy and 
friendship of young America. In the presence 
of Charles Lindbergh the nations breathe a purer 
air. 


Our Sister Republics 

ONE of the great benefits of Lindbergh’s good- 

will flights has been to remind us of the bond 
between the United States and our sister republics 
of the South. Not only do they share with us in 
those ideals of freedom and government that un- 
fettered us from the tradition of the old world, 
but they derive from those very ideals.. Our 
struggles inspired them. Washington and the 
great leaders of the North fired their imagination, 
and led to the efforts that turned colonies of the 
old Europe into the republics of the new Americas. 
It was the attitude of America that stood be- 
tween these struggling countries and empire- 


good-will to the children of Mexico to reach them 
on their Day of Independence, which is celebrated 
on September 16th. 

This is not an undertaking for individuals so 
much as it is a project for Scout Troops and similar 
organizations of boys and girls. They should 
be made a part of-a study of the country and its 
people. Your school or Sunday-school teacher, or 
Scoutmaster or Director of any other organization 
to which you belong should be interested in 
securing from this Committee, whose address is 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City, its sugges- 
tions as to the most effective way of carrying 
out this project. The Scout Movement in 
Mexico is new and Scout Troops in America 
can make a fine gesture of friendship by in- 
cluding in their their tokens of good-will such 
handicraft projects in leather and wood or 
other typical “‘What-Scouts-Make” enterprises, 
as they feel will have a particular appeal to the 
newest scouts in the great world brotherhood 
of boys. 


Walter Reed, Dr. James Carroll, Dr. 
Jesse W. Lazear and Dr. Aristides Agramonte. 
Acting on the theory of a Cuban doctor—Carlos 
J. Finlay—the commission decided to find out 
whether the disease was transmitted by mosquitoes. 
Two members of the commission submitted to 
being bitten by mosquitoes that had fed on fever 
patients. Lazear died; Carroll almost gave his life. 
It was necessary, however, to prove beyond 
doubt that the mosquito was the sole carrier of 
the disease. Two Privates of the U. S. Army, 
John A. Kissinger and John J. Moran offered 
themselves. They refused any compensation. 
Dr. Finlay’s theory was proved beyond a doubt, 
and as a result thousands of lives have been saved. 
Of that gallant band, only Kissinger—a broken 
and weakened Kissinger—survives. ‘The move- 
ment asking that the Government take care of the 
families of this gallant band is one that should have 
the hearty sympathy of all our readers. Interest 
your Dad in these unsung heroes of America. You 
will find a dramatic story told by Homer Croy in 
the December, 1927, issue of World’s Work. 
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The Scout World 





President Walter W. Head at the microphone. He talked over 
WEAF and twenty-seven stations on Anniversary Day 


By James West 


Age 13, Washington, D.C. Scout Bradford was swimming 
back and forth under water when he heard a lady scream for 
help. He turned around in time to see her go down, and im- 
mediately went to her rescue. He warned her not to touch 
him, but she was so completely exhausted that she did not 
seem to understand him. Reaching out her arm she gripped 
the Scout around the neck and kicked out with the result that 
he was for quite a time afterwards in pain. Breaking the hold 
he drew back, and as she started to go down got hold of her 
again, both going under water. She was totally exhausted and 
the Scout finelly got kerashore. The Scout weighed only ninety- 
five pounds, and the woman rescued weighed 155 pounds. 


Anniversary Week 


HESE notes are written just as plans are being inaugurated 
over the entire country for the celebration of Anniversary 
Week. The record of Scout service in the great disasters which 
so suddenly came upon several parts of the country, during 
the last three years, is the inspiration for the Anni -ersary 
feature this year. How would your Troop and your Council 
meet such an emergency? In New England and St. Louis 
and in Florida, Scouts were on the job within a very short 
while after the disasters. 
The plan of mobilization that each Local Council and each 
Scout Troop have been requested to set up, should make 
Scouting of even greater Community value than it has been 





Three Heroes 

OR the first time in its history 

the National Court of Honor 

has awarded the highly prized 

Honor Medal to two Philippine 

Scouts. Three years ago the Boy Scouts 

of America sent out an Executive to 

organize the Movement in the far islands, 

and from time to time we have published 

in these pages details showing the fine 

spirit of these newest recruits to Ameri- 

can Scouting. It gives us great pleasure 

to congratulate the Philippines on this 

additional evidence of the real Scout 
spirit. 

Scout Leonardo de la Cruz, Troop 

121, Tenderfoot, 13 years of age, 

Iloilo, P. I. There had been a continu- 











Sas 





ous downpour of rain; which flooded the 





Greenburgh, N. C., Scouts with evidences of a Good Turn 


streets and playgrounds. Scout de la Cruz was returning 
from school with his little brother when he saw a little bey, 
who had stumbled and fallen into a deep ditch, being swept 
towards the river. The Scout handed his books to 
his brother and jumped in after the drowning boy. 
A number of other boys were witnesses of the acci- 
dent. Against the swift current, the Scout barely 
made it with his heavy burden. Getting the drown- 
ing boy ashore he applied artificial respiration and 
restored him to consciousness. 

Scout Theodorico G. Casipit, Troop 53, 
Tenderfoot, age 17, of Manila, P.I. While at- 
tending the town fiesta at a place called Bigaa, Scout 
Casipit noticed three women and a man in a ban-o 
on the Bigaa River. The boat suddenly capsized, 
throwing the occupants into the river. The man 
and the boatman succeeded in grabbing two of the 
women. The Scout, who was in uniform, threw 
off his shoes and swam out. He dove in and 
brought the missing girl ashore, then went back 
and assisted the others of the party in getting 
safely to the shore. 


A Washington (D. C.) Hero 
Scout Lowell Bradford, Troop 42, Eagle Scout, 
1928 


Paul and Lloyd Waner—“ Big” and “ Little Poison’ 


Scouts to their home town, Ada, Okla. 





’ of Pittsburgh baseball fame, w 


relcomed by 


in the past. The value of such service depends in large part 
on the speed with which it is rendered. 
Outstanding Scout News 


T IS not often that we have the privilege of announcing 
such outstanding Scout news as you will find elsewhere in 





The $6,000 mascot of Los Angeles Scouts, presented by 
Mr. J. K. Kellog 

















Bruno Andrews, one of the famous Borden crew, 
is now Deputy Regional Executive for Sea 
Scouts in New York and New Jersey 








Scouts from Royal Palm, Florida, Council, who visited Cuba recently 








The deaf and dumb vell from the stands at Iowa City’s 
Boy Scout Day 


this issue. We refer to the announcement of the Harmon 
Foundation Awards of Scholarships to fifty-two Eagle Scouts, 
and the offer from Mr. George Palmer Putnam, Honorary 


Scout, and his son, David Binney Putnam, to send two 
Scouts to Africa with the Martin Johnson exploration 
party... The first of these is, of course, of primary in- 
terest to older Scouts. It speaks eloquently for the 
loyalty to Scouting and the feeling of “once a Scout, 
always a Scout” of all in the Movement, that boys of 
such outstanding qualifications and service should have 
been recommended for this Award by the twelve 
Regions. As you know the Award is a fund to help 
the Scout to secure the benefit of a higher education 
either through college or technical school. _ It is splendid 
that all Scouts can look forward to this award, for a 
similar number will be chosen each year. 

If the eight Sea Scouts who manned the Northern 
Light of the Borden Arctic Expedition had a great 
experience, it is an even more thrilling one that Mr. 
Putnam offers to two Scouts. This is to be open only 
to younger boys—to qualify you must be between 
thirteen and a half and fifteen years of age. It is prob- 


ably the most exciting adventure ever offered to younger Scouts. 
Officials and parents are assured that every reasonable 


(Continued on page 54) 








The Crested Seas 


PART V 


E WERE both good swimmers, and 
struck out at once to regain the up- 
turned craft. On account of the 
breaking crests I shipped consider- 
able water with the result that I was thoroughly 
seasick when at last I succeeded in getting a grip. 

In the bottom of the dory the plug becket is 
rove through the outside for just such emer- 
gencies as this. Clutching hold of the plug strap 
I hung on, while Cap’n Jock clung to the other 
end. Between us we tried to right her, but the 
seas were too heavy. 

“No good trying until this swell gets down a 
bit. Meanwhile we better lash ourselves, so as 
to get higher out of the water.” 

Making a piece of trawl line fast along the keel, 
Uncle Jock passed a bowline under my arms and 
secured this to the lifeline, afterwards doing the 
same for himself. In this way we were saved the 
strain of clutching desperately all the time to 
keep from being swept away. 

It was biting cold, and in my exhausted state 
the icy water seemed to penetrate to one’s very 
bones. After all the agonizing experiences through 
which we had already passed, this was the crown- 
ing stroke of misfortune. We had missed our 
vessel, lost our fish, encountered an unprecedented 
run of head winds, fog, and dirty weather, and 
now here we were on our beam-ends just in sight 
of the lights of home. 

A man who was lost might find his way back 
to the land in a dory. But when even this frail 
reed was broken, one’s predicament was hopeless 
indeed. With such bitter thoughts in my mind, 
and with the cold chilling out the last spark of 
resolution, I groaned. 

“‘Wish to God we’d gone down at the start.” 

This evidence of surrender on my part drew a 
withering fire from my Uncle Jock. 

“Ought to be ashamed to croak like that.” 

“But what’s the good, we’re just as bad off 
now as though we were a hundred miles out at 
sea.” 

The occasional flash of the Cranberry Light, shooting its 
long rays through the gloom, shone merely to tantalize us 
in our dire extremity. Whenever the flash came round it 
seemed to cry out in mocking refrain. 

‘So near, and yet so far!” 

Filled with bitterness at this eternal taunt, at last in despera- 
tion I exclaimed. 

“Tf we don’t get picked up soon, I’m goin’ to cut my rope 
and go under.” 

“Come all this way, an’ then quit?” Uncle Jock inquired 
with amazement. 

“‘What's the good o’ just hangin’ on to prolong the misery. 
Might as well be through with it if we’re goin’ to die any- 
way.” 

‘There ain’t goin’ to be no dyin’ aboard this dory.” 

“But what can we do?” 

“We can spit on our hands an’ take a new grip.” 

At a dismal groan from me, my Uncle continued. 

‘In my forty years on the banks, Johnnie Angus, I’ve seen 
many a coward go down just because he didn’t have sand 
enough to hang on.” 

“But you’ve never been in as bad a place as this,” I remon- 
strated. 

“T haven’t!” he snorted with contempt. ‘Why, bless me, 
if ye was on top of an upturned dory on Grand Bank in mid- 
winter, then ye might begin to talk. This is June, an’ we’re 
only a few miles off shore. How’d ye like to be over two 
hundred miles off, nothin’ nearer than Newfoundland, an’ 
freezin’ winter gales at that?” 

“Ts that the kinda fix you were in once?” 

“You bet ye. We got our dory righted finally, an’ started 
to row ashore, while a hard nor’east wind blew the spray into 
ice as it come over us. 

“On the second night, Stephen Graham, my dorymate, 
started to humor himself and take it easy, ‘Better row, or 
ye’ll freeze,’ I told him. But he said it was no use, an’ so he 
froze, jus’ laid himself down an’ died because he didn’t have 
spunk enough to keep on fightin’.” 

“And what happened to you, Uncle Jock?” I in- 
quired, forgetting my own sorrows in the recounting of 
this tale. 

“What happened to me? Why, I kep’ on rowin’, o’ course. 
When I seen my hands was beginnin’ to go, I held them to 
the oars to freeze into the hooks so that I would still hold 
the handles o’ the oars no matter what else happened.” 

“An you made it all right?” 

OQ’ course I did. An’ what’s more, I ain’t goin’ to beat 
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out all I been through, Johnnie Angus, an’ then die right in 
sight o’ Cranberry Light.” 


ROM the long gruelling exposure I had passed into a sort 
of comitose state, when I was roused out of myself by 
the sound of my Uncle shouting. 

“Ahoy, there! Ahoy!” 

He had a lusty, penetrating voicé, and he was throwing 
all his weight into it, as he sent out a series of long drawn-out 
hails. 

At first, I was a bit mystified, then gazing in the direction 
indicated, I saw the mast-head light of a schooner coming 
up like a star out of the east. 

Once again I wanted to shout for joy. -It-did-seem as 
though. when things looked blackest, there was always de- 
liverance coming for those who kept their nerve. 

Joining in my voice, I aided in doing my -best to attract 
the vessel’s attention. The thought that she might escape 
us, made me literally yell for my life as I sent my voice across 
the intervening waste of night and sea. 

As the vessel topped the crests, a red light appeared, at 
which Uncle Jock remarked: 

“‘She’s on the port tack, headin’ in fer Canso.” 

“Does her course lie our way?” I asked anxiously. ‘ 

“No, as she’s headin’ now, she’s about as close to us as 
she’ll come.” . 

““No hope then, if we aren’t heard?” 

“None.” 

Again and again we sent out shouts, cries, and catcalls 
into the gloom. I was beginning to despair, when a flash 
flickered on the vessel’s deck, and it became apparent that she 
had altered her course and was bearing down upon us. 

There was no doubt that our hail had at last been heard. 
The only trouble was the fog, which seemed to yield tempo- 
rarily, only to close in again like some great leaden blanket. 

In order to guide them the better, we kept up our shouting 
continually, while the riding lights of the vessel drew steadily 
nearer.» Then, out of the mist and the night, we descried the 
white foam at her forefoot, and the shadowy outline of her 
sails looming ghastly in the fog. 

A man was standing in her forechains, peering ahead, while 
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now and again he gave the helmsman directions 
on how to steer. 

Drawing nearer, he called out, 

“‘Who are ye, anyway?”’, 

To this causal query, my Uncle answered, 

‘Jock MacPhee o’ the Airlie, adrift wi’ a 
dorymate.” 

The fog was thickest and most baffling just 
then, and at our last hail we were startled to 
hear the dim voice of the man in the fore- 
chains giving an order which caused her to 
bear away, instead of closing up. 

“Starboard yer helm there,” was the call 
aboard the rescuing vessel, and almost in- 
stantly we drew appreciably apart. 

At this, Uncle Jock himself shouted to the 
helmsman. 

‘Port, port!” 

The helmsman must have heard the cry for 
he started to obey, whereat the man in the 
forechains, evidently the Skipper, burst out: 

“Starboard,” I said, “‘can’t ye hear?” 

As we ranged rapidly apart there was a 
strange sound of protest from the wheel, while 
the Skipper was expostulating. 

“They was over to starboard, can’t see 
nothin’ thro pea-soup anyway.” 

As my Uncle sent out another and yet 
another hail, there was still the evidence of 
disagreement aboard the schooner. The whole 
thing was inexplicable. In my amazement at 
what had transpired, I was too much taken 
aback to even feel chagrin or disappointment. 

“Started to pick us up, and then, when he 
was almost on to us, bore off again on the 
opposite tack, I can’t make head or tail of it.” 

‘*Well sometimes sound is very deceptive in 
a fog,”’ remarked Uncle Jock. ‘I’ve seen it on 
the banks when lads in a dory was hailin’ me 
from the starboard, an’ I’d a sworn they was 
to port. Sound seems to come back like an 
echo till ye can’t tell where it’s from. There’s 
nothin’ so mixin’ up fer a man as a fog. But 
they’ll be back again, just wait.” 

With this he sent out a lusty, 
“A-h-o-y,—there, A-h-o—y!” 


GOMEWHERE in the gloom we heard plainly the sound of 
slatting blocks, and whining gear. She was obviously 
still close by. But even as we strained our ears to listen, it be- 
came increasingly apparent that the distance was increasing. 

Uncle Jock looked more and more perplexed. 

“Got me,” he muttered, at last. 

‘What in the world do you make of it?” 

“Still think he ought to be back on the next tack.” 

As time passed, and the last sign of the schooner was 
finally swallowed up, the idea of rescue seemed to have gone 
glimmering. I might have broken down from disappoint- 
ment, but there was a lure of mystery that still kept me tensed, 
expectant. 

Uncle Jock, always slow to believe evil, began to mutter. 

‘‘ Aye, perhaps it’s something more than fog after all.” 

Dodging to escape the waves that plopped over us, I shook 
my head to-clear my eyes of brine, then peered into the 
glistening impenetrable wall, hoping to see a schooner’s fore- 
foot come foaming out of the gloom. 

Uncle Jock still called at intermittent intervals. But as 
there was no possible encouragement, his shouts grew less and 
less, and finally both of us were silent again, with nothing 
but the swish of the seas, and the long-drawn moan of the 
bitter wind. 

As time passed, and as the last clew of the vessel was 
finally swallowed up, our hope of rescue had been blotted out. 

There was speechless period in which the agony seemed 
to sink in, and then Uncle Jock pulled himself up on the life- 
line, and let out a shuddering moan. 

It was a new thing for me to see this imperturbable stoic 
exhibit any feeling. I was beginning to wonder if perhaps 
he wasn’t going a bit dippy, when he muttered, half aloud: 

‘* Aye, it’s more than fog behind this business.” 

“D’ye mean that someone started to pick us up, and 
then deliberately missed us?” 

“That’s jus’ what happened, Johnnie Angus.” 

“But I can’t believe that anyone would ever do such a 
thing.” 

“‘Umph, I’m slow enough myself at catchin’ on. But this 
here missin’ wasn’t no accident o’ the fog. An’ what’s more, 
there’s only one Skipper afloat that would ’ave pulled this 
trick on me.” 

‘““Who’s that?” 

‘Black Dan Campbell o’ the Dundee!” 

Clinging there to that upturned dory, left to drown like 
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rats, a fire of resentment began to flame up within me. In- 
deed, so intense was my feeling that all thought of self was 
clean blotted out of mind. 

As the treachery of Black Dan Campbell began to sink 
in, it seemed to call forth a new and grim determination, 
a sudden surge of strength where there had been weakness. 

‘Thinks that the fog will hide his treachery.” 

“Thinks that he’s seen the last o’ the MacPhees.” 

If ever I had desired to live, it was now. 

The more I pondered over what had happened the more 
impatient I became. Instead of sagging on the support, as I 
had formerly done, I found myself suddenly scourged into 
fevered action. 


OOSENING the bow line, by which I was made fast, I 
began to struggle with the dory bottom in an effort to 
get her back again upon an even keel. 

‘What ye tryin’ to do?” muttered Uncle Jock. 

“T want to right the dory.” : 

“Now ye’re talkin’, that’s better than playin’ the quitter. 
But we’ll have to wait a bit.” 

“Why wait?” 

“Seas are too rough yet, but they are going down.” 

On account of the fire within, passive waiting now seemed 
impossible. 

‘“‘Can’t be lyin’ here doin’ nothin’ forever.” 

“But ye’d better conserve yer energies, son, no good makin’ 
a fool o’ yerself fightin’ something too big fer ye. Just keep 
yer shirt on, and everything ’ill be all right.” 

Realizing the sense of this advice, I held myself in leash, 
while we fell to discussing Black Dan and all the treacheries 
he had played against our clan. 

The loss of my father, which had sometimes been in doubt, 
now seemed to be established beyond question. 

“4 man who’d leave another to drown on an upturned dory, 
wouldn’t stop at nothin’,” Uncle Jock burst out. ‘’Twas 
him all right that done Neil foul that night when he was lost 
in Chedabucto Bay. What he tried to do to me this night, 
is what he done to me brother.” 

“ An’ we'll get him yet,” I muttered as a fervent prayer. 

“ Aye, and that we will,” responded Uncle Jock. 

Finally, after half a dozen impatient starts, the Skipper 
considered that the sea had subsided sufficiently to allow an 
effort to right the dory. 

This task, under normal conditions, would have been easy 
enough to negotiate. But on account of exhaustion and lack 
of food, it was now a case of the spirit willing and the body 
weak. 

Again and again we almost succeeded, only to be forced 
back, panting and spent, as though the sea were merely 
trying to mock our puny strength. 

“No good killin’ ourselves tryin’ the impossible. Still 
have a good chance o’ bein’ picked up, ye know. See the 
fog’s clearin’.”’ 

But there was no idea of quitting in my mind, and I kept 
at it intermittently. While Uncle Jock was still cautioning 
me to desist, a lifting wave happened to give an added kick 
to my weakened efforts, and suddenly, against expectation, 
the dory swung over onto its bottom. 

Maneuvering carefully at bow and stern, we managed to 
get into position, to prevent her capsizing once more, after 
which we commenced to bail her out. 

As usual I was too eager, and drew sharp comment from 
Uncle Jock. 

“Easy there, easy! Have her over again, if ye don’t look 
out.” 

Finally, the gunnel began to rise above the surface, and 
while I still clung to the bows, Uncle Jock climbed aboard 
and soon had her bailed dry. 

Fortunately the sail, oars, spars, and trawl tub, which 
we had lashed together to act as a drogue, were al! made fast, 
otherwise we would probably have lost them all when the 
boat went over. 

As there was a light inshore breeze making up, we stepped 
the mast and proceeded to put the sail to her, and soon had 
her heading in with satisfaction. 

“Do you know just where we are?” 

“Got a fair idea.” 

The weather was still unsettled, but the mist was lifting, 
and shortly we descried a small steamer bound east. Our 
progress was slow, but all the time the fog was clearing, and 
now before noon, a small fishing smack was sighted just 

ead. 

“Guess we'd better run down and ask our position.” 

It took half an hour to get within hailing distance, and 
we found that we were only four miles from the gas buoy off 
Canso Light. 

On learning of our predicament, the Skipper of the 
smack gave us some bread and butter and a drink of 
cold tea, which proved a great reviver. 

“You'd better let us run you in,” he volunteered. 

No, the wind’s favorable,” replied my Uncle. ‘We're 
all right.” 

With a cheery good-bye, we ran close to the land, 
which by this time was clearly visible ahead of us. A 
grim, hard, rocky coastline white surf, and bastion 
Stanite; a more foreboding shore could not be imagined. 
And yet, as I beheld it through the lifting fog, the very 
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grimness of the rocks was precious in my eyes after our 
endless torture of sea and fog. 

The reefs and sunken rocks lie thick off Canso, and here 
my Uncle’s skill told as he threaded his way unhesitatingly 
through the imperilled channel. 

By the middle of the afternoon, with the sun shining, we 
rounded Cranberry Head, and swung in amid the shipping 
of Canso Harbor. 

The port was full of coasters and fishermen who had put 
in to escape the bad weather. 

““There’s our lads, tied up alongside at Whitman’s wharf,” 
exclaimed my Uncle. 

Following the sweep of his hand, I beheld the Airlie with 
her ensign flapping lazily at half mast. It wasn’t the first 
time that Foul Weather Jock had come up as it were from 
a watery grave. From what I knew of my Uncle now, it 
seemed to me that above all else we owed our deliverance 
to his efforts. But such an idea was evidently the farthest 
from his mind, for he burst out with sudden thankfulness: 

“‘Tt’s the mercy o’ God, Johnnie Angus.” 

All such thoughts, at that moment, were swept clean from 
my mind as I beheld the sharp clipper bows, and the soaring 
topmasts of the Dundee, lying amid the shipping in the stream. 

At the first sight of Dan Campbell’s vessel, I was intent on 
swooping down right then and there in order to brand him 
before the eyes of the whole port. But my Uncle disagreed. 

“Nay, we won’t be botherin’ about the likes o’ him just now.” 

“But I thought you said out there on the dory that you’d 
get him?” 

‘* Aye, but I'll be bidin’ me time.” 


GREAT demonstration awaited us aboard the Airlie. 

Little Rory, the piper, exclaimed. ‘‘Sure, I always 

expect to see Foul Weather Jock come struttin’ back out o’ 
the jaws o’ death.” 

Louis almost broke down at my reappearance. The faithful 
negro had been with me continually ever since I first went to 
sea. As a dory-mate, I believe that he would have willingly 
sacrificed himself at any time to save me. 

After a good meal, I turned in and slept the clock round. 
Next morning I awoke greatly refreshed, and except for a 
drawn look from lack of food, apparently none the worse for 
my experiences. 

Over the breakfast table that morning I told all hands of 
the treachery of Black Dan Campbell. 

As the Skipper was not present at the time, there was no 
restraint in the Gaelic oaths and threats that passed around 
the foc’sle table. 
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Wild Archie, who was the most literally minded of our 
crowd, was not the kind to be satisfied with mere say-so 
evidence, and he continued to express his doubts until the 
cook declared: 

“There’s no doubt that Black Dan done what the young 
feller says.” 

“How'd ye make that out?” 

“Because, I was up at Riley’s poolroom yesterday, before 
the Skipper an’ this lad showed up. Black Dan was in there 
pretty well jingled. When someone says, ‘Old Jock ‘ill make 
port all right.’ Black Dan butts in, with, ‘They'll never 
make it. Them two MacPhees has gone to Fiddlers Green, 
where they belong.’ 

‘*“How d’ye happen to know so much?’ I asks. 

“*Oh, I know, that’s all, them fellers is gone,’ an’ with that 
he goes out behind where a gang was lappin’ up some stuff 
that Riley just run in from Saint Pierre, and all the time, out- 
side there, I heard him laughing out, “‘‘Them two MacPhees 
is gone to Fiddlers Green.’” 

“That proves it all right,” everybody exclaimed. And 
at this last testimony, even Wild Archie threw away his 
doubts. 

“Yea, we'll get him this time, no mistakin’ it,” was his 
closing remark, as the Skipper entered, putting a damper 
for the time being on further discussions of this sort. 

That same afternoon, while ashore, I was passing Riley’s 
poolroom, an infamous joint, where they made a killing in 
selling smuggled liquor to sailors and fishermen. 

Uncle Jock had warned me never to go near the place. 
But as I passed, this afternoon, I was attracted by a familiar 
voice holding forth in loud impassioned tones. 

With curiosity getting the better of me, I shoved back the 
door and entered, to be greeted by the sight of Wild Archie 
in a paroxysm, stamping up and down, exclaiming fervently: 

‘‘Lead me to ’im! Oh, lead me to ’im!” 

I have never seen the Judique giant appearing more sinister 
and foreboding. His bronzed and weather-beaten face was 
livid with the intenseness of his rage. 

Suddenly, in a frenzy, he ripped open his homespun 
shirt; tattooed in China ink and gunpowder on his bared 
breast there appeared his own and his wife’s initials, with 
a heart between and the Saviour on the cross above. Over 
this most sacred symbol, the Judique giant now placed his 
right hand and swore vengeance swift and sure upon Black 
Dan Campbell and his ilk. 


EATED about the rum shop more than one Judique 
Highlander backed him up in his vow. 

Said one: ‘It’s a cryin’ shame, Archie, that ye haven’t 
been able to get that Campbell feller yet. He’s been shootin’ 
his face all over the outports on how he’s put it over ye.” 
‘What about the race to the Western Ground, this spring?” 
‘Oh, he don’t say nothin’ about that, an’ to tell the truth, 

that’s another reason why he’s layin’ fer that Airlie’s 

gang. Black Dan is one o’ them who if he can’t win 

the game, will beat the game. By fair means or by 

foul, he’s bound to get you fellers, an’ all the time 
ye just lay back an’ take it.” 

“Here’s one that ain’t goin’ to take no more of it 
lyin’ down,”’ Wild Archie was de- 
claring, when, attracted by the din, 
Captain Jock himself burst into the 
place. With his black shore coat, 
and his somber mien, he certainly 
cut an incongruous figure in Riley’s 
den. He stood on the threshold, 
with an inquiring eye, and then 
catching sight of me, burst out: 

“What are ye doin’ here, Johnnie 
Angus?” 

“Came in to see what was up.” 

““What d’ye mean?” 

“T heard Wild Archie yellin’ 
and——” 

Wild Archie here interrupted. 

““No, ye ain’t goin’ to stop me 
this time, neither, Skipper.” 

The giant was in defiant mood, 
but Cap’n Jock ignored him, and 
addressing the crowd inquired, 
“What’s the row?” 

“Tt’s over Cap’n Campbell o’ the 
Dundee,” answered Riley from be- 
hind the bar. 

“More likely it’s from your rotten 
hooch,” glowered my Uncle. ‘Pity they couldn’t run 
ye out o’ town, Riley, wi’ yer miserable business 0’ 
robbin’ wives an’ bairns.” 

At this an outsider tried to butt in, but he was cut 
short. 

“Ve jus’ keep yer oar out o’ this.” 

‘But surely you ain’t goin’ to take Black Dan’s dirt 
lyin’ down? The whole fleet’s talkin’ about it now. 
If ye can’t settle up yer ain quarrels, Jock MacPhee, 
just leave it to some of us MacDonalds frae Judique 
Mountain.” 

“None o’ that fer me.” 

(Continued on page 48) 





Billy Sloane’s Derby 


ORPORAL CHARLIE LANNING of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police finished harnessing his 
dogs and hauled off his mitt again to shake hands 
with young Bill Sloane. Lanning was big, powerful, 

and steel-blue eyed. He appraised the lad before him for 
a moment, then he grinned and threw his two great arms about 
him with a surprising show of affection. ‘“‘Gee, kid, but 
you’re growing fast. Seems just like yesterday you used to 
sit on my knee, a fair-haired baby, and delve into my pockets 
for candies.” 

He felt the lad’s arms and dug his fingers into his shoulders. 
‘Strong as an ox, too,” he remarked. ‘I hear you are going 
to Winnipeg for a special course in Geology?” 

Billy’s usually smiling face became solemn. ‘‘That’s not 
so sure now, Corporal. Our catch this season has been poor. 
If dad makes good this trip, I may. If he doesn’t—well, 
I won’t. Gee, but I’ve wanted this Geology course all my 
life. Look at all this country, teeming with minerals, and 
Dad and I don’t know enough to know them when we see 
them, yet, like a lot more of us, we think we’re prospecting 
if we go out in the summer and stake from a few surface signs 
that any blind boob couldn’t fail to notice. If I knew a tiny 
bit about Geology we’d have at least a fighting chance of 
discovering something. As it is, we haven’t any.” 

A ‘‘Guess you’re right there, Bill, and here’s hoping 
it’ll come out all right, even yet. Only—you’d 
make a dandy recruit for the R. C. M. P.” 


Corporal Lanning shouted to his dogs. They 
sprang up and started off. 
“So long, Billy! See you again soon. Good 


luck!” 

Bill went back to the rear of the cabin to finish 
the splitting of kindling wood, which he had been at 
before Lanning showed up for a bite of dinner. 

His axe never stopped for an hour as he worked 
on the neat piles of cut tamarack, birch, jack-pine and 
spruce that lay there, a monu- 
ment of promised comfort for 
the balance of the winter 
months. As he split, he sang, a 
and his voice carried far up the —e 


frozen river on the crisp, crack- 4° 
ling, forty-below-zero atmos- bh 
phere. As he sang, three % 
shaggy dogs came in from the i 


bush, sat watching him for 
a time, then began to howl a 
chorus-dirge to the sky. He 
threw a piece of wood at them 
playfully, but so long as he 
sang, they howled. He changed 
to a whistle, which they did not 
seem to resent so much. 

Bill Sloane was happy. And 
why not? Happiness, like the 
mop of fair hair on his head, was 
part of him. He had lived all 
the life he could remember up 
there at Hundred Mile Point, 
and just faintly he could call 
to memory a woman, his 
mother, who died when he was 
but four years old. 

His father, a trapper and 
a man of the woods, because he 
loved the life and cared nothing 
for money except for the neces- 
sities which it might bring, had 
carried little Billy away with 
him to his home at the fringe 
of the woods, had cared for him 
and tended him, taking him, 
wrapped up in furs and blan- 
kets, on long trips into the bush, 
until life in the open became 
the very existence of the 
healthy, growing youngster. 
And in the long winter nights 
his father taught him the 
“three R’s,” and a_ great 
deal more of schooling, for 
Jim Sloane was a_ well-educated, . well- 
read man. 

Billy had attended school at times, at 
Prince Albert and at The Pas, whenever 
possible, and had passed his matriculation 
in high school. 

He loved his father with a fierce sort of 
burning love that he was never ashamed of 
showing, and to Sloane the elder, his boy Billy 
was the very breath of life itself. fast.” 

Bill’s weakness—if it was a weakness—was / 
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dogs. He had romped and scrambled with dogs all his days, 
and although his father had dreaded, time and again, that one 
or another of those animals would attack him, it had never 
happened, and Billy seemed to be able to get more out of 
them than even Jim Sloane himself. Bill had never been known 
to abuse his dogs, yet he got implicit obedience from them. 

The Sloanes had a fast, two-and-a-half year old team of 
seven nondescripts, chiefly a mixture of collie and husky, that 
Bill had trained from puppies, also three older dogs, which 
they used as spares. Five of the fast team were out with 
Mr. Sloane. The three older dogs were those that had just 
been providing the chorus to Bill’s song. The two younger 
ones were chasing along the river somewhere. 


A> THE afternoon wore on, Bill packed in all the kindling 
and set the cabinin order. But, once in a while, he would 
run out to the front and scan the great sweep of the broad 
Saskatchewan River, looking for signs of his father, who was 
due back from his seventy-mile circular trip over his traplines 

Bill generally accompanied his father, and at times even 
went alone, but this time he had stayed at home to attend to 
such mundane things as tidying up the cabin and washing 
clothes. 

Just when Bill was beginning to think his father had been 
delayed and would be out 
for another night, he spied 
a dark object speeding 
down the river, his way. 
He knew it for Ned, their 
lead dog. Always, when 
about three milesfromhome, 
it was a habit to release 
Ned and send him on as 
a half-hour’s warning to the 
one at home that the other 
was on the way and that all 
was well. 

Bill whistled, and the dog 
redoubled his speed, coming 
in like the very wind and 
dashing on him in an exu- 
berance of joy. 

Ned was a real dog, half 
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collie, half husky, black and white in color and almost human 
in his intelligence. Although he was not very big, he was of 
unbelievable strength and endurance; would pull till he 
dropped and often had to be held back, so eager was he in his 
work. Bill was Ned’s god, and Ned was never very far away 
from his place of worship when he had any choice in the matter. 

The table was laid and supper ready when big Jim Sloane 

raced up the sloping bank of the river and pulled up at the 
door ‘ 
There was an affectionate greeting between father and son 
and a hasty unharnessing of the dogs. About three pounds of 
hot corn-meal and white fish were fed to each dog by Bill, as 
his father indulged in the luxury of a wash-up and a change. 
then supper. 

“What kind of a catch, Dad?” 
ask the question. 

“No good at all, Billy boy; a few mink and fox—not worth 
going out after. It looks as if you’re going to be stumped 
again for getting to school. We just don’t seem to have any 
luck.” 

For a moment Bill’s face betrayed the keen disappointment 
he tried so hard not to show, but he quickly recovered his 
composure. 

“‘ Any visitors?” asked his father. 

“Oh, yes. Corp. Lanning stopped off for dinner, on his 
way to The Pas. The dog derby comes off in two or three 
days. Who's going to win?” 

“Blessed if I know, Billy, although it looks a good guess for 
Red Sanders. All the good ones are entered. Might be 
anybody’s race. Wouldn’t you like to take a run in? I'll 
stay home.” 

“Tt would be nifty, all right, Dad, but—oh, I guess I'll 
just stay right here.” 

This was not like Billy’s mood, and it made his father look 
over at him in a worried way. 


Billy was almost afraid to 


FTER supper, Jim Sloane brought in his small catch and 

he and Bill sorted out the skins and stretched them. 

Then they went to bed, for Bill’s father was tired from his 

long trip, Billy to the bunk in the inner room and his father to 
his in the kitchen. 

Mr. Sloane could not have been long asleep, when he was 
aroused by the sound of sobbing coming from Billy’s room. 
He rose quietly and tip-toed in. 

Billy was lying in his bunk, face downward, his shoulders 
shaking with the sobs he was trying so hard to smother. Jim 
Sloane’s heart swelled in sympathy for his son, whom he felt 
so powerless to help. He could have borrowed money for 

Bill’s course at the University, it 

is true, and there were many 

in his district who would gladly 
have lent the money, but Jim 

Sloane had never stooped to 

borrowing. He stood by his son’s 

bedside for a long time, with his 
' big hand lovingly across the boy’s 
heaving shoulder. 

“Never you mind, Billy boy— 
the season isn’t over yet, and, 
maybe—who knows—the big catch 
is just ahead of us.” 

But when Mr. Sloane awoke 
next morning, he found Billy’s 
bed empty and a note pinned to 
the bedsheet: 


Dear Dap, 

It is one a. m. and I haven't 
been able to rest for thinking that 
maybe our dogs are as good and 
as fast as Red Sanders’ team. They 
are in first-class shape. There is 
just time, I think, so I’m off with 
them to The Pas. If I lose, we'll 
be no worse off. If I win, it means 
my course in Geology at Winnipeg. 
If I don’t try, I sure can’t win, 
so I’m going to try It is silly, 
I guess, and I have only the ghost 
of achance, but I’m after that ghost. 

Dear Dad, please follow slowly 
with the three old dogs, and, all 
the way in, think and pray tor 
good luck for your own 

BILLY. 


When lying in his bunk that 
night, Billy Sloane had fought the 
matter out in argument with 
himself, then he rose quietly, went 
out and harnessed the dogs, with- 
our waking his father, packing 
enough frozen fish and hard tack 
for his journey and setting off 
up the river. 
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“Holy mackinavl”’ he cried, “a blooming kid.” 


ows snow had been falling spasmodically for two days. Bill 
took the course of the river. The dogs were in perfect 
condition, although just off a trip, and they made good prog- 
ress, keeping on rapidly and steadily until nine o’clock, when 
Bill rested and fed them. 

He made camp for the night in a sheltered nook, contenting 
himself with hot tea from his Thermos flask and’ hard tack 
biscuits, and rolling himself snugly in a couple of blankets. 
The necessity for a fire did not worry him, cold as it was, for 
he intended being up and on his way at the first flush of dawn. 
By this time he had covered sixty miles, so he reckoned on 
reaching The Pas by noon of the following day. 

All the time he journeyed, his heart kept filling with disap- 
pointment at the poorness of their winter catch and at the 
consequent postponement of the opportunity for which he had 
waited so lorig already. But, on the last leg of that run, Billy’s 
spirits rose and he began to whistle as he trotted. Then he sang, 
and the dogs answered with cheery yelps and faster action. 

Turning a bend of the frozen river, Bill came upon a number 
of men marking off the ice with flags and stakes. They were 
out preparing the course for the coming dog derby. He passed 
the time of day with them, and kept on going to the jocular but 
cutting remark, “Better hurry, Bill. You'll just be in time 
to start these world-beaters of yours in the big race.” 

Bill knew that his team of nondescripts was nothing to 
look at—blacks-and-whites, and iron-grays, mixed, collie and 
husky breed, but he also knew what these men did not know, 
that his dogs could travel when he wished them to. So the 
sarcasm did not bite so very deep. 

When he reached The Pas settlement, he found the place 
alive with men and dogs of all descriptions, with the 
bustling, blustering, frontier aspect of a new mining discovery. 
He made for the Police Quarters, and was lucky in finding 
Corporal Lanning. 

“When’s the race, Corporal?” was his first question. 

“Starts to-morrow, noon. Two hundred miles, go-as-you- 
please; seventy miles down the river, sixty miles across coun- 
try, and seventy miles up the Saskatchewan again for home. 
There are a dozen teams entered, with Red Sanders, Shorty 
Brannigan, Knut Jansen and Carl Keyser all rarin’ to go.” 

“Ts it really true that the prize money is one thousand dollars 
for first in, Charlie?” 

“You bet it is. They’ve doubled the stakes this year, and 
pretty nifty prize money too. Second is five hundred; third 
two hundred; and fourth a hundred. Don’t you wish, kid, 
that you could pull off one of them?” 

Billy was unable to contain himself longer. He rose and 
began to pour out his intentions excitedly. 

“Charlie——why not? My team is a whole lot faster than 
anybody knows, even you. The dogs are in fine fettle. I 
want to have a try at this. Can'you fix my entry for me?” 

Lanning smiled and slowly shook his head. 

“No, Billy,—you wouldn’t have a ghost of a look-in. 
These fellows have their dogs specially trained from birth; the 
men know every quirk and turn of the game; they’re nearly all 
veterans of the trail. You're only a kid yet, although a darned 
good one. Billy, they’d just laugh at you, and you’d only get 
fresh disappointment.” 

“But, Corp. I tell you my dogs are fast; they’re trained too. 
Thever use a whip, but they’ll obey an order from me a hun- 
dred yards away, and right on the second too.” 
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But again Lanning just shook his head. 

“‘T’ve got to be up the line, Billy, on this dog race. Make 
yourself at home here. Go to bed when you feel like it. The 
cook will give you all the grub you need. See you later, but 
forget this silly idea of racing.” 

Shortly afterwards, Bill went out and attended to his dogs. 
He saw them comfortably staked and housed for the night; 
then he strolled through the settlement. The little town was 
agog with people and fly-by-night entertainments and catch- 
pennies. 

From one crowd he learned who had entered and all about 
the qualities of the men and their dogs. Some of this he knew 
already, for there was never anything in the newspapers about 
dogs that he did not read if he saw it. 

From another crowd he learned that entries did not close 
until six o’clock that evening; that these could be made in 
the little office at the hotel and that the fee for entering was 
nominal. 

He went quietly to the hotel, filled out an entry form and 
handed it to the clerk, who first scanned it and then scanned 
Billy and grinned. 

““What are you going to do with the prize money, kid?” 
he asked. 

Bill just smiled, for he was a shy, backwoods youngster and 
not much given to ready or witty retort. 

“Ts the entry O. K.?” he asked. 

““Oh, the entry’s all right.” 

Bill went back to the Police Quarters, had a hot bath 
and a good rub down, and went to bed, sleeping soundly 
and long. 

Corporal Lanning was off early next morning on duty up the 
route of the dog race and did not see him. He was unaware of 
the lad’s entry for the dog derby. 

Bill spent the entire forenoon with his dogs, doing all he 
could to have them fit for the contest of their lives. He had 
no hopes, no confidence, just a young healthy determination 
to try till he dropped. 


|S ge ORE he quite realized it, he was ready to set out for the 
scene of the race. In a flour sack he packed a sparing 
supply of what is known as “hung” white-fish—fish partly 
dried in the sun before being frozen for winter use—his 
Thermos bottle of hot tea and a quantity of hard-tack biscuits. 
He had no one to give him worth-while advice and he was too 
diffident to ask. 

Billy’s clothing was fairly light, and well suited for fast 
travel. He wore brown duck breeches and a light-weight, 
brown duck capote over a light pull-over sweater, and moose- 
skin mitts. Long experience had taught him how to look after 
his feet. He wound a strip of flannelette like a bandage from 
his bare toes to his ankles. Over this he pulled long, woolen 
stockings, with sox over these and his own Indian-made moc- 
casins, adding a complete change of sox to the contents of his 
flour sack in case of emergency on the way. 

He reached the starting point fifteen minutes before time, 
and, in the general hub-bub and crowding, was hardly noticed, 
for they counted him just another of those few foolish local 
entries that are made in big events anywhere. 

All interest was centered on such celebrities as Sanders, 
Brannigan, Jansen and Keyser, who were attended by a regular 
army of professional and amateur helpers. 
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He swung his whip and urged his dogs 


When Bill’s entry was being checked and he was handed his 
number, the starter looked at his outfit. He knew young 
Sloane casually. “Sloane, you can’t run with that dump- 
wagon of a sled.” 

“Tt is all I have,”’ Bill answered. 

“Well, it will be your funeral. You'll be carrying about 
twice the weight you ought to. Here, Jansen,” he yelled, 
“will you lend this kid your spare racing sled?” 

“Sure thing,” shouted the good-natured Swede. “It is 
over dere by der log cabin.” 

“There you are, Sloane. Hop to it and make it snappy. 
We are five minutes late now.” 


Rats heart leapt for joy. It meant a clear ten pounds off 

his dogs’ load, equal to a pound and a half per dog over a 
course of two hundred miles. Willing helpers aided in getting his 
dogs out and reharnessed to the racing sled. Bill had hardly 
finished a careful inspection, with a hug and a word of encour- 
agement to each dog, when the pistol went off, whips cracked 
in the air, yells and shouts and commands burst out, and they 
were away—fourteen teams off in line on that quarter of a 
mile stretch of ice, with Shorty Brannigan and Carl Keyser 
forging ahead as pacemakers. 

Billy was agile and fit as any human machine could be. 

His dogs strained and raced along excitedly, but he kept 
them down by word alone. The crowds yelled and cheered 
for a mile or two, then only a few here and there could be seen 
watching as the men and dogs steadied down to the long grind. 
Already there was a trail behind and ahead of Bill. He raced 
calmly, mile after mile, till he began to find that the pace- 
maker, far ahead of him, was getting smaller and smaller to 
his vision. The racers between him and that leader were too 
slow. He had to make faster progress. “‘Up, Ned, up!” he 
shouted, shaking the handles of his sled. The dogs responded 
with just a noticeable increase of speed. A mile, and he passed 
two teams, one of them the redoubtable Carl Keyser. Two 
miles more, and he passed another. Another mile and he 
pulled alongside a French-Canadian, La Roche, all the way 
from Quebec. They went mile after mile together, La Roche 
racing a splendid team of pure huskies, allowing Bill to make 
the pace for him. 

To young Sloane, all that now mattered was the race, the 
excitement, the exhilaration. The contest was working in his 
blood. He felt fresh and keen—a god on tip-toe on the peak 
of a mountain. If only his dogs would prove equal to the 
occasion. He knew that the pace was already a telling one and 
that they might be going about nine miles an hour, although 
just how fast he could merely guess at. 

At the end of five hours, Billy stopped. That was part 
of the plan he had made—a five-hour run and a stop for 
thirty minutes, and after that a stop every four hours. 

La Roche kept on. Billy fed each of his dogs about three- 
quarters of a pound of partly thawed white-fish, just enough to 
keep away the gnawing of hunger and to provide the necessary 
energy. He bit into his hard-tack biscuits and drank down 
some hot tea. As he rested, a few racers passed him, but once 
he started again, he soon overtook them, for they also had to 
feed and rest up. 

They neared the end of the river-run and darkness came fast, 
but there was to be no stopping on account of a little thing like 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Four sticks swung madly at ii—the stick in the Yankville’s captain’s hands reached the puck an instant sooner than the rest 


“Sudden Death!” 


Yankville Champion Sextet Plays the Deciding Game 


CONCLUSION 


AYOR SMITH left on an early night train, 
so that Yankville citizens and team members 
were afforded no opportunity of reaching him. 
But scenes that followed served to make 

Yankville temporarily forget her falling-out with a mayor. 
There was the scene of departing for home, with By-Town 
giving Yankville a cordial send-off and the By-Town team at 
the train promising to arrive in Yankville the next Thursday 
for a renewal of friendly but furious hostilities. And then 
there was the never-to-be-forgotten welcome tendered them 
by the home folks. 

Oh, with what riotous joy did proud Yankville residents 
greet the return of their hockey warriors! With what un- 
bounded enthusiasm did the little town commence prepara- 
tions for probably the biggest event that was ever to take place 
within its borders—the deciding game for the world’s high- 
school championship in hockey. The committee meetings 
of representative citizens, the feverish building of bleacher seats 
increasing by five thousand the seating capacity at the ice 
rink, the canvassing of the town to assure visitors of over- 
night privileges in private homes, the letting of concessions to 
hot-deg venders and souvenir salesmen, and the decorating of 
Yankville in Canadian and American colors. All of this taking 
place in less than a week, and then the Thursday noon bringing 
the By-Town squad in advance of a special train of followers 
By-Town arrived in Yankville two days earlier for the purpose 
of familiarizing itself with the rink and surroundings and took 
all accommodations at the Main Street House, Yankville’s 
only hotel. Strangers—sport lovers, news reporters, coaches 
of hockey teams, promoters—were assigned to Yankville 
homes. A holiday atmosphere pervading the town, every- 
thing set, and then! 

The THAW! 

A sudden alarming rise in temperature occurred late Thurs- 


day night and by Friday morning, the day before the game, 
eaves were dripping steadily. Hours of sunlight soon dotted 
the surface of Yankville’s ice rink with pools of water which, 
as the day advanced, extended until the rink resembled a pond. 
Despairingly, Yankville citizens inquired of ‘Guesser” Wat- 
kins, amateur weather man. Couldn’t he promise a cold snap 
that night which would put the rink in shape again? If not, 
how long was this warm spell apt to last? 

“T had a hunch this was gonna happen!” moaned Toot 
Hadley. “Remember when we were talking to the conductor 
on the way to By-Town and I said, ‘What if we’d get thawed 
out of our game at Yankville?’”’ 

“That’s right!” recalled Stub Morgan. “Hang you, Toot! 
You’re to blame for this!” 


HAT was to be done? What could be done? Much 

expense had been incurred. Quite obviously the By- 
Town team could not wait over. The thaw, now that it had 
come, might last a week. Besides, the Canadian rooters, 
en route, would have to be returning immediately, having 
made plans to be in Yankville only for the game. 

“Gee! Did anybody or any town ever get a worse break 
than this!” lamented Jolly Baker. 

“Maybe it’s the law of compensation working!” suggested 
Bun Taylor, dryly. ‘‘We’re getting paid back now for the 
way we acted toward Mobile City!” 

Yankville team members looked at one another glumly. 

At noon, when it became a certainty that the rink would be 
in no playing condition, a conference was called by Mr. 
Zimmer, chairman of the Arrangements Committee, which 
was attended by merchants, school officials, and both hockey 
teams. And, after a free-for-all discussion, lasting a good hour, 
no possibility appeared but to cancel the game. It was then 
that Jolly Baker arose and addressed the chair. 

“‘Folks,” he said. “It doesn’t seem right for By-Town to 
have come all this way and for us both to be defeated by the 
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with Canada’s Best 


weather. We’re agreed now that our rink’s all shot. All 
right! That means that we can’t hope to play in Yankville no 
matter how much we’d like to. But there is a chance, as I 
see it, of our playing. And that chance is throwing ourselves 
on the mercy of Mobile City!” Jolly declared, bluntly. 

A murmur passed through the audience. 

““T know we’re supposed to be at outs with the city authori- 
ties,’’ Jolly admitted. ‘‘And, I’m sorry to say, we’ve been so 
busy we’ve let slip trying to make any amends, but it is the 
only place that has a rink where ice is manufactured artificially 
and they once wanted this game.” 

Jolly halted, to determine what might be the reaction to his 
suggestion. No doubt others had thought: of the same thing 
but none had given voice to the thought because of lurking 
prejudice or reluctance to pass on to any other community 
the event which Yankville had counted on so heartily. 

‘““How would By-Town feel about this eleventh-hour change 
in case arrangements could be made?” inquired Mr. Zimmer, 
after sounding out Yankville feelings and finding that all were 
disposed to seek aid rather than let the third and deciding 
game fall through. 

“Okay with us!” responded Mr. Griswold. 

‘Then we'll have to get busy at once!” decided Mr. Zim- 
mer. ‘Plans should be completed yet this afternoon! This 
is mighty short notice! Only chance of making the change 
public will be in morning papers before the game.” 

“And we'll have to wire the folks on the special train to 
stop off,” added Mr. Griswold, “‘if the plans go through!” 

It was Mr. Zimmer’s idea to call Mayor Smith by long 
distance phone, offer apologies and ask for assistance, but 
Jolly Baker argued against this. 

“I’m afraid he’d turn us down!” said Jolly. ‘No, sit! 
What we’ve got to do, even though it takes more time is to 
pick a committee and beat it to Mobile City and see Mayor 
Smith personally. Even then I wouldn’t exactly blame him if 
he gave us the cold shoulder!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Acting quickly, Mayor McConnell, Mr. Zimmer, Mr. Gris- 
wold, Stub Morgan and Jolly Baker were named to see what 
could be done and, in fifteen minutes, were speeding over 
macadamized roads. 

‘“‘Here’s hoping we don’t blow a tire!”’ said Stub, pessi- 
mistically. ‘‘There’s still a couple of bad breaks that could 
happen.” 


RRIVING at four o’clock the delegation from Yank- 

ville went directly to the City Hall and requested an 

audience with the chief magistrate, declaring their mission to 
be “‘most urgent business.” 

“Sorry! The mayor’s in a conference,” said the secretary. 

‘“* About when will he be through?” inquired Mr. Zimmer. 

“Tt’s a special meeting of the Board of Estimates,” replied 
the secretary. ‘And it’s just started. Probably not through 
before five-thirty.” ° 

The Yankville committee groaned. 

“But we’ve got to see him right away!” protested Mayor 
McConnell. “A delay like that would be fatal.” 

The secretary was a slick young man with a “wise”’ air. 
He had warded off many important commissions in his time. 

“What do you want to see the mayor about?” he asked. 

“About getting permission to use a rink to play a hockey 
game on,”’ informed Jolly. 

“‘Oh, you folks from Yankville?” he asked, his demeanor 
changing. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so?” grinned the secretary, 
reaching for the phone. ‘‘Mayor Smith said this morning 
when the weather turned warm that he expected he’d be 
hearing from you.” 

The little group from Yankville stared at one another in- 
credulously. 

“Well, what do you know about that!” breathed Stub. 

“Hello!” said the secretary in the phone. “Put the mayor 
on, will you?”’? Then, while the rather humiliated committee 
members, save for an amused Mr. Griswold, waited, the 
secretary fingered a calendar on his desk. “Let’s see,” he 
said. ‘‘You were to play at two o’clock to-morrow afternoon 
at Yankville, weren’t you?” 

“That’s right,” replied Stub. 

“Hello, Mayor? There’s some gentlemen here from Yank- 
ville who would like to see you at once. All right! I'll tell 
them!” 

The secretary hung up the receiver and pushed the phone 
from him. 

“Be seated! The mayor said he’d see you in ten minutes.” 

If ever a group of representatives felt like eating 
humble pie, the Yankville delegation did during 
their interview. Anticipating hard feeling in return 
for Yankville’s haughty defiance and accusing attitude 
of the past, the citizens from the town which claimed 
the champion high-school hockey team of America, were 
virtually killed by kindness. 

The treatment accorded them by Mayor Smith was 
of the finest. Beginning with his gracious acceptance 
of their apologies, the mayor had extended his sympa- 
thies to Yankville for the whim of the weather which 
had denied them their big moment in the eyes of the 
sport world. Then Mayor Smith had gotten busy on 
the phone and had set his whole office force to work 
in Yankville’s behalf. 

Twice, during the next hour, he had been called 
away by matters under consideration by the Board of 
Estimates, but had 
hurried back in both 
instances and taken 
up arrangements 
where they had been 
left off. 

“You’re to play in 
the stadium that you 
did when you put our 
team out of the run- 
ning,” said the mayor, 
adding for Mr. Gris- 
wold’s benefit. ‘‘It’s 
located out on Beek- 
man Avenue!” 

At six o’clock an 
excited Mr. Zimmer 
notified an anxious ‘ 
Yankville by long distance telephone that 
“the battle of the century in high-school 
hockey” was to take place at two o’clock 
to-morrow at the stadium. Special interur- 
bans were to be run to and from Yankville 
that every one who wanted - to see the game 
could be accommodated. All seats sold for the contest 
at Yankville, would apply to a corresponding block and 
location in the stadium and remaining seats would be 
open for purchase by the. general public. 

Newspapers, being furnished the news, gave it front 
Page position, and Saturday morning dawned with 
Weather only slightly cooler, but Yankville no longer 
concerned though naturally considerably disappointed. 
A great demand for seats to the game developed as if 
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by magic. And by noon the seating capacity of the stadium 
was sold. By-Town’s special train arrived bearing Mayor 
Bailey and other Canadian officials, together with a fifty-five- 
piece band and five hundred hockey-crazed rooters who 
paraded first to the city hall where they were met and wel- 
comed by Mayors Smith and McConnell. 

“Yankville has borrowed Mobile City for the day,” Mayor 
Smith said, in extending greetings. ‘So as nearly as possible, 
the program which was planned to take place at Yankville 
will be carried out here.” 

Whereupon Mayor Smith prudently retired to the back- 
ground. But Yankville would not have this for long. Mayor 
McConnell, acting upon insistent demands from Yankville 
followers, seized upon Mayor Smith and forced him to share 
in the festivities preliminary to the game. And the best of 
spirit prevailed. 

“Fellows,” said Jolly, as the Yankville squad entered the 
dressing-room assigned them. ‘We can’t ever get over show- 
ing our appreciation for this. I didn’t think anybody or any 
city could be so nice. Why, anything is ours for the asking. 
Mayor Smith just laughs and says: ‘Well, aren’t we all from 
the same State and aren’t we all Americans?’ But, gee, I—I—” 

Jolly turned away, eyes smarting. And Stub Morgan bent 
low over the shoe with the extra thickness of heel, while little 
round drops of moisture spattered on the floor. Every member 
of the squad was greatly moved and burning with a deep re- 
solve. By-Town must be defeated! This was the only way 
that Yankville could begin to repay everyone for the wonderful 
interest taken. 

And Yankville skated out on the rink to be greeted by a 
tumultuous din from a crowd which eclipsed the Canadian turn- 
outs in size. There were two bands present, and the customary 
parade of the rink was made with the American band leading 
the Canadian hockey players and the Canadian band return- 
ing the compliment by escorting the American six. Then each 
band in turn, played the national anthem of the other country. 
At the conclusion, amid hearty applause, Mayors McConnell 
and Bailey stood at center ice, officiating formally at the first 
face-off while cameras clicked. 

As the rink was cleared of all but players and the referee 
prepared to drop the puck, Capt. Zed Duggan skated up to 
Capt. Jolly Baker and extended his hand. 

“‘Here’s wishing you everything but victory,” he said, 
cordially. 

“‘Same to you,” replied Jolly, grinning. 

And the next instant the game for the high-school champion- 
ship of the world in hockey was on. 


HE By-Town Champs, up to their old 

trick of trying to rush Yankville off 
its feet in the opening minutes of play, 
took the puck and directed terrific sorties 
into American territory which he whom 
they had dubbed “‘ Mighty Atom Morgan” 
repulsed single-handedly on some mar- 
velous saves. 

There was an electric something in the 
air which set the nerves of all onlookers 
tingling. Citizens who had followed 
their own school sixes in action through 
the season and who had witnessed Yank- 
ville take the measure of Southern High, 
were prepared to see hockey of the most 


He shot dizzily across the cage, diving 
headlong, and the puck struck his body 
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scintillating kind and they were not to be disappointed. From 
the very first second of play the battle was cyclonic. So fast 
did the puck travel back and forth across the rink, that con- 
testants as well as spectators would momentarily lose trace 
of it in the wild melees which ensued with Yankville and 
By-Town men crashing against the sideboards and bumping 
heavily in mid-ice to go skidding in kicking heaps. 

The fray was not ten minutes old before Pink Waddell, By- 
Town’s giant goal-tender, and Stub Morgan, Yankville’s 
comparative midget at the cage, had covered themselves with 
glory. The two net guardians were called on to stand off 
assaults upon the goal which looked time and again as though 
they could not be resisted. But in some miraculous way, 
Waddell and Morgan managed to stop the puck, clearing it 
from the cage and passing it back or to the side where their 
team-mates recovered and carried the disc out of danger. 
And so the first period drew to a close with Yankville and 
By-Town grimly deadlocked. 

By-Town, 0; Yankville, o. 

“Come on, Yankville! Come on,” entreated the crowd, as 
the teams reappeared for the start of the second period. 

“’Ray, By-Town! ’Ray,” retorted the Canadian rooters. 


HE second period proved a repetition of the first, with both 

sixes throwing up frenzied defenses in the face of lightning 
attacks. Several penalties were imposed by the referee in this 
period, and players on both sides spent a couple of minutes in 
the timer’s box for such infractions as tripping, checking into 
boards and unnecessary roughness. But all of these violations 
were committed unintentionally by players under tremendous 
stress. The sportsmanship at all times had been of the highest. 
Why, on one occasion, Zed Duggan, accidentally clipping the 
feet out from under Jolly Baker, spun about to inquire if his 
flashy rival was all right. Jolly took a playful slap at Zed for 
answer and, in the succeeding face-off, engaged in a mad set-to 
with the Canadian star, it ending when both of them crashed 
to ice and the puck sped to other sticks. The stadium rocked 
with laughter as Zed and Jolly, getting to their feet, mockingly 
shook hands. 

Score at end of second period: By-Town, 0; Yankville, o. 

“Some game,” exclaimed Mr. Zimmer, nervously. ‘This 
is even hotter than the last one.” 

“But somehow I have a feeling of foreboding,” said Princi- 
pal Andrews. ‘It seems to me that—” 

“Hold on, there!” cried Yankville’s loyal backer. ‘You 
keep those feelings to yourself.” 

In the locker room the Yankville squad, all but three of 
whom had seen action, took stock of the way the game was 
going. 

““We’re just as good as they are,” said Bun, as Doc Randall 
taped a gash on his hand. 

“Yes, but we’ve got to go out there this period and play 
those birds off their feet and put through a goal,” declared 
Jolly. ‘Because it’s a ten-to-one bet that the team that scores 
first will win. This game’s too air-tight for anything else. 
If we can cage that puck we ought to be able to hold our one- 
point lead the rest of the period, playing strict defensive.” 

“T’'ll say we had,” echoed Pat Windell. ‘“‘They’ll never get 
by Stub to-day!” 

“Don’t be too sure,” warned Stub. “I had some great luck 

on a couple of those saves. I’m here to admit that I never 
went up against such driving as I’ve had to stop from this 
By-Town gang. And watch that guy Duggan. Don’t let 
him break through for a clean shot. He 
almost did it twice last period and I 
wouldn’t guarantee to block him every 
time.” 
“Stub’s right,” said Jolly. ‘Keep Dug- 
gan covered by all means. 
We can’t afford so much 
as one slip now.” 

“You leave that busting 
bambino to Pat and me,” 
rejoined Nick Eldred, 
right defense. “‘Do you 
fellows realize that By- 
Town hasn’t scored on us 
now in four straight 
periods? They haven’t 
broken through since 
Duggan cracked those two 
goals in the first period 
back in By-Town. We're 
not worrying about hold- 
ing By-Town off. You 
forwards get busy and give 
us a lead.” 

“All right,” answered 
Toot. “If you’re passing 
the buck to us, we’ll pro- 
duce the goods. Only see 
that you live up to your 
end of the bargain.” 

Every spectator perched 
on a seat edge as the third 
period opened. Beyond 
the spirited fight each side 
"(Concluded on page 44) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Ken Baird’s Rubber Railroad 


By George N. Madison 
Illustrated by John E. Jackson 


T WAS nearly nine o’clock of a Monday morning in 
early June when the “Q” way freight, a bunk car next 
to the caboose, whistled for the Milwaukee crossover 
on the north edge of town, a scant four blocks from 

the Baird house. Squatted on the back step of the way car 
was a khaki-clad youngster, overgrown 
seventeen, who waved a hand at the group 
of three who stood beside the track. 

“Bye, folksee,” he shouted. ‘Don’t 
forget to feed the fatted calf for me!” 

He watched till they, then the town, 
then the hill along whose base Hamilton 
was built, disappeared from sight, then 
clambered up and stalked through the 
jolting caboose to his own car. As he 
opened the door he was conscious of a 
sudden lull in what had been a spirited 
conversation. One sentence seemed to 
jut out into the silence: ‘““—a nursing 
bottle in one hand and the world in the 
other; it’s no job for a kid!”” It was the 
straw boss, Hank Ferris, speaking; his 
brother-in-law had wanted the job. 

Ken Baird grinned frankly; no one else 
could have been meant. “Sure,” he 
said with a laugh; “I’m just a kid, and 
I'll take a lot of kidding, but if you think 
I won’t come up to scratch, just try me 
out.” 

The words were spoken lightly, but 
Ferris’s quick retort wasn’t altogether 
good-natured: “Well, kid, you'll find 
plenty o’ scratchin’ when we get to the 
camp, and sometimes they scratch purty 
deep. They don’t issue a gun to the time- 
keeper just to scare off the sparrows.” 

That brought a loud laugh, and Ken was glad to find a 
seat by an open window and devote himself to the landscape 
flashing by. Four stops and three hours later they came to 
a jolting halt, and after being banged back and forth a few 
times their car was shunted onto a side track behind ten other 
bunk and cook cars. 

“Here we are,” announced Foreman Throop. ‘Guess part 
of our gang’s here ahead of us.” 

“‘A hearty-looking bunch of cut-throats,” observed Ferris 
contemptuously; then turning to Ken, “Guess you'll get your 
scratching, all right, kid. Hello—there’s old trouble-maker 
himself. Say, Jim,” to Mr. Throop, “‘I’ll make you one bet 
that this is what’s left of the Bagley gang.” 

“The Bagley gang?” It was Ken who asked it. 

“Yeh—they beat a section foreman or so awhile back. 
Lefty Jordan was the leader, and he’s here.” 

“He the one you called trouble-maker?”’ 

But Ferris did not answer. Instead he turned to Throop. 
“If we kick Lefty off the payroll it’ll be the best day’s work 
we ever did for the Q.” 

“You do it, Hank; I’m afraid of the old rascal.” 

“‘Huh, so’m I. But you know what it means to have him 
in the gang.” 

“‘He isn’t hired yet, is he?’”’ asked Ken innocently. 

‘“‘He thinks he is, which amounts to the same thing,” replied 


Throop. ‘Well, we'll cross our bridges as we come to them. 
Get out your time-book, son, and get their names. You'll 
find some brass number checks in the little box. Some 


numbers are missing, but that won’t matter as long as you 
have the right number tied up with the name.” 

Ken got out his time-book and his box of checks. As he 
looked over the rough-looking crew, he felt that to-morrow 
would be soon enough to make their acquaintance, but the 
sight of Ferris grinning at him drove away all reluctance. 
Alongside the first cook car was a plank table. Ken took his 
book over to it and proceeded to sort out his brass checks 
in numerical order. That done, “All right, boys,” he called. 
“I’m ready when you are.” 

As the first group approached, Ken up-ended a number two 
shovel for a seat, then pulled out his fountain pen and tested 
the ink flow. Satisfied of that, he looked up—straight into 
the eyes of the man Ferris had pointed’ out—Lefty Jordan, 
the trouble-maker. 

“Tom Jordan,” announced the man; then, as Ken did not 
begin writing, ‘Tom for Thomas, you know. Begins with 
T,” with a wide grin, revealing tobacco-stained fangs where 
it did not reveal gaps, ‘“‘though it won’t go far ’thout somep’n 
stronger’n tea.” 

Ken heard Ferris’s guffaw, louder than any of the rest, and 
something hot seemed to jab him. “It won’t go far here, 
then,” and he stood up and let his shovel fall to the ground. 
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Desperately he flung out his hand and caught the first 
rung of the iron ladder 


“‘T’ll just take somebody else’s name first—if I take yours at 
all.” 

“Say! Who are you? James J. Hill or somebody? Look 
what’s got its father’s pants on! And why not first? I’m the 
first man to bat.” 

“And the first one to get fired, I expect. This isn’t Bagley, 
Lefty!” , 

“No, and it ain’t Poseyville, either, kid!” And suddenly 
he reached out, and before Ken realized what had happened, 
a great grimy paw had closed over the time-book. 

“‘T think I’ll have a little bit to say about whose name goes 
first on this precious page!” 


New there are several things you can do when you sud- 
denly find yourself in the exact center of a treeless field 
and confronted by an earth-pawing bull just spoiling for a 
fight. You can grab the aforesaid bull by the tail and fling 
him over the fence—that was the picture that flashed into 
Ken Baird’s mind as he looked into the insolent eyes of 
Lefty Jordan. Or you can hunt the fence yourself. Or you 
can—but don’t try this on a bull: Ken grinned, and put out 
his hand. ‘You win!” he said. ‘Give me the book. I'll 
put your name down first—just to show you that there’s one 
timekeeper who isn’t afraid of you.” 

“That’s talking!”’ It wasn’t Lefty speaking, but a new 
voice. Ken turned, to look into the smiling eyes of Foreman 
Throop. “‘Maybe Hank Ferris will admit now that I was 
right. You’ve got nerve, and something that’s better— 
strategy. So let’s strategy some more; there’s plenty of time 
to take the roll in the morning, when all the gang is here. 
We'll take the rest of the day for a check-up on your duties. 
Oh, yes, Jordan,” raising his voice, “I was going to kick 
you out of camp, but Baird here tells me he’d like to keep you 
for a playmate.” 

A loud laugh went up from the men. A woolly black 
head was stuck out of the cook car window. “Say, boss, 
I’se got a yaller dawg he c’n play with atween times. He 
likes Lefty, ’cause Lefty done kicked him right whar a flea 
was bitin’.” 

“‘He’s like you, Snowball,”’ sourly from Lefty. 
fleas.” 

“Don’ you call me Snowball, yoh white nothin’, or I'll 
jes’ haul off an’—an’ count yoh out when de pie’s cut.” 

“War’s over,” chuckled Throop. ‘Come on, son, and 
I'll put you through a course of sprouts that’ll make you 
think timekeeping is a job for three men and a freckle-faced 
boy. You have sixteen daily reports to get out, and you 
have to know every tie, rail, anglebar, tie-plate, frog, switch 


“He’s all 
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point, guard rail and tool by its first 
name. I'll spare you a couple men for 
a day or two; there’s a tremendous pile 
of material to inventory. Young man, 
you’re going to get more practical educa- 

* tion in the next few hours than in all 
the rest of your life before.’ 

It was, indeed, a busy day for Ken. 
His head ached and whirled before he 
heard the welcome call of the cook, 
“Here y’are—come an’ grabit,”’ and Mr. 
Throop’s concluding remark did not cheer 
him greatly: “After we eat we'll get 
down to real work.” 


HEY did. For three hours the fore- 

man explained patiently all the ins 

and outs of timekeeping. |‘ Understand it 
all?” he asked finally. 

‘Clear as mud,” said Ken frankly. 

“Tt would be,” agreed Throop. ‘But 
when you come to doing it you’ll find it’s 
A-B-C.” 

It was four o’clock. ‘Guess I’ll call 
it a day,” decided Ken, as the foreman 
walked away, “‘and wander around a bit 
to see what it’s all about. Hi, cookie,” 
sticking his head in at the car door. 
““Where’s that yellow playmate of mine? 
Think I'll take him for a stroll.” 

“Jasper ain’t in no great min’ foh 
laborosity ob his feet,” replied the 
grinning cook. ‘‘He’s jus’ done wrop hisself ’round a juicy 
bone. Hyar, Jasp, c’mon out an’ shake paws wiv de gemmun 
what mahks down yoh time.” 

asper thumped his tail, but made no move to emerge from 
beneath the table. Ken whistled; he cocked up one ear. 
“Give him a start,” urged Ken, ‘‘and see if he can keep on 
going by himself.” 

So the cook poked the dog out with his foot, and, wagging 
his tail, Jasper walked toward the doorway. ‘‘ Why, he’s a 
real one!” exclaimed Ken. 

““Yessuh, he’s some purp. He’s a white man’s dawg, he is. 
An’ not white trash, neither. Dat Lefty Jordan soon foun’ 
dat out, heh, Jasp?” 

“Maybe he won’t like me either.” 

“Huh! Dat dawg’s got sense. Dey’s dawgs an’ dawgs, 
an’ men an’ men. Some ways I likes dawgs bes’.” 

“They seem to like you too. Here, Jasper, meet up with a 
new friend,” and he reached out and patted the silky head. 
“Like it, do you? Well, come on down and let’s get ac- 
quainted.” 

Five minutes later boy and dog were rambling along the 
railroad embankment. A mile above camp Ken flung 
himself down in the shade of a stunted jack oak and proceeded 
to cement the new friendship in the fashion as old as boys and, 
dogs—a good romp, which ended only when both were ex- 
hausted. ‘Keep your eye peeled now, Jasp,” ordered Ken, 
“while I take a nap. And keep your best ear open for the 
supper bell.” 

But he had hardly stretched himself out when a low growl 
from the dog brought him upright, alert. ‘‘Whatsa matter, 
old boy?” he queried, but he needed no answer. On the 
road which paralleled the new trackway came three lurching 
forms—a true picture of “united we stand, divided we fall.” 
In the center was Lefty Jordan. 

“Tf I jus’ had a gun,” vowed Lefty, loudly but thickly, 
“T’d take a shot at that yaller cur jus’ t’hear him yelp.” 

“Somebody else might yelp, too, Lefty.” 

“That fool kid timekeeper? Say!” Lefty shook himself 
loose from the supporting arms. ‘‘Say!” He stooped over 
stiffly and picked up a chunk of crumbly sandstone. He 
held it at arm’s length, wrapped his thick fingers about it, 
squeezed. He opened his hand and strewed sandy fragments 
about. ‘That timekeeper!” he announced with drunken 
gravity. 

Ken laughed, and then sprang to his feet. ‘Come on, Jasp, 
let’s see if we can beat the supper horn; we can’t miss out on 
any of the eats if we’re going to fight that rock crusher.” 

Ken found in the days that followed that Mr. Throop had 
not exaggerated in the least the number of his duties. To 
keep any tabs at all on the men—and they were the kind to 
need it—meant a check-up at least four times a day. Strangely 
enough, those who had the hardest names were the easiest to 
keep track of. These were a carload of Italians who came the 
second day. They looked on the brass number tags as orna- 
ments, and wore them proudly on their hatbands. But to 
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the others, the number smacked too much of prison routine 
to suit them, and they were eternally claiming to have lost 
the tag and forgotten the number. 

Then there was a constantly changing pile of material, ever 
increasing despite the daily inroads made by a dozen rubble 
cars that hauled rails, ties, anglebars, spikes to ever-growing 
distances. 

“‘You’re going to learn a new kind of railroading, young 
man,” remarked Jim Throop. ‘We're building us a rubber 
railroad. We’re driving the spikes only part way down, and 
we're laying the ties on the grouad just as we find it. Of course 
the grade is already just about right, but for all that it'll 
look like a cross-eyed man’s first view of a tapeworm. But 
doing it this way means a bigger gang and a shorter job.” 

“And balling up my reports. How can I figure costs when 
you don’t finish up as you go?” . ‘ 

“You can’t. Oh, I s’pose we’ll have all the red-tape of- 
ficials straddle of our necks as soon as they wake up to what 
we’re doing. Then all we can do is tell them who’s building 
the track. How are you and your playmate making it?” 

‘Two legs or four legs?” 

“Four legs speaks for himself; looks like part of your 
shadow.” 

‘Well, Jordan spoke to me yesterday; I think before the 
summer’s over we'll be real pals.” 

“And before the month’s over we’ll have a railroad. Not 
much of a one, but a railroad. After that, I don’t care how 
soon Lefty and his kind drift on. But just now I need him; 
he’s one of my best spikers.” 

“T notice you’ve put him in charge of the spike maul gang. 
What’s the idea? I thought you said he was a trouble-maker.” 

‘“‘He is; that’s just the idea. The kind of men we have 
dislike bosses; I figure they’ll get to disliking him too much 
to follow him very far.” 

It was ten miles from camp to the Junction. Each day saw 
the line of shining rails-snaking its way closer to the little 


town; the closer it came, the more complicated became life - 


at the camp. It was the old story—whisky. The ten-mile 
walk at first discouraged all but the thirstiest. But when half 
the track had been laid, one day the way freight dropped a 
half dozen handcars. That cut the walking in half and doubled 
the number who made the nighily trips to the Junction. 


H' )WEVER, funds ran lowand credit ran short, so the camp 
enjoyed a spell of enforced sobriety—a sobriety that 
looked forward with enthusiasm to payday. It came with a 
bang. As Lefty Jordan drove the last spike in the last tie 
of the now complete spur track, word 
was brought that the pay car was even 
then standing on the siding, and would 
Foreman Throop “kindly get his men 
over as soon as possible or sooner if pos- 
sible.” 

“Take the first car, Ken,” ordered 
Throop,- “‘so the paymaster can start 
right in; he’ll want you to identify the 
men. And step on it.” 

There were ten men on the car, and 
their combined strength almost lifted 
the wheels from the track as they 
bore down on the handles. It was a 
wonderful ride—for thrills. More often 
than not, at sharp curves, and they 
were plenty, the wheels climbed the 
rails, and for a hundred feet or more it 
would be toss-up whether they would 
drop back or go clattering over the ties. 
Cars behind them went off the track, 
and long before they reached the main 
line, number six car was directly behind 
the leader. Lefty Jordan seemed to be 
captain of that crew, and his taunts 
added strength—and _recklessness—to 
the pumpers on Ken’s car. 

‘“Couldn’t one of you sing a hymn to 
make it more like a funeral?” he would 
demand sarcastically. ‘‘Sidetrack that 
freight and let a passenger get by—it’s 
against the law to fall asleep on the track. 
Why don’t you walk and gain time? 
Let us around and we'll tow you if you’re 
disabled.” 

“Catch up,” shouted Ken, “and we’ll 
trade cars with you!” 

Lefty’s crew did its best to do just 
that, but there was no overtaking Ken’s 
car. Lurch and sway, rattle and bump, 
they raced crazily over the uneven track, 
only their overloaded condition keeping 
them on the rails. Even that failed 
finally; just at the frog that led into the 
sidetrack the “wheels climbed up and 
refused to settle back. 

Crash! Bumb-bump-bump—they were 
on the ties. A yell of triumph came from 
the car behind. “Jump for it, boys!” 
shouted Ken. “We'll beat them on 


foot.” “Tf I jus’ had a gun,” vowed Lefty, “I 
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He was first at the paymaster’s window, but Lefty was 
a close second. 

‘What is this?” demanded Paymaster White. ‘A horse 
race or something?” 

“More like a wheelbarrow race,” chuckled Ken. “Mr. 
Throop told me to be here first, so I could identify the men 
for you.” 

“Identify them for the police and you'll get more money, 
eh, Lefty?” 

“Yeh-bo. If I could collect all the rewards offered for 
me I wouldn’t be working for no crummy railroad com- 
pany,” grinned Lefty. ‘‘Got a warrant for me, have you?” 

“About fifty dollars’ worth, with a twenty-dollar board 
bill against that. Shall I give it to him?” turning to Ken. 

“Number one—Thomas Jordan,” agreed Ken. ‘And 
here’s Luigi Caponi, all out of wind, forty-seven, next.” 


TWAS four-thirty when the last pay check was handed out. © 


As Ken stepped down from the platform he found all the 
men already back on the handcars. ‘Hustle up, here,” called 
Mr. Throop. “I’m going to let everybody cash his check 
on the company’s time. And you're all coming back to camp 
on the company’s time. What you do after that, you'll do 
on your own time—and your number tens can take you 
there, because I’m padlocking every handcar as soon as we 


get back. And anybody that doesn’t answer rollcall when the | 


six o’clock whistle blows—well, I’ve got orders to lay off a 
few men anyway.” 

No rollcall was taken after the return from the Junction, 
but the cook cut the customary number of pies, and no 
piece was uncalled for. However, an excited delegation met 
Ken as he rose from the table. It was headed by explosive 
Carmine Esposito, interpreter and commissary for the Italians, 
who had a camp of their own. 

‘““W’atsa de mat’ dis-one camp? It’sa payday and seex 
my man got no board!” 

‘““What do you mean, Carmine?” 

‘‘No board—no monee. Gotta pay check—got no monee.” 

‘“‘Didn’t they get their pay checks cashed at the Junction?” 

‘“‘Eh-sure no. It’sa too moch beeg sweat. Ev’body hurry- 
up. Seex my man no got——” 

“Oh, well, they can cash them to-morrow and pay you.” 

‘“‘Eet’sa tomorr’ no good. To-morr’ comes payday in 
Chicag’. I’m got in; I’m pay for camp. I buy br’ad, patates, 
all t’ings twenty-fiv’ man eat two weeks—dat’s lotsa monee.”’ 

“Oh, well, we'll go talk to the boss. Maybe he’ll let us 
take a handcar——” 
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“Dat’sa no good to talk to boss—he’s ride sout’ on work 
train.” 

“And he’s got the keys—I saw him lock every last car 
before he left the track. Tell you what I’ll do, Carmine: 
I'll take my speeder and run up to the Junction and cash 
those checks for them 4 

“*Atsa boy!” He turned to his followers, and after an 
excited interval six of them produced pay checks which 
they signed over to Ken. 

“All right now,” he said, laying them on the table. “T’ll 
give you a list of the amounts—that’ll be your receipt. In 
case I decide to skip out, you know. Three hundred dollars— 
well, I couldn’t skip far on that.” 

“What’s the rumpus?” Lefty Jordan had come up to the 
group. 

“Tt’s all over now. These ‘men didn’t get their checks 
cashed.” 

“Going up to the Junction on the speeder to cash ’em for 
’em? How about letting me pump you up?” 

Ken thought hard for a plausible excuse. ‘‘Carmine’s 
going with me. He’s going to Chicago to-night. He can catch 
the accommodation 4 

“Catch it right here if he wants to.” 

“Tf they stop.” 

“Oh, they'll stop—if you throw the switch ag’in ’em.” 

“Without a switch key?” 

Lefty grinned. ‘“They’s ways of fixing that, I’ve be’n told,” 
with a knowing wink. 

“Well, I think we’d better stick to the rules. Ready to 
ride, Carmine?” And Ken gave the interpreter a hard look 
which told him he’d better be. 

“One minutes,” agreed Carmine, taking the hint, and he 
scurried off toward his bunk car, reappearing a moment later 
with a ponderous oilcloth-covered valise. 

“T hope you jump the track and spill that Noah’s ark affair 
all over the right-of-way,” exclaimed Lefty sourly. “Excuse 
my cinders if I pass you walking.” 

“Dat’s wan feller don’t walk,” remarked Carmine, after 
his energetic pumping had pulled them well out of hearing. 
“‘I see him mak’ beeg laugh w’en da boss lock dose han’cars. 
W’sky is more strong as switch locks to dose Lefty.” 

It did not take Carmine long to pump the speeder to the 
Junction. it took the combined resources of four stores to 
cash the checks. “‘Now,” said Ken, “how much do they 
owe you and how much do I take back?” é 

Carmine produced a much-ciphered memorandum; with its 
aid the account was settled. “One, twenty for you; one, 
eighty for me. With my own hundred. | 
feel like a runaway bank cashier. There 








x comes your train—let’s get down to the 





*d take a shot at that cur’’ 


track.” 

The accommodation had two cars to 
switch out, and one to unload, so it 
would be some minutes before it would 
leave. ‘Guess I’ll start back right away,” 
Ken told Carmine. “It’s beginning to get 
dark, and I’m not used to carrying al- 
most three hundred dollars. I really 
should have brought my gun.” 


S KEN reached the end of the spur 
track he saw that his speeder was not 
alone. ‘A handcar had been pulled off 
the track beside where his own ma- 
chine had been turned around and 
headed for home. “Nice of them,” 
he said to himself. “Lefty, I expect. 
Guess ‘w’isky’ was stronger than switch 
locks. Well, I’d rather have him and 
his cronies here than between me and 
camp—with all this money on me. 
It’s going to be dark as a stack of black 
cats’ tails directly—guess I’ll travel.’ 

Still, it was too lovely an evening not 
to idle along for a while and enjoy the 
last golden fringe of daylight on the 
fleecy clouds. So darkness, when it did 
come, found Ken only a few miles out of 
the Junction. It was growing cooler 
now, and he speeded up a bit. After a 
little, however, he slowed down; the 
speeder seemed to ride with more than 
its usual roughness, the third wheel 
climbing the rail at the least provocation, 
or none at all. 

“T wonder if that nut could have come 
loose,” he pondered. ‘Think I'll stop 
and give it the once over, and maybe 
save myself a spill like the one I took 
yesterday.” He slapped on the brake 
and came to a quick stop. But as he 
threw over his leg and was about to 
climb down he paused abruptly. Dis- 
tinct on the still evening air came a 
sound that did not belong to the night, 
a metallic whine, a low singing of the 
rails and a louder noise, a hrupp-hrupp 

(Continued on page 37 
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Box Kite 

What are all the forerunners of the box kite?—Scout 
VERNON GIBSON. 

Hargrave in Australia built the first box kite which 
is the forerunner of the glider; built by Lilienthal and 
the Wright Brothers which are the forerunners of the 
flying machines built first by Langley and then the 
Wright Brothers. The tailless kite is the forerunner of them 
all. See the Carpentry Merit Badge for instructions on build- 
ing a box kite and the Aviation Merit Badge for gliders. 


Sharpened Knives 
What kind of stone is good for sharpening knives?—WALTER 
HEISHER. 
Arkansas whetstone, or carborundum, and oilstone. 


Cleaning the Rifle 

How can I clean my 22 calibre riflee—CLARENCE VENNUM. 

Of the materials needed for proper cleaning, first comes the 
cleaning rod. The best type of rod has a small knob at the 
tip which holds the patch. The rod should be of brass or 
polished steel. The best patches are made from fairly heavy 
canton flannel cut about 114 inches square. If the patches 
are first wet and then dried before being used they are more 
absorbent. 

To clean the rifle after firing, first soak a patch in a nitro- 
solvent solution and, centering it over the bore at the breech, 
push it through the barrel with a slow, even moticn. Scrub 
thoroughly with this patch and follow with three or four other 
patches soaked in the same way. This treatment will clean 
out all the burnt powder and acid residue. 

Now rub thoroughly with dry patches until they come out 
dry and practically clean. Then pass a final patch through 
which has been soaked in some good oil or 


Wearing Badges 
May a Lone Scout wear Tenderfoot, Second Class or First 
Class Badges?—BENNETT DOLAN. 
Yes, if he has met the requirements. 


No Juniors 
Is it permissible to have a Junior Scout Section for boys under 
twelve?—Scout S. H. SANpDROs. 
There is no official organization for younger boys. 


Arrowheads 
Please tell me where I can buy arrowheads for an Indian col- 
lection?—ALLEN CALHOUN. 
Evans Curio Shop, Livingston, Montana, and Albert G. 
Heath, 444 East 42nd St., Chicago, Ill. Also local curio shops. 


Hen Feathers Are Better 
Where can I get ermine tails for my war bonnet?—WALTER 
ZELLER. 
Any fur dealer can furnish them, but you will find that they 
are very expensive. Never use real Eagle feathers as we do not 
want the plume hunters to exterminate the American Eagle. 


No Russian 
Can you write in Russian language?—B. PANnov. 
Sorry to say I can not. Wish I could. 
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Indian Burial 
Where did the Indians bury their dead?—Joun NEILL. 
The Indians of New York buried their dead in a 

large round hole in which the body was placed in an 

upright position squatting on its haunches, the body 
in all its finery, wampum and other trinkets buried 
with it. Logs protected the body from the earth. 

Over it was raised a round mound. 


Hobnails 
Where can I get hobnails for my boots?—Wm. Sypow. 
Any sporting goods store; any shoe supply store; Sears, 
Roebuck Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Achievement Scouts 

What test can I pass instead of swimming? I have heart 
trouble and cannot swim.—Scout HERBERT SORGE. 

Write for an application for Achievement Scouts to the 
National Council Office at Park Avenue Building, 2 Park Ave., 
New York City. 

Fire Board 

Is it necessary to have yucca wood for a fire drill? If not, 

what wood can be used?—ROBERT TUNDGUEST. 


Balsam western elm or any wood that is dry and not gummy 
makes a good fire board. 


Thunder Bird 


What is Thunder Bird in the Sioux language?—Irv ING SMITH. 
Zukala wakiya. 


Foreign Money’ 
Where can I get foreign money?—Scovut GEORGE GILKISON. 
See advertisers in Boys’ Lire. N. Y. Coin 





grease and then the rifle may be put away 
without fear of damage. While shooting, it 
is well to stop after every fifty rounds or so to 
clean and to remove the powder fouling at 
least from the bore. All metal parts on the 
outside should be rubbed off with an oily rag. 





. Every letter must carry the name and address of the wriitcr. 

2 One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
. Questions which require more than 75 

. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

Pi Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


words for reply must be ignored. 


Co., 912 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


Algonquin 
Where can I find a pattern for the Algonquin 
moccasins?—CHARLES RUSSELL. 
Boys’ Lire for January, 1926. 
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How to Build a Small Monoplane 

By Kenneth S. Gurney 
O BUILD a small monoplane, you need the following 
material: one light piece of wood, 10 inches by 14 of an 
inch, one small wing, 5 inches by 1 inch, one large wing, 
10 inches by 2 inches, one guider 114 inches by 74 of an inch. 

The guider can be made from a piece of cardboard or a 
light piece of wood. The wood can be obtained from orange 
boxes and other fruit crates. (Note drawings.) 

After you have obtained the necessary material named 
above, take the stick, that you are going to fasten the wings 
to, and slit the end about two inches. (It doesn’t matter 
which end.) Then carefully slide the rudder or tail into the 
slit. (Note drawing.) Put the straight end of the cardboard 
into the slit, and leave the rounding end protruding out. 

The next process is to procure a shoe box, and 
cut out the bottom or the sides for the back wing. k- 
This is the larger wing of the two, being 10 inches 
long and 2 inches wide. It should be cut rounding 
on both ends, and a rubber band should be used 
to fasten it securely. 

Now we come to the front elevator, which is 


A Few More Pointers, Which Will Give Better 
Results 

(1) Fly your plane against the wind, and you will receive 
better results. 

(2) Do not allow the wings to become wet in any way (if 
they are cardboard). 

(3) Drive the stick that is illustrated in drawing below 
into a fence post, and you will be able to start your plane 
with more power. 

(4) Be sure the wings are evenly balanced. 

(5) The plane should glide a height of five to six feet 
above the earth before landing, at a distance of twenty-five 
feet. If your plane does not accomplish that, your wings are 
not balanced correctly. You will be surprised in the fun you 
can get from one. 
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5 inches by 1 inch, the same material should be 
used as on the back wing. It is shaped like the 
other one and fastened the same. 

Now we come to the most difficult part in the 
building of the plane. It is to get the right kind of 
a stick; if your stick is ro inches long and 4 of an 
inch square, and very light, your plane will fly 
splendidly. A notch must be cut in the opposite 
end of the stick from which the glider is situated, 
at the distance of 14 of an inch from the end. 
(Note drawing.) 

Now our plane is ready to fly, but first we must 
secure two rubber bands cut from an inner tube. 
These should be fastened to a small stick 4% a 
foot long. Now we are ready to fly it. Place the 
rubber in the notch, in this manner (note drawing), 
and pull back: your plane should then fly to the 
altitude of 100 to 200 feet in the air. It will loop 
the loop, and if the front is turned a trifle, you 
will be amazed to find the tricks it will perform. 
Try it and see. 
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The Aviator Personified 
By Edgar Sorge 
yor can talk of your graceful swallows or your high-flying 
eagles; yes, you can also consider the airplane of to-day, 
but did you realize that the best and most skillful flyer of to- 
day is the common moth? 

Here is the proof on which I base my statement that the 
moth is the Aviator Personified. 

The candle in our lean-to was burning on a stake driven 
in the ground between our two bunks. Far away a Screech 
Owl was sending its weird call. Suddenly a moth appeared 
near the flame of the candle. 

Intoxicated by the light or heat of the candle it flew around 
in indescribable circles. Like a fireman accustomed to heat 
he flew through the flame of the candle, appearing to receive 
more energy instead of weakening by the heat. 

We gazed on in wonder and admiration at this 
fellow, unable to believe so frail a craft as he ap- 
peared to be could withstand such heat and still 
show no signs of weakening. 

But Ah! did we detect a sign of weakening? 
No, it was just a “reversement” executed perfectly. 
Loops, the least of which put to shame the most 
perfect that any airplane pilot maneuvered. Round 
the candle in banked curves, sharper than any 
bird could fly; and that put modern aviation to 
shame. He seemed concentrated on one point 
and that point was the flame of the candle. 

But alas, the heat was too great, he was weaken- 
ing; only a super machine could withstand the 
strain of such torment. One “‘reversement” through 
the flame of the candle singed his wings, those 
super machines that had made him monarch of 
the air, and down to Mother Earth he fell, a victim 
to the demon called fire. Thus is the fate of the 
Aviator Personified who could defeat the most 
skillful pilot of modern aviation. 


Eraser Sharpener 
By A. L. Loving 


Everybody makes mistakes, else why do they put 
all those rubbers on the end of lead pencils? 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Com-pa-ny At-ten-shun! F’ward, March 


N THE good old days, 
in the great old days 
when the*writer was 
a kid like you, March 

was kite time, and the 
height of every boy’s am- 
bition was not only to 
make some kites, but to 
stick some in the front 
window to show that kites 
were for sale at that house. 

Seventh Street, in Cin- 
cinnati, in those days ranked 
socially about as upper Fifth 
Avenue in New York does 
to-day, and the aristocratic, 
swell, high-hat houses 
were made with free stone 
fronts, usually a high flight 
of stone steps leading to 
the front door, and in the 
top windows of these houses, 
if you looked that high, 
you would frequently see 
displayed a windowful of 
kites for sale, usually three 
centseach. That occurred 
in March only, so we 
might call March the kite- 
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By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 
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time month, and that would 
be a dignified name because 
modern aviation has been 
evolved—I beg pardon, I 
forget that some people do 
not like that word—modern aviation of to-day has grown 
directly and been developed from the boys’ kites of yesterday. 
So kite time has meant much to this old world of ours. 

It was in March that the ancient kings of England were 
accustomed to wash the feet of a dozen paupers. And do 
not forget that March 17th is St. Patrick’s Day. The sham- 
rock worn by the Irishman in his hat is by way of a cross on 
St. Patrick’s Day and was to the memory of St. Patrick. In 
the olden days when the Irish were really poor they used to 
eat shamrocks with butter, cheese and sour milk, but really 
I do not believe they were so awfully poor if they had butter 
and cheese. It was in March that Queen Elizabeth with 
many of her nobility attended the Court of the Prince of 
Misrule at Grey Inn. 

This is also the month of the mad March hare. I don’t 
know what made the hare mad, who stepped on his toes or 
put a fence around the lettuce or turnip patch. It doesn’t 
make any difference to us what made him mad. The mad 
March hare is an established bit of 
folklore but I really think that they 
mean the crazy March hare when 
they say the mad hare. You know 
that over in England they do not 
talk the same English that we talk f a 
in the United States. When we say ! / 
mad we mean angry. If we want 
to indicate that the hare was crazy 
we would say he was bug-house, he 
had bats in his belfry, he was nutty, 
he was off his base, he was loony or 
just plain crazy. If we said he was 
mad people would think he was very 
angry or had rabies, that is, hydro- 
phobia. At any rate this is the month of 
the mad March hare. 

By the way, unless we are naturalists we 
would never call it a hare. We would call 
it the mad jack-rabbit; but hare is proper 
and we will let it go at that. 

You see, as Scouts, we have got to know 
about these things and about the Indian 
Moons, and maybe that’s what is the matter 
with the hare, because you know our word 
lunacy comes from lunar, the moon, and in 
olden times they used to’ ‘think that the 
moon shining on you when you slept made 
you crazy. 

Well, among the Indians March was windy 
moon, little-grass moon, and sore-eye moon. 
I wonder if the mad March hare had sore 
eyes or—I have a bright idea, maybe he was 
mad because there was so “little grass” to 
tat that his eyes got sore looking for it. 
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Mike . . . Drat ye, keep still! I’m not a wing shot 





GPEAKING about hair reminds me that the boys are always 

asking me about scalps, raising the hair off a person’s 
head the way the Indians used to do it, to count a score in the 
game, a coup, or as big game hunters would call it, a trophy. 
These boys want to know just how the scalp was taken; how , 
the hair was raised. It was not a gentle process; it was 
almost as rough as a football game of to-day and quite as pain- 
ful, if the party happened to be alive when the hair was taken. 
The Indian would grasp the hair on the top of the head, then 
take his scalping knife and run it around in a circle and 
yank the hair off with the skin of the head attached. 

Yes, I have seen a man who had been scalped and got well, 
but his head did not look pretty. It was all kind of ridges 
and grooves. If I had that kind of a head I would want a 
wig, but here I am giving you an illustration which I sketched 








Mad March hare—Gar-ru-u-u-ul | | 
Look out, I’m mad! 


First sketch to left—whole human scalp with the top of the ear and earring attached. 

To the braid of hair is attached a piece of the skin of the breast of a loon. Underneath the down 
is a bunch of feathers of the golden-shafted wood pecker, a thimble and some rigging. See detailed 
sketch in middle. At the end of the braided hair is a bunch of crow’s or raven’s feathers, fastened by 
thongs. Near terminal of the thong is a brass bead, a thimble and a bunch of soiled ribbons. 

The upper sketch shows how the feather on the underside of the scalp is fastened by making a 
loop of the end of the quill. 

Sketch to the right shows the inside of the scalp with wing feather of an eagle. The inside hoop is 
bound with twine. The outside hoop is 22 inches in diameter and the scalp is strung on with rawhide. 

Sketch from a real scalp. 


Dan Beard writes a Special Feature in BOYS’ LIFE every month 





froma real scalp. Evident- 
ly this man never got well 
because the scalp includes 
all of the hair of the head and 
part of one ear with an ear- 
ring init. It was stretched 
to dry by lacing it in the cen- 
ter of awooden hoop. The 
insides of all the scalps that I 
have ever seen, were painted 
vermilion. Whether that 
has a mystic meaning or 
whether it is meant to look 
bloody I know not. At any 
rate it is a gruesome object 
and not a thing that you 
would want to hang over 
the head of your bed 
where you slept. Sleeping 
under that would sure make 
a mad March hare of you. 


No: then, I have done 
what I thought I never 
would do. That is tell you 
about the gruesome and 
bloody scalping business, 
but I never knew a boy in 
my life that wasn’t in- 
terested in scalps, so you 
can cut this one out, paint 
the inside red and hang it 
on your well as your first 
scalp of the season. 

March is the first moon of the budding season and glory 
be! It is Johnny Appleseed’s moon too! I am glad of that 
because Johnny Appleseed never did take a scalp. He never did 
any harm to any one, and he is the best example of a good- 
turn scout that we can find outside of Holy Writ. He spent 
his life in doing good turns, helping the sick, bandaging the 
wounded, feeding the hungry and clothing the naked. 

He would take his own shoes off and give them to an 
immigrant who had none. -Then, when the frozen mud of the 
road or trail made his own feet bleed he would calmly sit 
down by the campfire of some pioneer, Indian, immigrant, or 
even river pirate, heat a piece of iron until it was red hot, and 
cauterize the wounds to prevent blood poisoning. When an 
Indian saw this he would close his right hand into a fist, hold 
it up to his forehead and twist it about, which meant, in the 
sign language of that day, that his brain was twisted—that 
he was crazy. The mad March hare had affected Johnny 
Appleseed’s brain, they thought. But far from 
having a twisted brain, Johnny Appleseed 
was several generations ahead of the doctors 
of that day and he never had blood poison. 

When you think you see the petals of the 
apple blossoms falling like snow upon the 
ground your eyesight is deceiving you. That 
is really the spirit of Johnny Appleseed bless- 
ing the earth and blessing the scouts of to-day, 
for you must know that the way Jonathan 
Chapman acquired the nick-name of Johnny 
Appleseed or Appleseed Johnny was by bring- 
ing appleseeds down from Fort Pitt and other 
frontier settlements, in bags by canoe or on 
the back of the horse which he led. These 
appleseeds he planted in every open glade and 
when the young trees of his wild nursery were 
of proper size he transplanted them so that 
when the settlers came into that region, that 
wild and dangerous country in the valley of 
the Ohio, they found orchards already grow- 
ing, awaiting their arrival. There are still a 
few of those apple-trees living and bearing 
fruit. One, I believe, is in Indiana. That’s 
why we call Chapman the good-turn scout. 
So March might also be called Johnny Apple- 
seed month because he was our first arbori- 
culturist, and Arbor Day in many of the 
States comes in March. 

Here’s to thee, old apple-tree, 
Hence thou mayst bud, 
And whence thou mayst blow 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enowl 
Hats full! Caps full! 
Bushel-bushel-sacks full, 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Wave of Spark Set 

1. I have a spark set using a Ford spark coil. It is above the 
200-meter wave-length and bothers the neighbors. The aerial is 
vertical and about 30 feet long. How can I lower the wave? 

2. I have heard that a station license is not required if the 
station does not transmit beyond your own State, Is that correct? 
—Ralph Boland. 

1. Use a series condenser in series with the antenna. Do 
not transmit until the station is licensed. Apply to the 
Federal Radio Supervisor of your district for a license and he 
will tell you whether or not the design of your equipment 
meets the Government requirements. 

2. This is only one regulation but there are others with 
which you should be familiar before transmitting. Read the 
Government’s radio regulations carefully and to be on the 
safe side get a license because you have no assurance that the 
signals will only cover a certain distance. 


Waves of Foreign Stations 

1. Are there any maps that show the location of all 
amateur wireless stations in the world? 

2. What wave-lengths are used by the foreign 
broadcasting stations? 

3. Is an amateur allowed to use a spark set?— 
Norbert Stibbins. 

1. No; it would be difficult to show them all 
because of the great number. There are more than 
16,000 amateur stations in the United States. 

2. The majority of broadcasting stations use 
waves similar to those of broadcasters in this coun- 
try, that is, from 200 to 550 meters; however, there 
are several European stations on longer waves. 

3. Write to the Federal Radio Supervisor of your 
district. 

Amateur Information 

1. Where can I obtain information telling a be- 
ginner how to build an amateur transmitting set?— 
William M. Meng. 

t. Radio Engineering Laboratories, 27 Thames 
St., New York City. 
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Power Tubes 
Improve Radio 


Tone Quality 


POWER tube in the last audio socket of a broadcast receiving set 
will improve the tone quality and give slightly greater volume, 
because this type of tube can handle more power without distor- 

tion than the general purpose tube. 
No changes in the wiring are required if a duplex base or power-tube 
adapter is used in the last socket. The extra base is provided with four 
extra contacts so that the additional ““B” and ““C” battery, necessary 
with a power tube, can be employed without requiring changes in the 
wiring of the set. 
The latest power tubes to be introduced are the 112-A and 171-A 
types. The latter gives more volume but requires higher ““B”’ battery 
The 112-A requires 135 volts “‘B,”’ and the 171-A 180 volts. 


voltage. 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space bet ween questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 
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License for Non-Citizen 
1. I am not a citisen. Can I obtain an amateur wireless 
license?—Gerhard Willecke. 
1. You can get an operator’s license but not a station 
license. 


Crystal and a Loop 
1. Will a crystal detector set work in connection with a 'vop 
aerial?—Arthur Vigeland. : 
1. No; the crystal should have a larger pick-up than afforded 
by a loop. Use an outdoor antenna about too feet long in- 
cluding the lead-in. 


Definition of Counterpoise 

1. How may I convert a 3-tube neutrodyne receiving set into « 
voice transmitter? 

2. What is a counter poise?—John McGuire. 

1. The idea is not practical. A voice trans- 
mitter differs considerably from a receiving set and 
therefore requires special construction. 

2. A counterpoise is an artificial ground system 
consisting of one or more wires stretched imme- 
diately above the earth, but insulated from it. It 
is placed directly beneath the regular antenna and 
can be used in transmission and reception instead 
of a connection with the ground. 


Data on Transmitter 
Where can I get complete information relative to 
a “Baby” voice or code transmitter for work on short 
waves?—Gury Chambers. 
Burgess Battery Co., Madison, Wisc. Ask for 
Circular No. 8. 


License Requirements 
Where can I get a list of the requirements needed 
to pass an examination for an amateur’s license 
to broadcast either code or voice?—Everett McCorkle, 
Ps 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington. D. C. 








The Lure of Radio’s Short Wave 


HY are so many boys interested in short-wave radio 

transmission and reception; why are commercial wirelesss 
companies and private business enterprises seeking licenses to 
operate short-wave stations; why does a member of the 
Federal Radio Commission say that in 1928 there will be a 
flood of applications for permits to use short waves, and that 
there will be a scramble for the channels below roo meters? 

The answer is that short waves, which 

up to 1922 were practically neglected, ANT 
are now considered extremely valuable 
for long-distance communication, and the V 
cost of building and operating such a 
station is very small compared with the 
expense of a long-wave installation. Boys 
of a technical turn of mind can build their 
own short-wave outfits at a cost as low as 
twenty dollars, and in some cases the 
initial cost is even lower than this. Yet, 
with these short-wave transmitters in the 
attics of their homes, boys are talking 
around the world, and many of them 








wave beams, facsimile broadcasts, progress in television and 
communication with airplanes in flight, are a few of the realms 
to which boys may direct their attention in experimenting. 
Dr. Lee de Forest, inventor of the.three-element vacuum tube, 
points out that there is sufficient space for 500,000 broadcasters 
between 200 and 10 meters, if a system of double tuning is 
employed at both the transmitter and receiver, while, under 


existing methods, there is only room for about 6,000 stations 
in this band. 

There is a rapidly increasing number of short-wave stations, 
several of which operate in conjunction with regular broad- 
casting stations and send the programs out on short waves so 
that they can be picked up in foreign lands. Some of the 
outstanding short-wave transmitters follow: 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., 2XAD, 21.97 
meters; 2XAF, 32.77 meters, 30 kilo- 








watts. 


Air Space Wave Leogth 
mttaer _| wii Pittsburgh, Pa., KDKA, 62 meters, 25 
KW.; 8XP, 10 and 150 meters, 500 watts; 
Bn TE Re an 8XK, wave is variable, power 40 KW. 
Chelmsford, England, sSW, 24 meters; 
} turn =| 37 to 104 meters ._ rw 
oo — 15 KW. 
Eindhoven, Holland, PCJJ, 30.2 


1 turn 85 to 220 meters 





Pp S T PLUG.IN COIL FOR RANGE 20 TO 550 METERS 
Turns | Turns 
Secondary | Tickler 
i... Ghee 
6 3 | 
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be | 405 
| __—-%6 | 5 to 6 | 


meters; 5 KW. 
Paris (Radio-Vitus), 37 meters; 1.5 KW. 


| 
| 
6 turns | 226 to 550 meters 








have ‘established communication with 
every continent, using less power output 
than is consumed by their mother’s 
electric iron or toaster. They use an 
ordinary receiving tube, such as the 2o01- 
A, 112-A, 171-A, or 199 as a means of 
generating the electrical oscillations that 
set the ether in vibration. Simplicity of 
construction, economy in initial cost and 
operation, and the enchantment of talking 
with radio friends across the sea and on 








Karlsborg, Sweden, SAJ, 50 meters; 
1 KW. 

Beziers, France, 158 meters; 9.6 KW. 

Sydney, Australia, 2FC, 28.5 meters; 
15 KW. 

Melbourne, 
meters, 15 KW. 


Australia, 3LO, 20.8 








New York, 2XAL, 30.9 meters; 500 




















the other side of the globe, are the main 
reasons for the popularity and success 
of short-wave stations. 

Short waves are considered one of the 
outstanding fields for radio experimenters 
to-day. International exchange of pro- 
grams, high-speed transmission, world- 
wide radiophone conversations on short- 





watts. 

Alma, Cal., 6XBH, 31, 53, 63, 100 
meters, 50 watts, W. E. Riker. 

Eureka, Cal., 6XAK, 108.2 meters, 5° 
watts, F. Wellington Morse. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 6XA, 107.1. meters, 








‘ 


Courtesy of Pilot Elec. Mfg. Co. 
The primary coil (P) is variable and consists of 8 to 10 turns of No. 18 wire, space-wound, single 
cotton-covered (3 inches diameter). Plug-in coils Nos. 1-2-3 are made of No. 18 single cotton-covered 
wire, space-wound (3 inches diameter), and plug-in coil No. 4 consists of No. 24 double silk-covered 
wire, space-wound (3 inches diameter). 





100 watts, Los Angeles Express. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 6X AF, 108.2 meters, 
100 watts, Clarence B. Juneau. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 6X AI, 66.04 meters, 
50 watts, Los Angeles Radio Club. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 6AXL, 108.2 meters, 
50 watts, L. E. Taft. 
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Los Angeles, Cal., 6AXN, 105 meters, 250 
watts, Freeman ; 

Los Angeles, Cal., 6XAU, 104.1 meters, 50 
watts, Times Mirror Company. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 6XBA, 108.2 meters, 250 
watts, Echofone Company. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 6X BR, 105, 40 meters, 50 
watts, Warner Brothers. 

San Diego, Cal., 6X AZ, 106 meters, 30 watts, 
Nelson Radio. 

San Francisco, Cal., 6XAR, 32 meters, 50 
watts, Julius Brunton Company. 

Venice, Cal., 6X BX, 105 meters, 50 watts, 
McWhinnie Electric Company. 

Winter Park, Fla., 4XE, variable to 200 
meters, 250 watts, William Justice Lee. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, gXU, 61.06 meters, 
500 watts, Mona Oil Company. 

Detroit, Mich., 8XAO, 32 meters, 75 watts, 
WJR, Inc. 

Omaha, Neb., 9X AB, 105 meters, 50 watts, 
R. J. Rockwell. 

Tilton, N. H., rXY, 105, 109 meters, 50-250 
watts, Booth Radio Laboratory. 

Bound Brook, N. J., 3XL, 59.96 meters, 
30,000 watts, R. C. A. 

Coytesville, N. J., 2XAL, 30.91 meters, 500 
watts, Experimenter Company. 

Newark, N. J., 2X AQ, 65.4 meters, 50 watts, 
L. Bamberger & Co. 

Newark, N. J., 2XBA, 65.18 meters, 50 
watts, WAAM, Inc. 


Bellmore, N. Y., 2XZ, 491.5 meters, 50,000 
watts, National Broadcasting Company. 

Coney Island, N. Y., 2XBH, 54.02 meters, 
150 watts, Charles G. Unger. 

Schenectady, N. Y., 2XAF, 32.77 meters, 
500 watts, General Electric Company. 

Richmond Hill, N. Y., 2XE, 236.1, 106 meters, 
50 watts, Atlantic Broadcasting Company. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 8XF, 66.04 meters, 500 
watts, Radio Air Service. 

Columbus, Ohio, 8XJ, 54.02 meters, 50-250 
watts, Ohio State University. 

Harrison, Ohio, 8XAL, 52.05 meters, 500 
watts, Crosley Radio Company. 

Portland, Ore., 7XAO, 53.54 meters, 100 
watts, William Jerman, Inc. 

Providence, R. I., rXAA, 200 meters, 7.5 
watts, S. N. Read. 

Seattle, Wash., 7XC, 105.2 meters, 5-250 
watts, Northwest Radio Service. 

Spokane, Wash., 7XAB, 105.9 meters, 50 
watts, Symons Investment Company. 

MU-1 (yacht), 2XAO, 105.9 meters, 100 
watts, Atlantic Broadcasting Company. 

In addition to these stations there are the 
Marconi beams operating between England and 
the British colonies, also thousands of short- 
wave amateur transmitters, so there is scarcely 
a minute throughout the day and night that 
signals cannot be detected on short waves. 
The broadcasts are in music, voice and code, 
with the lattér more popular. 
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that his experienced ear told him could be but 
one thing—a handcar. 

“That couldn’t have been Lefty’s bunch, or 
they wouldn’t be. coming back this early.” 
And then a startling thought sent him back 
into the seat and tugging frantically at the 
handles: “‘If it is Lefty’s bunch, there’s only 
one thing they’d be coming back for—and 
they’re not going to get it!” 

One man on a speeder can outrace several 
men on a handcar—if they both stay on the 
track. Ken soon realized that this would be 
the deciding factor. And it was a factor for 
constant consideration; the track was all up 
and down, in and out, curves and bumps and 
wiggles. He threw all caution to the winds, 
however, for the throb of the gears was draw- 
ing ever closer. Now he could hear voices— 
“They must be close!” exclaimed Ken, and he 
bent harder to the driving handles. 

On a straight track now, and the voices 
grew fainter. “I’m gaining!” exulted Ken. 
“Tf I can hold my lead around the next few 
turns I’m good for the stretch!” 

Into the first curve he swung with undi- 
minished speed—and something went :z-zing!/ 
Before he had time to wonder what it was, 
he went hurtling down the cut bank, while 
the speeder whirled and rolled half-way up 
the hillside. He picked himself up, thank- 
ful that his bruises were no worse, and made 
his way hastily up to where the speeder 
tilted crazily up the bank. i 

“That nut was loose,” he exclaimed rue- 
fully. ‘I’m shy one wheel, which I expect I 
can find again. But where’s the nut!” 

He started to pat the ground, in a futile 
search, but suddenly flattened himself against 
the bank. The handcar was coming around the 
bend, so close he could hear the hoarse breath- 
ing of the men. Then the shrill voice of 
Lefty, cursing fluently. 

“Bear down on it—we’ve got the little wart. 
That wheel won’t hold another mile, I tell 
you. Bear down on it!” 

If possible, Ken shrank closer to the 
ground. He knew now what they were after. 
“But they won’t get it! It means only booze 
to them, but it means a lot more to those 
Italians. And to me—to me it means a chance 
at college!” 

The handcar had vanished around the curve; 
cven the sound of its passing had died out. 
Ken walked over and put his ear close to the 
rail. “They must be traveling!” he said aloud, 
“to be out of hearing-so quick. ‘Bear down 
on it!’” with a chuckle. “Lefty told you to. 
Well,” resignedly, “guess I’ll have to hoof it.” 

At a good pace he set off campward; around 

the first turn he halted: abruptly. A dark 
figure loomed up beside ‘the track—another— 
another. Four of them. 
_ “Thought you’d ditched us, ‘heh?” The 
insolence in Lefty’s voice made Ken’s blood 
boil, and he doubled: up his fists. “Well, 
cockalorum, you’re not the first speeder I’ve 
chased down the track. Guess you know what 
we're after.”’ 

“Tt’s your guess, Lefty.” 

“You're a cool one, eh? Well, we'll give 
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you plenty of cooling. Do you want to give 
it—or do we take it?” 

“Take it!” shouted Ken desperately, lung- 
ing forward and throwing his fist with all his 
might into Lefty’s face. Down went the man 
in a heap, but before Ken could plunge past 
him, six hands had seized him, strong hands 
in whose grasp there was no use struggling, 
hands that rifled his pockets even as they 
gouged deep into his flesh. 

Lefty scrambled to his feet. “‘Get the money 
but leave him to me!” he panted hoarsely. 
“T’ll give him a trimming he’ll remember!” 

“We ain’t got no time for foolishness,”’ ob- 
jected a husky voice Ken recognized as be- 
longing to Jem Lewton, Lefty’s first crony. 
“The ’commodation ain’t far from due right 
now.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” snarled Lefty. 
“Tt’'ll take them half an hour at the switch. 
I couldn’t pick the lock, so I just spiked the 
point over. They may have to pick their- 
selves up from the ground. Turn the little 
hellcat loose—I won’t delay you long!” 

It was a hopeless fight—Ken knew that. 
Yet it was not in his nature to take his punish- 
ment without a struggle. Lefty was a big 
brute of a man, versed in all the crafty lore 
of rough-and-tumble, no-quarter fights. . To 
him no blow was a foul,'no advantage too 
mean to take. Ken was only a plaything, a 
toy in a heartless game. He took a world of 
punishment without flinching—a world that 
was shot with dizzy stars of pain. 

“‘The kid’s game,” he heard a voice exclaim 
from afar off. “‘Put him out and let’s blow!” 

Snap! Something that was both hot and 
cold seemed to leap out of the dark and catch 
him full on the jaw. The sky rocked—or was 
it the earth? He sank into endless space, 
down—down. 

It might have been hours later, or only a 
minute. A terrific throbbing in his temple, 
a pain that shot like jagged lightning. 

“IT wonder how long I was out!” he gasped. 
His body ached all over, and his jaw felt as 
if it were broken. ‘Wonder if I can run that 
speeder with a loose wheel—I’m in no shape 
to walk it.” 

Groaning and wincing at each move, he 
dragged the speeder back on the track, then 
found the missing wheel and put it on. It felt 
fearfully wobbly; he carried over a big rock 
and wedged it securely in the V-frame close 
to the little wheel, to hold it down. The ex- 
ertion brought out the sweat, and his head 
cleared. “TI couldn’t have been gone so very 
long,”’ he decided. ‘Wonder if the accommo- 
dation has passed yet. If it hasn’t—” The 
thought gave sudden strength to his arms as 
he gave a pull at the handles. 

“Of all the crazy rides!” he exclaimed as 
the speeder gained headway and began 
lurching from side to side, weaving like a 
drunken man. “That loose wheel is going to 
finish what Lefty started when he gave me 
that clip on the chin. A few miles of this and 
I'll be leaning over the side of the ship.” 

So he slowed down a bit, admitting mourn- 





fully that there wasn’t much point in hurrying 
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UBERCULOSIS can be cured 

more easily than any other dan- 

gerous, chronic disease. Some 
doctors say “arrested”, others say 
“cured”—it amounts to the same 
thing. If it is detected in its early 
stages it can be stopped before serious 
damage is done. 


For thousands of years, tuberculosis 
has been mankind's great scourge. 
Whole families have been blotted out. 
Even now, when science knows ex- 
actly what causes tuberculosis, how to 
prevent it and how to cure it, one 
family in every 50 pays toll to this 
disease. These tragedies are largely 
due to ignorance or neglect. 


Young people of high school ages, and 
young women up to the age of 25, are 
especially susceptible. Tuberculosis 
exacts heavy penalties from men and 
women between 25 and 50—at the time 
when most needed by their families. 


The danger signals of tuberculosis are 
usually plain to be seen and the danger 
is great—unless the signals are heeded. 
Tuberculosis is like a fire started by a 
match. Stepped on immediately, the 
fire is stamped out completely. But if 
permitted to gain too much headway, 
it sweeps on to destruction. 


In the month of March, 1928, a nation- 
wide campaign for the early diagnosis 
of tuberculosis will be conducted by 
more than 1500 tuberculosis and health 
associations of the United States. They 
will organize meetings where informa- 
tion will be given, motion pictures and 
posters will be shown and pamphlets 
distributed, all emphasizing the impor- 
tance of early diagnosis. 


People will be told to watch for the first 


signs of tuberculosis. They will be 
asked to answer these four questions: 


1. Do you tire easily? 

2. Are you losing weight? 

3. Do you suffer from indigestion? 

4. Have youa cough which hangs on? 


There will be many instances, of course, 
in which people may have all four of 
these weaknesses without having con- 
tracted tuberculosis, But if the answer 
is “yes” to any one or more of these 
questions, act instantly. Go to your 
physician for a complete medical exami- 
nation. He will not merely put his ear 
to your partly covered chest and then 
give an opinion. With stethoscope on 
bared chest, perhaps with X-ray photo- 
graphs and other diagnostic tests, he 
will seek to discover definitely the con- 
dition of your lungs. Then he will ad- 
vise what should be done for preven- 
tion or cure. 


Hopefui, but ill-advised sufferers have 
wasted millions of dollars on so-called 
“remedies” for tuberculosis, in spite of 
the fact that all great medical authori- 
ties agree that not one person has ever 
been cured in this way. But, on the 
other hand, many thousands of tuber- 
culous patients who have gone toa sana- 
torium and had the benefit of scientific 
medical care in addition to Rest, Fresh 
Air, Sunshine and Nourishing Food, 
have come back to their 
families—cured. Every 
modern sanatorium 
that is built to care for 
tuberculous patients helps 
to reduce the deathrate. 
The big, life-saving mes- 
sage to the nation in 
March will be, “Find out 
—don’t wait”. 





wee naior 
The war to prevent and cure tuberculosis 
is one of the brilliant triumphs of modern 
science. The deathrate from tuberculosis 
has been reduced almost two-thirds during 
the past 40 years. 


Now statisticians boldly predictthat during 


the lifetime of the majority of th ders 
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far for successful treatment. Later, when 
cases were 
tide turned. Today—thanks 
increased knowledge of preventive meas- 
ures and to the widespread coop of 
individuals, as well as official and private 
organizations, with the medical profession 
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WATERBURY 


Jeweled--the small, stylish I2-size 
Now with an enduring, platinum - like 


CHROMIUM FINISH CASE 


of handsome engraved design 





LATINUM-like in blue-white bril- 

liance; diamond-like in hardness; 
amazingly resistant to rust and corro- 
sion! 


Such are the qualities of chromium 
—dqualities that make chromium plat- 
ing an ideal finish for a watch case. 


The new Waterbury is the first watch 
to have this brilliant and enduring 
finish. Thus the Waterbury at once 
attains greater beauty and more en- 
durance. But in other ways, too, 
new beauty is added. The 
tasteful artistry of the 
engraved design .. . the 
Butler finish metal dial | 
with sunk second-circle 4 








Above—New Waterbury, 
Chromium Finish 
$5.00 
Left—Radiolite model 
$6.00 
Right—Back view, show- 
ing Butler finish, standard 
on both models. 


and graceful hands and figures... 
the Butler finish back—all will 
appeal to you. 

A new pull-out set makes it delight- 
fully easy to set with nice precision. 
These improvements and refinements 
are built on the solid foundation of 
jeweled accuracy and remarkable stur- 
diness that have made the Waterbury 
one of America’s most famous and 
most popular watches. 

The price is just $5. It is easily “the 
best watch $5 will buy,” 
and looks the part of a 
very much higher priced 
watch. 

At dealers everywhere. 
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anyway. Perhaps fifteen minutes passed; he 
figured he must still be a good mile from camp. 
“Gee, what’s that?” as a mournful, long-drawn 
sound wailed through the darkness. There 
it was again, far off but distinct. ‘‘Shucks,”’ 
he laughed. “It scared me—and it’s only an 
engine whistle.” And then he whistled him- 
self. “Sure . . . an engine whistle—whistling 
for the switch. Couldn’t be anything else— 
not such long blasts. Why—why, that means 
they’re just pulling in! And it must be the 
accommodation! And Lefty said it might 
take them half an hour to throw that switch 
back!” 

But Ken’s muscles had been moving faster 
than his mind. Or, rather, his mind had 
leaped past his conjectures to the startling 
conclusion: There might still be time to halt 
the flight of Lefty! 

He bent harder to the handles, disregarding 
now the see-sawing of the loose-jointed car. 
With reckless strength he pulled and pushed, 
feet and leg muscles tensed against the pedals. 
““A mile to go!” he shouted into the wind that 
fanned his eager face. ‘“‘I’ll take a few spills 
if I have to!” 

He did. Once he sailed fifty feet on two 
wheels and several extra feet on no wheels 
at all. It was a bad spill; he could feel the 
blood oozing under his stocking from a shin- 
bump that made him grit his teeth. But 
back on the track, he pumped more recklessly 
than ever. Once more he heard the engine 
whistle—four short toots. “Boy!” he cried, 
“that means they overran the switch—they’re 
backing up. They’ve still got the spikes to 
pull, and the closest clawbar is at the tool- 
boxes. Boy!” 

The whistle, too, had sounded much nearer, 
not over half a mile away. Ken squinted his 
eyes, trying vainly to pierce the darkness; 
the camp must be in sight if a fellow could see. 
A new sound broke the stillness, a sound that 
sent a joyful thrill through Ken—a dog 
barking. ‘‘Good old Jasper!” he exclaimed. 
“Wish I could stop for you, but this is no 
job for a dog.” 

A thin pencil of light ahead—the headlight 
of the locomotive. And then the whole train- 
end was bathed for an instant in ruddy glare 
as the fireman opened the firebox door to throw 
in a slug of coal. Once more the toot of the 
whistle—two short ones. Ken saw a sudden 
scurrying of shadows against the dark bulk 
of the engine. 

“Oh,” he groaned, “they’ve thrown the 
switch—they’re ready to start! Hey! Hey! 
Wait!” he shouted, yet knowing that his voice 
could not possibly be heard above the hiss of 
steam and the roar of engine noises. 

Still his cries were heard—but not at the 
train. A yelp from the camp, then a perfect 
chorus of yelps. Jasper came bounding out 
onto the track—Ken missed him by inches, 
pumping frantically but hopelessly. Less than 
a hundred yards now from the train; Ken 
heard the clatter as brakes were released, 
then a crash as the engine took up the first 
slack, a series of crashes, from car to car, as 
drawbars pulled apart, then cracked together. 
The train was under way. 

The disappointment was too keen; Ken’s 
heart went down with a sickening rush. 
Something big and black seemed to reach 
up and drag him down. He had barely strength 
enough to reach forward and pull the brake 
handle in time to keep from smashing into the 
train, now moving past with increasing speed. 

Beaten! 

Ken’s first impulse was to cry; instead he 
laughed. Our minds perform queer antics 
sometimes under great stress; Ken’s mind 
jumped back to his first meeting with Lefty 
Jordan, that time Foreman Throop had said, 
“You’ve got more than nerve—strategy.” 
And then Ken’s mind performed another 
queer antic, that jumbled nerve and strategy 
together and sent him bounding off the speeder 
and up to the side of the lurching train. 
“‘Never tried it before,”’ he told himself grimly. 
“Will I make it?” 

Flatfooted, he made a grab for the ladder of 
the first car to pass him; it was as if a giant 
picked him up, dashed him against the side 
of the car, then flung him, on hands and knees, 
then groveling on his face, into the cinders of 
the roadbed. 

Shakily he picked himself up, vaguely 
conscious that he hadn’t done it just right. 
The train was fast gathering speed, racing 
past him. On trembling, wobbly legs he 
raced, too, beside it, dizzily feeling that he 
mustn’t let it get away from him. Still it 
gained on him. Desperately he flung out a 
hand, both of them, and caught the first 
rung of the iron ladder. His fingers seemed 
to pull loose, his shoulders to tear from their 
sockets, still he held on. A terrific suction 
pulled at him; by fearful effort he drew up his 
feet, fumbled till they found the bottom strap, 
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then forced his body upward and caught a 
higher hold with his hands. 

For the first time he realized what he was 
there for. Trembling, but from excitement 
now, not weakness, he let go with one hand 
and with the other felt for the air valve. He 
swung his body as far forward as he dared, 
then a thrill went through him as his groping 
fingers found the handle. He gave it a twist. 
There was a terrific squeaking and squealing 
as the air pressure slapped an iron hand on 
the whirling wheels. Sparks flew in a shower 
as the brakes bit deep; the train lurched, draw- 
bars crashed—the train came to a stop. 

Ken very quietly climbed off, stepped away 
from the train—and sat down. That seemed, 
somehow, the very thing to do. The mere 
fact that his resting place was a nest of sand- 
burs did not disturb him in the least Nor 
did the shaking given him by the train crew 
that came hurrying back to find out what was 
the matter. 

“They stole my—my m-m-money!”’ he 
managed finally to stammer weakly. “A 
bunch from the camp—they were sneaking 
away on the train!” 

“Tt’s that fool kid timekeeper! My stars, 
boy, did you stop the train for that? Why, 
you little—”’ 

“‘Here,”’ a voice sharp with authority broke 
in, “let up on that.”” The conductor held his 
lantern close to Ken. ‘‘The kid’s been beat 
up—look at his face. On this train, you say?” 

“Yes. They spiked over the switch so 
you’d have to stop. They’re hidden away in a 
boxcar by now.” 

““Most likely flew the coop when we stopped 
so sudden,”’ snorted a brakeman, the one who 
had shaken Ken. “Anyway, it’d take us all 
night to hunt through—what’s that!” A 
scurrying in the low bushes growing along the 
right-of-way, then a tawny form darted into 
the circle of lantern light and made straight 
for Ken. “‘A dog, by ginger!” 

““My dog,” said Ken, flinging his arms about 
the neck of Jasper. 

““What was he doing when they tock away 
your money?” 

‘“‘He wasn’t there or they’d have been doing 
something else.” Ken got up, suddenly pain- 
fully conscious of the sandburs. “Here, Jasp, 
back!” for the dog had started away, with the 
apparent intention of going under the train. 

“Let him go,” said the conductor sharply. 
“T have an idea—let’s see what he’ll do.” 

Jasper did not leave them long in doubt. 
Instead of going under the car, he veered and 
trotted alongside, perhaps a dozen car-lengths, 
the men close behind. Suddenly he stopped, 
stiff-legged. The bristles went up on his neck, 
his lips drew back, and a threatening snarl, 
low but menacing, rattled in his throat. 

“There’s your gang,” remarked the con- 
ductor dryly. “In that car. Who wants to 
fetch ’em out?” 

“Let me do it,” offered Ken eagerly. “It’s 
my money.” 

“T think you would, at that. But I'll get 
’em—it’s my train.” And without more 
ado the conductor strode forward and threw 
open the boxcar door. 

“Out of that, you!” he ordered harshly. 
“And lively! No monkey-business, now— 
I’ve got a gun on you.” 

For an instant, not a sound from within, so 
the conductor drew his revolver and sent a 
bullet crashing through the side of the car, 
high up. A scramble within, then four men 
shuffled to the door and dropped out. Lefty 
came last. When he saw Ken he began to 
curse in blistering phrases. 

“Yes, it’s the kid,’’ barked the conductor. 
“Dry up and cough up. You’re the ringleader 
—you’ve got the dough. Shell out!” 

Sullenly Lefty backed toward the car, but 
the conductor remarked grimly, “‘I’d love an 
excuse to puncture you. Fork it over.”’ Lefty 
reluctantly fished in his pockets and pulled 
out a roll of bills, which he reached toward 
the conductor. ‘Give it to the kid,’ he or- 
dered. ‘Count it, kid. If there’s a cent miss- 
ing I’ll beat the living daylights out of you,” 
turning to Lefty. 

But Lefty was an old hand at the game; 
that flicker of time in which they had all 
looked at Ken counting the bills had been 
enough for his shifty wits. A quick lunge— 
the ¢onductor’s revolver went spinning. A 
shout from Lefty, and the whole ruffian crew 
scrambled under the car. In a split second 
they were out of sight; the crashing of bushes 
told eloquently where they had fled. 

“Good riddance!” grunted the conductor, 
stooping with difficulty and recovering his 
revolver. ‘Here, kid, take my gun and beat it 
back to camp.” 

“Thanks,” said Ken. “Keep it—I’ve got 
my dog. Anyway, I don’t believe I could 
catch up with them; they’ve got too good a 
start.” 
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Roy W. McDonald Re- 
elected 


R°Y W. McDONALD who 

so ably represented Lone 
Scouting as National Council 
Chief during the year 1927, has 
been re-elected by a large 
majority, receiving nine of the 
thirteen ballots cast. The 
other candidates were Fred 
Munich, Edward E. Noble, 
Ralph H. Salazar, and Edward 
Bangs. 

Long House extends congratulations to Roy 
McDonald on his re-election. Lone Scouts 
are also to be congratulated on the prospect of 
such able leadership for the new year. The 
new year will undoubtedly be one of the most 
fascinating years in Lone Scout history, and 
we have reasons to expect 
Mr. McDonald will give to 
inspiring 
leadership and a noble service 
as a National Council Chief. 

Roy McDonald is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Texas, 
where he studied law and is 
now a member of the firm of 
Wilson & Biggers, Dallas, 
Tex., where he is making 
splendid progress. Long 
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loyal co-operation on the part 
of other Lone Scouts to back 
up the leadership of Roy W. 
McDonald and make 1928 
the greatest in Lone Scout 
history. 


What Is a Lone Scout 


LONE ‘SCOUTS are not 
recruited from Farm 
and Home Patrols, nor are they taken from 
Troops. It is a plan to give the Boy Scout 
Program and training to boys who for good 
reasons cannot belong to Troops. The mem- 
bership fee of fifty cents entitles the boy to 
one year’s service in Scouting, an engraved 
membership card, and one year’s subscription 
to The Lone Scout magazine. 

The Lone Scout is an eight-page publication, 
edited and published for the active members of 
The Lone Scout division of Boy Scouts of 
America. A scout must be in good standing as 
a Lone Scout in order to get the service of this 
interesting and worthwhile publication. One 
of the Lone Scouts, in writing about the pub- 
lication, said: ‘‘ The Lone Scout is a whiz. One 
issue of this paper alone, the December issue, 
is worth what it cost me to become a Lone 
Scout.” 

If you live within Council territory get in 
touch with the Scout Executive at the local 
office, and find out just how you can help some 
of your boy friends who live on the farm or in 
small villages, to become scouts. Of course, 
you are a scout. If not, you will join at once. 


News Item 
HAVE you seen the little Boy Scout Diary 
yet? A few words for every day that 
deal with Lone Scouting as well as every other 
kind of Scouting. You can get it from the 
Supply Department. 


Irving C. Peterson, L. S. G. of Gurney, Wis., 
has issued the first number of The Pastime 
Journal. This paper will be sent to all sub- 
scribers of Oneida Scout and Writer’s Workshop. 


The 


Lone Scout 





Roy W. McDonald 


Mr. Peterson is known from 
days of old as a capable editor 
and publisher, having published 
Amateur Writer, Nature Trails, 
and Writer’s Workshop. These 
old-time editors cannot stay 
away from the tribe paper 
game. 


Special activities are provided 
for the Lone Scouts in order to 
stimulate their program and to 
give them leadership. The first 
of these is the service of The Lone Scout maga- 
zine; the second is the Contributor Award 
Program; the third is the Gold Quill award. 
All these will help to make Lone Scouting a live, 
progressive unit in the Boy Scouts of America 
Movement of which every Lone Scout has a 

regular part to play. 
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L. S. Movement Initiated 
in S. Australia 


[NX a letter recently received 
from Sir Alfred D. Pickford, 
Commissioner for Oversea 
Scouts and Migration, he 
states: “In South Australia a 
scheme is in existence under 
which there is a special com- 
missioner for Lone Scouts, and 
already about seventy boys 
have been enrolled under him 
as Lone Scouts. We have no 
details at present, although we 
have written for them, and all 
one can say is that the Asso- 
ciation in South Australia 
seems satisfied that it will be 
possible to develop the Lone 
Scout Movement there on 
satisfactory lines. . 

“Tn Natal, an entirely new scheme is about 
to be launched, practically on the same lines, 
with a special commissioner in charge.” 

The Lone Scouts of America will all be 
happy to keep in touch with the Lone Scout 
development under the British flag and leader- 
ship. 

Unwanting Wanters 


By John A. Tacchino 


CATTERED throughout the United States 
are many “Lone Scout Unwanting Want- 
ers.”” The title sounds rather ambiguous but 
nevertheless true. These Lone Scouts offer many 
suggestions, changes, and proposals and we are 
glad to have Lone Scouts offer suggestions but 
these suggestions should be properly weighed 
before submitting them to the Long House. 

Not so long ago some of the Lone Scouts 
wrote in and wanted a Grand Councilor and a 
Council Chief Pin. The Long House took up 
the suggestion and asked the Lone Scouts to 
submit their ideas in drawing. Drawings 
were submitted and points awarded for same. 
The next step was to find out how many Lone 
Scouts wanted the pins. Announcements 
were sent out and only three Lone Scouts 
wrote in saying that they wanted a pin. It 
seemed that the instigators of the movement 
were silent when asked if they wanted the pins 
after putting up the proposition. 

You can easily see by this that before sub- 
mitting questions of this kind to the Long 
House, careful consideration should be given 
so as not to cause the Long House any unneces- 
sary work. This will enable them to spend their 
time serving the Lone Scouts more effectively. 


ARE YOU LOSING DAYS? 
Lone Scout John D. Welch, Smith’s Grove, Ky. 


SOME time in the dim past someone said: 

“Count that day lost whose low descending 
sun, views at thy hand no worthy action 
done.” Se iet, , 

The last name of the person who first spoke 
or wrote those words has been lost and now 
we account, or do not account, for their origin 
by scrawling anonymons across the page and 
go on unheeding. But is it necessary to have 
a specific human being claim authorship of 
the lines? No matter what the doubts, the un- 
certainties, the gloom or the absolute oblivion 
that has swallowed up the name of the writer 
of that combination of words. We can never 
forget the words themselves. 
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I sincerely hope and believe that all Scouts 
keep their pledges. But when it comes to good 
turns, we should not stop with one and fold 
our arms, by our action saying, “the day is 
done.” We should do all the good turns 
possible. 

Let your motto be, “I will do my best to 
do all the good I can to all the people I can, 
at all the times I can, in all the places I can, 
and in all the ways I can.” If you do this 
you will never have cause to regret it. Re- 
member “‘That day is lost whose low descend- 
ing sun, views at thy hand no worthy action 
done.” Be helpful and don’t forget your Daily 








Good Turn. 
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Get a 
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PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 





...a fascinating 


progress record that thousands 


of boys have asked for 


HY have thousands of boys 
eagerly requested this score 
board? Because it shows them their 
own score in the biggest game of all— 
the game of growing into husky men! 
The score board is a month-by- 
month record of your height and weight. 
Hang it in your room. Mark up your 
score each month. Keep track of it 
and know that you are building up 
into all-star material! 

And what a whale of a lot of satis- 
faction you get from a score that shows 
steady gain. You should be able to 
show this gain, too. It isn’t hard. It’s 
just a matter of common-sense living. 

You must get lots of sleep. Exercise 
is important. So is good food and fresh 
air. In other words, ‘‘KEEP IN 
TRAINING’’. 

You’ll want a training table drink, 
also. And here is one! —Instant 
Postum, made with hot milk. It’s cork- 
ing good—a rich, fragrant drink 
that tempts your appetite. And 


digestion and set your nerves on 
edge. It is made of healthful grains— 
whole wheat and bran, roasted. It’s 
ready in a jiffy—just add hot milk and 
a little sugar—and you have a hot, 
satisfying drink ... one that combines 
the nourishing milk and the whole- 
someness of Postum. A drink you can 
enjoy! A drink that builds you up! 
Try it out! Let us send you a week’s 
supply of Instant Postum, free. We’ll 
send the score board with it. Put down 
your first score. For a month have 
Instant Postum, made with milk, as 
your meal-time drink. Then compare 
your score and see if it isn’t positive 
proof that you should stick to Postum! 
(The score board is also a world’s 
record board. It gives the very latest 
official records in most major sports, 
which makessit still more welcome on 
your wall. Send in the coupon for your 
chartandtheInstant Postum rightnow.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





it’s a great score builder! 





Postum contains no caffein, 
as coffee does, to upset your 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and sce how it helps 
my score. Please send m i 


P—B.L.—3-28 


without cost or obligation, 
My Personal re Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, Name 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Street. 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 

Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant City. 





State 








Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 





In Canada, address Canaprtan Postum Company, Ltd. 


812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 














but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


























Sneed is 
not born 


| het arty now and then you'll 
find a fellow who is a born 
athlete — whose skill and speed 
just come naturally. But he’s an 
exception. 

For most fellows, athletic suc- 
cess is a matter of hard work. 
Skill in games comes only after 
long practice. Speed, too, has to 
be developed by training. 


* * 
But one thing is certain. If you 
want to develop the speed and 
fast footwork you need in sports 
today, nothing is more important 
than right shoes. 

And coaches and champion 
athletes in many sports agree 
that Keds are the shoes that will 
help you attain this necessary 
speed. Even in fastest action 
there’s a type of Keds to grip 
surely on ground or floor. 

There are Keds for nearly every 
sport, indoors and outdoors. Keds 
soles are tough and springy — 
they absorb the jars that tire 
muscles and slow down play. The 
uppers are light, yet strong to 


THE “GLADIATOR” 
A sturdy athletic Keds. The special 
anti-skid sole ts stoutly built. Made in 
both white and‘brown 


They are not Keds 


but made 


protect your ankles against sud- 
den twists and sprains. And the 
special Feltex innersole keeps 
your feet comfortable. 


Special Note to Boys 


Frankly, we want as many of you fellows 
as we can get to be users of Keds. But we 
want fair play, too. If you like some other 
brand and ask for it in the store—we don’t 
want you to go out with a pair of Keds 
unless you know it and are convinced that 
you have found better value. 


But if you like Keds and ask for Keds 


we want to see that you really get Keds. 


The best way to make sure that the 
shoes you are buying are genuine Keds‘ is 
to look for the name “ Keds” on the shoes. 
If it isn’t there—then the shoes are not 
Keds. That name is your guarantee of 
getting what we have tried to make the 
best canvas rubber-soled shoes to be had. 


Write for our free booklet containing 
all kinds of information on games, sports, 
camping, vacation suggestions and dozens 
of other interesting subjects. Dept. 1940, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 












Trademark Reg U.S Pat Of 


unless the name Keds is on the shoe 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 








- MA8CH—Many Weathers.” Well, we are 

prepared for whatever the clerk of the 
weather may send. The worst possible blow he 
could deliver is nothing to the blow we get when 
we see OLD IDLE FIVE MINUTES breez- 
ing in. 

We have been hoping each month for a long 
while back that we had left him each month 
previous, anchored, pegged down, chained up, 
or even buried in the middle of that month, but 
our hoping has been in vain up to the present. 
Even now as we write this we see a shadow 
falling on the paper—the shadow of our old 
enemy, the shadow of OLD I. F. M., the 
laziest old scout on record. 

Boys, we’ve got to do better, much better, or 
OLD I. F. M. will spread himself all over this 
magazine. Let’s show him that our jokes are 
no jokes for him to try and stack up beside. 
Winning jokes bring a copy of the 1928 Boy 
Scout Diary. 


Balanced 


BILL: Jim, that boy is a well-balanced eater, 

Jm: How is that? 

Britt: Oh! he eats half on the inside and 
half on the outside. 








Safekeeping 
Motuer: Johnnie, where are all those pea- 
nuts I bought you? 
JOHNNIE: In the trunk. 
Moruer: What trunk? 
JouNNIE: The elephant’s trunk. 


Fhe Difference 
Jiu: Did you know that the French drink 
their coffee out of glasses? 
Joe: Yes, and the Chinese drink their tea 
out-of-doors. 


Spill This One 
So you are a salesman, are you? What do 
you sell? 
I sell salt. 
Shake. 


I am a salt seller. 


Full 6’ Pep 


A certain man arriving at a sleepy Southern 
town asked a sleepy Southerner what they did 
in the village. 

“Wal, boss,” the Southerner replied, 

the winter we sets on the East and follers the 
sun around to the West, and in the summer we 
sets on the West and follers the shade around 
to the East.” 








So That Is Why 
A: Why do you call your house a bungalow? 
B: Well, you see, the job was a bungle and 
I still owe for it. 


Singing Her Lay 
Frrst Scout: What makes that hen in your 
back yard cackle so loud? 
SECOND Scout: Oh, they’ve laid a corner- 
stone across the street and she’s trying to make 





the neighbors think she did it. 
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Solid 
Humpty: Why is your hat like the distance 
from here to the candy store? 
Dumpty (after some deliberation): I give 
up, why? 
Humpty: It’s over a block. 


Covering the Situation 
Smart ALEc: I don’t know what to do with 
this week end. 
ALec SMART: Put a hat on it and take it 
outside. 





Developing a Scrap 
Snar: The photographers never do me 
justice. 
SHot: You want mercy, not justice. 


Kindness to Animals 


A scoutmaster took some scouts on a hike 
one day and decided to teach them to be kind 
to animals. He was talking to them about it 
when he heard a tenderfoot crying. 

““What’s the matter?” asked the scout- 
master. 

To which the tenderfoot replied: ‘‘I’ve just 
set down on a wasp and I’m afraid I’ve hurt 
the poor thing.” 


Eh? . 
“Say if a goat swallowed a rabbit what 
would that be?” 


“Don’t know. What is it?” 


“*A hare in the butter.”’ 








Station WHEEE 
Joe: I’ve got a Railroad Radio. 
Jr: A Railroad Radio? 
Joe: Yah, it whistles at every station. 


Be Prepared 
PATIENT: Doctor, when should I take these 
pills? 
Doctor: One hour before you feel the pain 
coming on. 


No Coward 
Boy: What do you make shoes with? 
SHOEMAKER: Hide. 
Boy: Why should I hide? 
SHOEMAKER: Hide! Hide! The cow’s out- 
side. 
Boy: Let the ol’ cow come, I ain’t afraid. 


He Sure Would 
Scout: What would a man be if he mar- 
ried his father’s mother’s sister’s daughter’s 
daughter? 
ScouTMASTER: I don’t know. 
Scout: He would be her husband. 


Protected 
AGENT: Don’t you want your office furni- 
ture insured against theft? 
MANAGER: Yes, all except the clock. Every- 
body watches that. 


March 
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|Comepaeny At-ten-shun! F’ward, March | 

















And my pockets full too. 
Hurrahl 

[ used to love to listen to my grandmother 
tell about Johnny Appleseed. I do not know 
now whether she knew him personally or not, 
but I do know that she lived at the same time 
Johnny Appleseed lived and there were very 
few people there when she came and in all 
probability she herself met this wilderness 
scout because she, like Johnny Appleseed, was 
a pioneer in Ohio, and a follower of the teach- 
ings of the great philosopher, Emanuel Swe- 
denborg, and it-was Johnny Appleseed who 
introduced his teachings into Ohio. 

[ like to tell you boys about this man because 
it is good to know that some people in those 
days were crazy enough, were loony enough 
to spend their whole life in doing good, never 
thinking of themselves but only of the good 
they could do others. Would it not be great 
if the world was full of such lunatics? 


I CANNOT close this article, boys, without 
mentioning a book which I am reading. 
It is called ‘‘The Thoughts of Youth,” by 
Drury, and it is published by the Macmillan 
Company. It is a long time since I have picked 
up a book which has pleased me more than 
this. It is a book I should dearly love to 
have written myself. It is a book which should 
appeal to every boy old enough to understand 
it, and that means any boy fourteen or more, 
and I wish that every scoutmaster and every 
scout executive would read it. The man who 


wrote that book understands boyhood and 
comes pretty near understanding life. Of 
course, no one fully understands life, but the 
author of this book understands it well 
enough to start a lad on the road so that he 
will enjoy life from beginning to end and 
have lots of fun. At the same time he will 
be a real scout to the backbone, living up to 
the splendid Scout Law and the wonderful Scout 
Oath. It will also help him to appreciate and 
understand what America really means to him. 

Youth corresponds to Spring and boyhood 
to the rough, boisterous month of March, 
which has in it all the elements of the mad 
March hare and all the promise of the budding 
trees. 

Long before the swelling buds are noticeable 
the sap comes up into the bushes and shrubs 
and perceptibly changes their color. At this 
time of year, when I used to go hiking with 
my canvas and colors to sketch, the trees and 
underbrush made me feel as if they were only 
holding in for a signal before they would sud- 
denly burst into leaf and flower; they were 
holding back like athletes ready on the mark 
waiting for the word “GO.” 

Yes, old March represents boyhood, rough 
but kindly, ready for anything but inaction; 
ready for a tumult; ready for hard blows, but 
always with an eye to developing the wonder- 
ful Spring, the bountiful Summer and the 
fruitful Autumn. Then give three cheers for 
the kite-time month—but for it and its kites 
Lindbergh would never have flown to France! 





Billy Sloane’s Derby i 
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darkness. All night long, watchers were to be 
camped at every checking point. As Billy left 
the river and took to the country, a marker 
shouted, ‘‘Good boy, Sloane. Don’t kill your 
dogs though. Red Sanders, Shorty Brannigan, 
Knut Jansen ahead.” 

La Roche, behind, had now stopped with 
some harness trouble. Young Sloane kept 
pushing on ahead. Mile after mile he trailed 
the next man, drawing in very gradually, but 
passing him at last, racing lightly with an 
untiring Indian swing. His dogs were doing 
wonders. They seemed to sense there was 
a great event on, and every one of them re- 
sponded and strained to each urge of their 
young driver. Ned’s generalship was perfect. 
He never erred, never faltered, never slack- 
ened. But, of course, that was exactly what 
Billy expected of him. 

It was little, squat, Shorty Brannigan that 
Billy now passed, the man who had won this 
same derby on two previous occasions. 

“Holy mackinaw!” he cried, “a blooming 
kid,”’ as he noticed who had overtaken him. 
He swung his whip and urged his dogs, but 
without whip or loud shouting, Billy raced 
steadily on and soon left Brannigan behind him. 

All night long he kept up the pace, and some- 
thing began to sing inside of him that he really 
did have a chance, that dogs that folks had 
never heard of could be as good and even better 
than their more noted brothers. He stopped 
regularly every four hours, feeding that fixed 
three-quarters of a pound of fish per dog and 
eating and drinking sparingly of his hard tack 
and hot tea. 

It was stiff going. The men who could 

stand the grind seemed to him to be super- 
human, all whipcord and steel. 
_ Bill examined his dogs’ feet carefully and 
found they were all standing up well; not 
a sign of damage except a small abrasion on 
Ned’s left hind paw, and that was merely 
a scratch. 

The dogs were keen as mustard to be off 
again every time Bill stopped; in fact, they 
were almost fresher than he was himself, 
although Bill’s wind was good and his legs 
untiring. ae 

At the farthest poirit, he gave a certain 
member of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police the surprise of his exciting life. 

Corporal Charlie Lanning was there, along 
with numerous other enthusiasts, sightseers, 
racing men, officials, telegraphers and clerks 
of the course. There was a huge bonfire at 
this camp and it was almost as light as day there. 
_ As Bill raced in, Lanning gasped in aston- 
ishment. 

“Great heavens! Billy Sloane!” He was 
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almost speechless, then his delight and excite- 
ment drove him to the other extreme. He 
rushed over to Billy and turned his panting and 
perspiring young friend round for inspection. 
““Gee—Billy—Billy! Why, kid, only Red 
Sanders and Knut Jansen are ahead of you 
and not ten minutes at that. You’re half-way 
and all fit. Can you make it? Can you equal 
your time on the home stretch? Have you 
driven your team too hard? Have you every- 
thing you need? Have you a change of sox? 
Are you sure you are feeling jake? 

“Don’t stop, Billy. Go on. Don’t go too 
hard. Don’t—don’t—don’t— Oh, gee—I’m 
plumb crazy. 

“On you go, kid, and the best o’ luck.” 

And back to The Pas flashed the surprising 
news, “‘ Passed half-way point, all going strong, 
Red Sanders’ hounds, 11:20 p. m., Knut 
Jansen’s Airedales, 11:25 p. m., Billy Sloane’s 
nondescripts, 11:28 p. m., LaRoche’s huskies, 
11:34 p. m.” 

Few knew who the mysterious third man, 
Billy Sloane, was, until enlightened that it 
was the last-minute, local, kid entry that had 
to borrow Knut Jansen’s spare racing sled. 
Then crept out somehow the reason in part 
for the boy’s entering, and that it meant his 
special schooling if he should win. The word 
passed from mouth to mouth, and even some 
of the most hardened gamblers had a sneaking 
hope inside of them that the kid would at least 
be among those winning prize money. 

In three hours more of fast going, Bill felt 
that his team was creeping in on Jansen’s 
Airedales, but just how they were comparing 
with Sanders’ dogs, which were bobbing away 
on ahead somewhere, he could not tell. 

Jansen stopped to rest and feed. A hun- 
dred yards further on Billy did the same. 
They started again together, Jansen using his 
whip a little, Billy continuing his own quiet 
way. Mile after mile they raced, the very 
fact of their proximity making the pace faster 
than either of them realized. 

Bill could not shake Jansen until he thought 
of his old way on the trail of making his dogs 
feel good. He raced along, and as he raced 
he started to sing the old songs he knew—poor 
singing, broken and chopped singing, but with 
the spirit behind it sincere and true. The 
dogs’ tails went up and waved more buoy- 
antly than ever, and, as they got back on to 
the river course for the last long seventy-mile 
stretch, away they went, leaving Jansen’s 
team in the widening rear. 

The markers at this point shouted their 
encouragement. ‘‘You’ve made three minutes 
on Sanders—he’s only five minutes ahead. 
Go to it, Sloane. Go to it, kid.” 
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message to every 


ball player from 
BABE RUTH 


“Ves got to hand it to this Reach crowd. 
When I told them what I figured was needed 
in major league mitts and gloves—I knew they’d 
do a good job of making them. But I didn’t know 
how good till I saw the gloves they turned out. 
“I stuck my hand in the different models. And 
they are great. Big and roomy, like you need, 
yet fitting just right. I bent and twisted my 
hand and fingers, and these gloves moved as 
natural and easy as an old shoe. When a new 
glove does that—you can take it from me, it’s 
a real glove. 

“And how these gloves snare a ball. A specially 
formed pocket does the trick, Reach tells me. 
Whatever it is, any ball that smacks into one 
of these gloves sure does stick! : 

“I’m ready to recommend them to any fellow 
who plays ball—in the field, on the bases, or 
back of the bat. They got a pretty low price on 
them, too, for major league gloves.” 


atv 7OL, 
KACH Alqjor League 
Ritts and Gloves 


DESIGNED BY BABE RUTH 





The nearest Reach dealer will be glad to show you the 
Babe Ruth Line of mitts and gloves. See them. Try them. 
And you’ll know what we mean by Major League gloves. 















Here is featured Fieldér’s Glove RFI. 
Made of brown grain horse-hide [leather, 
specially oiled to make it soft and pliable, 
and sturdy and lasting. A hand-formed 
— is built into the glove, padded with 

t quality felt. Lined and seamed com- 
pletely with naturalleather. Finger seams 
can’t rip. Long thumb, with lacing adjust- 
ment to form wider or deeper pocket as 
desired. Leather laced around wrist. At 
$5.00, a truly wonderful glove investment. 


Play ball with the Official Ball of the 
American League.The finest ball made. 
{ srpehe \ $2.00 each. Reach has a complete line 
a ae | of baseballs, including the Babe Ruth 
Autograph Ball, selling at $1.00.Lively 
and long-lasting, it is an excellent ball 
for junior players and teams. 


RF1—$5.00 











RF2—$3.50 RFO—$8.00 RB1—$5.00 RC2—$5.00 
FREE Book “Playing Pointers’ 
OOKLET... aying L-ointers 

A.J. Risen, Wyuomt & Dimox, INC” None mae 
Tulip and Eyre Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me, free, your booklet RIE Preah (ra cee a ee ° 
“PLAYING PoInTERS”, together with leaf- 

let describing fully every glove in the Town..............00-e eee ees Ee: ee 


Babe Ruth Line. © 1928, A. J. R., W. & D., Inc. 
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“They telegraphed that your dad’s at the found he was not to be harnessed. He ap- 







































































_ a a other end.” pealed with his eyes and he pleaded with his 
GIVING WINGS TO WATER TRAVEL~« j : All were pulling for this mere boy, and it throat. He raced alongside the other dogs and 
- ribet made him feel that the world was a good place encouraged them. He ran back to Bill and 


after all and the people in it kind people. But tried to make him understand that he could 
the last little bit of news about his father’s pull. BBill’s six dogs continued to hold their 
arrival shot hot thrills up and down his spine, own, gamely, doggedly, mile after mile. If 
although frozen perspiration was showing white they were weakening, then so'too were Sanders’, 
on the outside of his capote from his shoulders for there was no ground given between the 
down to his waist. teams. 

He urged the dogs. He called on them by Five miles from home and fifty yards did 
name, “‘Ned—Dan—Sam—Bess—Nell—Jack not separate them, six dogs against seven, 
—Jill,” and they responded with a will as one experience and age against inexperience and 


dog. youth. 
Never before had Bill seen them in such Ned, in his excitement, was becoming a 
splendid fettle. nuisance, but Bill knew the rule of the con- 


Stretch after stretch, and increasing knots _test—he must bring in all his dogs. Ned kept 
of people showed along the river against the a too-keen encouragement, even catching the 
morning sunshine. They shouted their ad- traces between his teeth and attempting to 
vice and encouragement. pull in that way. It was annoying, but it 

Bill could see Sanders more and more dis- was pathetic too, for the dog was almost hu- 
tinctly every minute, and he noticed how this man in his understanding and in his desire 
veteran kept looking back anxiously every once to help. 
in a while over his shoulder, then spurred on When this had gone on for a time, Bill 
|his team. To Billy, that was a good omen, _ noticed a tall figure racing down the bank of 
| so he just kept on as he was doing. He pulled __ the river and on to the ice. A shout, and he 
| in and still in, and at long last he drew along- _knew it for his father. He stopped. There 
|side. Another mile, and this hardy goer of was a quick embrace, a “‘God bless you, sonny 
E thousand frozen trails, Sanders, shouted, boy,” then sharp explanations about Ned’s 
“All right, kid! Break your dogs’ hearts if hurt and quick instructions from his dad. 





you want to. Make the pace; I should worry. “Harness him up. He is hurting himself 
T’'ll get you in the end.” And he dropped more than he would by pulling in the proper 
| closely behind. manner. He’ll hold all right. He wants his 


When about forty miles from home, a chill place. Put him in, quick, and go to the last 
|s shot through Bill’s blood. Ned seemed to be gasp. God bless you again, boy. You can 
| developing a limp and slackening in his pulling, | win. Win, Billy.” 

| an unheard-of thing in Ned, of “all dogs. Bill In a trice and alone, Bill did the work, put- 
| watched closely. He could see blood on the ting the dogs in their old formation. With 
i few paces. He renewed energy, they tore away. In another 
stopped his team immediately and rushed to two miles they were close on Sanders’ heels 
Ned. The poor brute whimpered and tried again, with Ned standing up nobly and pulling 
to make Bill go on. Ned’s left hind paw was _ like ademon. Every dog in the team was fired 
split and bleeding, the scratch had opened _ with the excitement of the race. 

wickedly and was dripping continually. With The long line of spectators became frantic 
a cry of regret and a “Poor old Neddy,” Billy _in their shouting. Inch by inch Bill’s team 
took him out of the traces at once, changing pulled in. Sanders could not understand the 
the other dogs by putting the rear dog, Jill, change in his opponent’s speed. He yelled, 





in the lead. he swore, he even whipped his dogs, while he 
Red Sanders had passed them on the run himself felt exhausted and totally spent. 

as they stopped. ‘When he noticed that Billy was racing his full 
“Hard luck, youngster, but you can’t say team again, he could hardly believe his eyes. 

I didn’t warn ye. So long!” This was something uncanny, something he 
Tears of vexation started to Bill’s eyes, but hadn’t reckoned on. 

he brushed them aside. It was no time for With but a mile to go, they were dog for 


regrets. He tore up his handkerchief, cleaned dog. Half a mile and Sanders was ahead 
out and closed Ned’s wound, andsetacushionof again. He was putting in every ounce he knew. 
| the white linen on it; then he cut a pad of wool Youth versus experience were having their 
| from his sweater and a strip or two of duck final fight for the mastery. But old Sanders’ 
from his capote, making the best kind of dog legs were not the legs of Billy Sloane, and 
moccasin and pad he could think of, and secur- _ while Sanders’ dogs might have won, the game 
ing it so that it would hold and possibly require _ old fellow’s last effort was made and made just 
no more looking after on the way. He next a little too soon. He was at the last gasp; he 
set Ned on the sled and started in pursuit of | simply had to ease up for a second and breathe, 
the fleeting Sanders. for the air was coming through his throat in 
The six dogs pulled valiantly, even held their crackling, hoarse sobs. He could no longer 
own, with Ned barking his encouragement _ run; he could not stay balanced on the runners 
from the sled. Sanders could not increase his of his sled. He stumbled, staggered, then, 
lead, try as he would. Then Ned refused to  despairingly he pulled his team. 





stay on the sled. He jumped off and ran along- Billy stopped too, for he thought the veteran 
side the other dogs, barking at them and trying dog-musher was collapsing. 
to show the way in front of Jill. And he didn’t “Go on, kid! Go on! The record! We'll 
seem so very lame after all. With no weight to look after Sanders,” yelled the crowd. 
pull, he set them a terrific pace. Bill raced over to his rival. 

Bill knew it was considerably past time to “‘T’m all right, son. It’s your race. You go 


” 


rest again, but he counted the short stop for on and finish. I'll be in on the money, 
Ned’s benefit at least a bit of a rest. He began he gasped, then gripping the handles of his 
to wonder if Sanders would ever stop or if he sled he steadied himself and made to go at it 
meant to exhaust his dogs to the last gasp on _ again. 

a full eight hours’ run after what they had done. Billy raced to his own sled and dashed away 
But Sanders was much too. wise for that. He like a whirlwind, tearing along and passing 
stopped at last. Bill kept on going to within _ the winning post in one terrific burst of speed, 





a hundred yards of him, then pulled up too. the dogs with tails up, he with exultation 
His whole attention was on his dogs. He shining on his boyish face. 

fed them sparingly and spoke to them kindly, “*Sloane’s nondescripts win! Sloane’s nonde- 

hugging them and trying to instill his anxious _ scripts win!’’ came the shouts on every side. 

hope into them that they would, that they The mob swarmed in on him. 

must, hold out to the end, and he felt at last The race was over and the result was being 

that they really understood. flashed across the continent “‘Sloane, Sanders, 


In all too short a time, Sanders started. Bill LaRoche, Jansen.” 

could not afford to lose a second. He threw his Billy’s dogs flopped as they stopped, tongues 
spare feed aside on the snow, he pulled off his out and gasping. A coat was thrown over 
capote and cached it in a near-by hole in the _ Bill’s shoulders, as he stood, dripping perspira- 
river bank. It was the last desperate struggle. tion and the rime of it showing over his back 
The strain was beginning to tell on him and he and shoulders. 

was now determined to travel as lightly as he “‘T’ll give you two thousand for your team, 
possibly could, for he had borne the brunt of _ kid,” yelled an excited sportsman. Bill's 
his own weight, more than he really should look of disdain was enough even without his 
have done, in order to save his precious dogs. words. “If you said $20,000, sir, you couldn’t 
| Poor Ned yelped and whimpered when he have them.” 
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* Strong on headwork, anyway * 


i all right to cultivate big muscles, but it’s 


Mere 


strength 
isn’t 
enough 


better to develop big, brawny good health! 

Protect yourself against germs! Just slip a 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drop in your mouth! 

An SB is good candy plus protection. It 
soothes and cools the irritated throat tissues, 
leaving them smooth and clear. 


Smith Brothers are the Lionel Strongforts 
of good health —add them to your “daily 


dozen” and stay well! 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 
5c—S. B. or MENTHOL 
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HERE come Jimmie and Bud. They’re 
back from the village already. A good 
long walk by the road, but just an easy 
paddle by “Old Town.” It’s great the 
way that canoe glides over the water— 
no effort at all. 

“Old Town Canoes” are built for 
both steadiness and speed. They owe 
their graceful lines to the Indians. 
Each is patterned after an actual In- 
dian model. They are light canoes, too 
—easy to handle on the portage. 

And, remember fellows, canoeing is 
the finest kind of athletic training. If 


for 
tireless 
miles 


you want to keep in shape for football 
—to build up husky arm and shoulder 
muscles—get an “Old Town” this 
summer. Priced as low as $67. From 
dealer or factory. 

New catalog gives prices and com- 
plete information about all models, in- 
cluding paddling and sailing canoes, 
square-stern canoes, dinghies, etc. Also 
fast, seaworthy boats for Outboard 
Motors—racing step-planes, baby buzz 
hydroplanes, etc. Write for free copy 
today. Orv Town Canoe Co., 893 
Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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was making, the international flavor of the 
contest had now raised the interest to the 
breaking point. Such playing could not con- 
tinue forever with neither team scoring and 
either Canada or America was bound to gain 
an advantage soon. 

Both teams started with a rush, it being 
immediately evident to each that their plan of 
battle was the same. Score a goal and protect 
their own goal thereafter. Daring chances 
were taken in wild attempts to break through. 
Jolly Baker twice dodged his way between the 
By-Town defense men and once found himself 
almost on top of the By-Town cage only to 
blow his shot, the puck missing the goal alto- 
gether. Pink Waddell laughed at the miss, 
much relieved. In the threatening instant, 
he had had visions of Yankville’s scoring. 
And By-Town had as much reason to fear 
Jolly Baker as the Americans had to hold Zed 
Duggan in awe. 


ITH the period half over, the Canadians, 

taking advantage of Pat Windell’s being 
ruled off the ice for two minutes for illegal body- 
checking, tore into Yankville with terrific fury. 
Goalie Stub Morgan was fairly peppered with 
shots as Yankville frantically sought to cover 
up, thus handicapped on defense. Stub 
stopped shots with his arms, legs, head and 
bedy. Spectators, on their feet, shouted 
insanely. .And then the shriek of By-Town 
supporters rose above it all as Zed Duggan, 
capturing a rebound, whizzed it into the net 
at close range, Stub not having a chance in 
the world of stopping it. 

“There it is!’ said Principal Andrews, 
limply. ‘What did I tell you about my feeling 
of—er—foreboding.” 

“Ts the feeling gone now?” inquired Mr. 
Zimmer, hopefully. 

“Yes,” said the principal, after a moment’s 
study. 

“Thank heaven for that,” replied Yankville’s 
coal dealer. ‘‘ Maybe this is all that’s going to 
happen to us.” 

‘““As if this isn’t enough,” groaned the in- 
consolable school head. 

And indeed it seemed enough. The By- 
Town team could not restrain their great joy 
over having scored after such a fight. Zed 
Duggan was soundly pummeled by team- 
mates who made no secret of their belief that 
the game was in the bag. They were confident 
of keeping Yankville from scoring for the 
remainder of the game even as Yankville had 
been confident, if they could score first, of with- 
standing any onslaught that By-Town might 
have made. 

“Tt won’t be long now,” sang out a happy 
By-Town fan. 

By-Town captured the puck after a long 
shot from mid-ice by Bun Taylor was turned 
aside by the mighty Waddell at goal. Bun and 
Toot, who had followed after the shot with 
Jolly temporarily checked out of play, swung 
about and started ®ack for defensive positions, 
when a roar from the crowd caused them to 
whirl. 

The By-Town left defense, who had taken 
the puck from his goal-tender and was skating 
leisurely as if to encircle his goal preparatory 
for a dash down the ice on the opposite side, 
had turned slowly around, skating behind the 
goal again. 

“They’re stalling!” cried Yankville. “Break 
it up, team! Break it up!” 

Time was slipping away. And Yankville 
had none to lose. Toot, Bun and Jolly swung 
in, striving desperately to reach the By-Town 
defense player and force him to relinquish 
the puck. By-Town cheered as their defense 
men, on short passes, chased the Yankville 
wings and center back and forth, futilely, 
causing them to spend much of their fast- 
ebbing strength. And then, when Jolly had all 
but cornered the man with the puck, his 
opponent made a further disheartening play 
by shooting the rubber disk far up the rink 
and into Yankville territory. More valuable 
time taken up. 

With two minutes of play remaining, the 
By-Town one point lead became mountainous 
in size. Both teams had played at a killing 
pace and now, as the spectators, momentarily 
quiet, followed the puck, the heavy breathing 
of the contestants could be heard. 

Again By-Town stalled with the puck behind 
her own cage. Jolly, calling on Pat Windell 
and Nick Eldred to leave their defense posi- 
tions and join in the last agonizing effort to 
score, assailed the By-Town players massed 
about their goal. 


A great groan went up as the puck was sent 
once more whistling the length of the rink 
and not a Yankville or By-Town man there to 
receive it. With the game but fifty seconds 
from the close, Yankville’s last chance of 
tying up the score was gone. None of her 
players could recover the puck and advance it 
into By-Town territory for so much as a try 
at goal, in the time left. ’ 

But those who so reckoned, had not reckoned 
upon one Stub Morgan, who ordinarily could 
not be enticed away from the mouth of the 
cage he had so heroically defended. Stub, 
seeing the puck skimming along the side- 
boards and realizing the short time remaining, 
dashed from his cage, leaving it entirely un- 
covered. His team-mates, down around the 
By-Town goal, had started despairingly in 
pursuit of the puck. Jolly, almost exhausted, 
had sunk to one knee in front of the By-Town 
goal. 

“Tt’s all over,” he mumbled to himself, 
instinctively listening for the bang of the 
timer’s gun. 

But a cheer brought him to his feet, dazedly, 
just in time to see a heavily padded figure with 
a thick-bladed stick, drive the much desired 
puck back up the ice and into play. And then 
this figure, taking absolutely no chances, 
scurried back to its post in front of the Yank- 
ville goal. 

Nick Eldred scooped out his stick at mid- 
ice and caught the fast flying disk. He swerved 
wide-eyed. 

“To me! To me,” yelled Bun, as By-Town 
—still amazed at the suddenness of this new 
and totally unexpected threat, appeared dis- 
organized. 

The pass came zipping across the ice and 
Bun, on a dodging dash, spun around two 
By-Town men. 

“‘Shoot,”” begged every American in the 
stands. 

Bun needed no urging. He let drive almost 
at once. The shot was true but Waddell’s 
knee was there to meet it. The timer raised 
his gun. 

Rebounding, the puck skidded into the open 
directly in front of By-Town’s goal. Four 
sticks swung madly for it, three of the sticks 
the blue and white of By-Town! But the fourth 
stick reached the puck an instant sooner than 
the rest—a stick in the hands of the Yankville 
captain. 

“BANG!” 

The game was over. 

But the contest was a TIE. 

Jolly Baker had again achieved the seem- 
ingly impossible in the last second of play. To 
the entire team, however, went credit for the 
never-die spirit which had fought Yankville 
back on even terms with By-Town, and now 
By-Town as well as Yankville roared frenzied 
applause for the Americans. 

Mr. Zimmer wiped beads of perspiration 
from his forehead. 

“Keep your feelings under control, prin- 
cipal,” he begged. ‘‘ No more forebodings and 
we'll come out of this yet.” 

Mayor Bailey of By-Town was generous 
in his praise. 

“Never saw anything to equal the fighting 
heart of your team,” he said. 

“Thank you,” accepted Mayor Smith 
before he thought. “Oh, pardon me, Mayor 
McConnell.” 

“That’s all right,” laughed Yankville’s 
mayor, ‘“‘we are one to-day.” 

In the center of the rink, the referee had 
called the captains of the two teams together 
for consultation. 

“What do you want to do about overtime 
play?” he asked. 

“Let’s make it ‘sudden death,’” suggested 
Zed Duggan. 

‘First team scoring in the overtime wins,” 
defined the referee. ‘‘How’s that suit you, 
Yankville?” 

“Okay,” responded Jolly, as the By-Town 
captain watched him shrewdly for a sign of 
wavering. 

“Ten minute periods,” said the referee. 
‘Five minutes’ rest between if more than one 
is needed. Want your ten minutes’ rest now 
before starting in overtime?” 

Duggan looked to Jolly. They were tired, 
but Jolly thought he saw, in the By-Town 
captain’s leaving it up to him, an admission 
that the Canadian Champs would very much 
like the ten minute intermission. 

“Let’s continue play,” decided Jolly. 

Duggan grinned grimly. No quarter asked; 
no quarter given. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Okay,” he mimicked. 

A deathly stillness came over the stands as 
the teams lined up to carry the battle into 
overtime. 

“Play!” called the referee. 

And By-Town and Yankville were at it 
again. 

The suspense was so great that no person in 
the huge stadium which seated twenty thou- 
sand was sitting. Groans followed cheers as 
the tide of battle changed times without 
number, so quickly that the eye could scarcely 
follow. Both teams, their regulars near ex- 
haustion, poured substitutes into the play 
so that the game was fought in spurts, the 
substitutes putting forth every effort to hold 
rather than score until the regulars should 
come back, somewhat refreshed, to resume the 
conflict. For too much depended now on even 
one chance, unguarded shot to permit of the 
substitutes opening up. 

And so the first overtime period passed 
into history—scoreless—and also the second, 
with By-Town and Yankville still fiercely 
deadlocked. 

“The regulations only allow for three over- 
time periods,” announced the referee. ‘‘So 
this one shall be the last.” 

“Hang to it, gang,” pleaded Jolly, as Yank- 
ville took the ice amid a tremendous ovation. 
“We'll get ’em this period. And don’t forget, 
they’re just as tired as we are.” 

Is it queer that Zed Duggan should have said 
practically the same words to his team-mates? 

But how about the spectators? They were 
suffering from a different sort of exhaustion— 
nerve exhaustion. Some of them were seriously 
doubtful as to how much more of this combat 
they could stand. 

“Yea, By-Town,” cheered the Yankville 
crowd, in tribute. 

And ‘Yea, Yankville,” came hurtling back 
from the By-Town stands. 

There would be glory enough for all now, 
no matter which side should win. 

Which side? A long unanswered question. 
A source of great wonderment that youths 
could continue to call upon a reserve force to 
drive weary bodies on—and on— 

Fight minutes of the last overtime period 
gone. Both teams showing unmistakable 
signs of intense fatigue. Every time a player 
was bumped to the ice, he arose slowly. Yank- 
ville’s defense men who had borne the brunt 
of By-Town’s mad charges, were tottering on 
their feet. The Americans now began to show 
fa perceptible weakness. After a last brilliant 
{drive down the ice which had all but succeeded 
‘in its objective, being thwarted only by Wad- 
dell’s three dazzling saves at the net Yank- 
ville had fallen back on the defensive, pre- 
ferring to let By-Town carry the fight to her 
and hoping to catch her opponents offguard 
for an individual dash that might score. 

Two minutes more of “sudden death” 
play. By-Town, 1; Yankville, 1. 

“All right, fellows! They’re all in,” cried 
Zed Duggan. Then to Eddie Bouchard, By- 
Town center. ‘‘Get us that puck, Eddie. 
We're going to count.” 

Swaying on their feet, Yankville saw this 
last great offensive coming and called upon 
every last ounce of strength to resist it. The 
stadium went insane as, after a succession of 
bullet-like passes, By-Town’s king of swat 
dashed determinedly for the Yankville goal, 
riding the puck ahead of him at the end of his 
stick. 

Pat Windell and Nick Eldred, eyes on the 
powerfully built and seemingly tireless By- 
Town captain, had only one thought. Zed 
Duggan must be stopped. He had scored once 
after they had vowed he’d never get through. 
Bringing their hips together, Pat and Nick 
prepared to body-check Zed. The speeding 
By-Town captain veered to the right; Yank- 
ville’s defense men veered also. There was a 
crash and all three went sliding along the 
ice, banging against the sideboards. Amid 
frenzied cries from the stands, the referee 
skated up, touching Pat and Nick on the 
shoulder. 

_“You’re out,” he said, waving them to the 
timer’s box. ‘Two minutes for roughness.” 

“No, no,” they cried, appealingly. 

Jolly Baker skated over, patting his team- 
mates on the back. , 

“Never mind, pals,” hé said. ‘I know you 
didn’t mean it.” ; 

Then, Jolly, because this was the last game 
of the season and less than two minutes of 
playing time remained, shook hands with his 
two defense men. They were leaving the 
game not to return and they had played 
the game of their lives. But Pat and Nick 
could not be consoled. They climbed over 


the sideboards and into the timer’s box, 
sobbing. 

And now By-Town was faced with the 
greatest opportunity in all the game. Yank- 
ville was left with but four players on the ice, 
her two wings, center and goal-keeper. Almost 
two minutes of playing time remaining. 

Bun and Toot fell back into defense posi- 
tions and, as soon as the puck was dropped at 
center, Jolly joined them, By-Town having 
captured the disk. 

A moment later and five blue and white clad 
figures were swarming down upon the Yank- 
ville goal while the spectators, many with 
throats raw from shouting, made the stadiurr 
ring with wild entreaties. 

“Score, By-Town. Score.” 

‘Hold ’em, Yankville.” 

““Attaboy, Stub.” 

‘Look at that, will you?” 

The white and blue figures became crazil 
mixed with the lesser splotches of red an: 
white. And at the mouth of the cage a panther 
like figure fairly threw itself from side to sidc, 
swinging a stick—no, the stub of a stick— 
and now, no stick at all, clawing with glovec 
hands at a round, flat object which cam: 
whizzing at it from seemingly all sides. 

And then came a shot which pulled the 
Yankville goal-keeper from in front of hi: 
cage. He blocked the puck but fell in so doing. 
The puck bounded behind the cage and Eddie 
Bouchard, By-Town center, quickly passed it 
out to Zed Duggan. 

Jolly, off to the side, was the nearest to the 
goal. He saw that Bun and Toot were too 
far removed to block the shot. Stub was down 
on hands and knees, pluckily trying to craw! 
back to the net. Duggan swung on the 
puck. It started straight for the cage, skim- 
ming over the ice in a low line. 

“YEA!” shrieked By-Town. 

But the cry was Crowned in a louder “‘ Yea!” 
from Yankville. For Jolly, unable to react 
the cage, had done the next best thing. H« 
had shot dizzily across its mouth, diving 
headlong, and the puck had struck his body. 
Bun, recovering for Yankville, streaked off 
down the sidehoards with five By-Town 
players wildly following. Jolly, however, 
made no attempt to rise and he and Stub sat 
on the ice, watching the chase as the gun 
banged. 

“Well, that’s that,” he said foolishly, and 
Stub nodded solemnly, before the storm broke. 

Over on the score-board, the final figures 
were hung, figures which looked more like the 
recording of a.baseball game than a hockey 
contest: 

Overtimes 
123 
Goals 
BY-TOWN— oo1too0oo 1 
YANKVILLE—o 0 1000— 1 


“And after all this fuss over the third 
game,” ruminated Mr. Zimmer. ‘‘We might 
just as well not have played it for all it’s 
decided.” 

“No, that only goes to show—” started 
Principal Andrews, but he got no further. 

The crowd’s attention was attracted to the 
mayors’ box to which the players of both 
teams had been called. Mayor Bailey of By- 
Town held the beautiful silver cup aloft. 

“Have to cut that in two,” a wag shouted. 

Then a laugh went up as the captains were 
seen to be tossing a coin. 

“The winner of the toss,” Mayor. Bailey 
explained, “‘has the privilege of holding the 
cup the first six months. As By-Town and 
Yankville have equal claim to the champion- 
ship, both of their names will be inscribed 
hereon.” 

Booming cheers at this. 

“Yankville wins!” announced the mayor, 
presenting the cup to the smiling Jolly Baker. 
And then Mayor McConnell had his say. 

“From the brand of hockey we’ve seen here 
this afternoon,” he declared, “it would have 
been a shame for either side to have lost. 
This way, each may rightly share honors a: 
high school hockey champions of the world for 
—with each team holding a victory and a tie— 
both Canada and America have won. And 
beyond this, the spirit of good sportsmanship 
and international good-will which this series 
of games has fostered should further strengthen 
the bonds of friendship, should make for even 
better feeling between our two great countries.” 

“Not to mention better feeling between a 
certain big city and a certain small town,” 
broke in Jolly Baker softly, yet not so softly 
but what the Yankville squad could hear and 
nod their heads approvingly. 
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BOY SCOUT 


AND went camping, hiking and 
other things that good Scouts do, 
I’d own one of the new Boy Scout 
Flashlights. And I’dsee that it was 
always on the job, by loading it 
with genuine Eveready Batteries. 

In fact, I’d insist on using Ever- 
eady Batteries and no other. 


7 


Official Eveready Flashlight No. 





45 


They’re crammed with energy 
alive ready to supply 
a stronger light for a longer 
time; ready to put night to flight; 
Eveready. 
Get the flashlight habit. And 
hold out for genuine Eveready 
Batteries when you reload. 


¥ 7 


2697, illustrated above, has ring 


hanger and belt-clip. Can be fastened to pocket or belt, leaving both 
hands free. Shoots a bright, white beam 200 feet. Special olive-drab 
color and marked with the Boy Scout insignia. Approved as the only 

official flashlight for Boy Scouts. : 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, New York—San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide [ijaa and Carbon Corporation 


FLASHLIGHTS 
_. & BATTERIES 
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-they last longer 
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Irs Game-Time! 


And of coucse—marble time again. But 
never before were there such marbles! 
This year, there are lots of new Axro 
Acates—new colors and kinds of Agates 


that are made only by Akro. 


Axro Acates are all perfectly round and 
hard as flint. They are just right for 
hard, straight, fast shooting. Akros are 
made in eight sparkling colors and seven 
sizes. You can buy them at all good 
stores... . and they cost but little. 











Shoot your way to a Championship. 
Use Axro Acates. Watch the Scripps- 
Howard and other leading newspapers 


for tournament details. 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
DEPT. B-4 


’? 


**DAD PLAYED MARBLES, TOO 








This book, printed in five colors, 
tells the history of marbles and 
explains how marble games and 
tournaments may beplayed with 
Akro Agates. A copy will be 
sent you upon receipt of your 
name and address with 3 cents in 
stamps. For rocents additiona | 
a box of eleven Akro Agates 
will be sent you. Send today. 


Enter your name in your local 
marble tournament. You may 
be sent to Atlantic City —ex- 
penses paid. Be a Champion! 





TRADE MARK 


Insist that this trade-mark be 
on the packages containing the 
marbles you buy. It is the on/y 
genuine Akro trade-mark. It 
protects you against substitu- 
tion, 






















20.000 


have written 


for This Book 


It has helped more fellows to get 
Buescher Saxophones and become 
good players than anything that 
has ever been done for the Boys 
who read this magazine. It will 
help you. When you see how easy 


it is to get a Buescher Saxophone; 
how easy it is to learn to play a Buescher, 
and how much fun you are going to have, 
you just can’t help doing it. 


our Copy is FREE 


Right now, while you are thinking about it, clip the coupon below, fill in 


your name and ss and mail it for your 


free copy of this wonderful 


“Story of the Saxophone.” This does not obligate you in any way. We 
just want to tell you all about the 9 different Buescher Saxophones; about 
the lessons given with each new instrument and the easy terms. This is 
your big chance to become a “somebody.” Send the coupon today sure. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO..,- 2356 Buescher Block, Eikhart, Ind. 


—_—-— ee OO 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 334 | 
| 2356 Buescher Block, Elkhart,Ind. 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please 
| send me your free Rooenteve. lam LSoenes P the | 
instrument checked below. 


| Saxophone() Cornet({) Trumpet() Trombone() TubaQ) 


| Mention amy CtheP....cccccccccccccccceccsccesesess 

| Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State 
in Margin Below 

Canes cues came seats came ands cine cams cine enn onze entmen dnl 
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‘Puzzlecraf te 


At LAST stormy March comes marching 

along, like the sturdy warrior he is. For 
does not his name come from that of the old 
war-god Mars? There is but one weapon to 
use against this military monarch, however, 
and that is—a snow shovel! 

Now let’s declare war on these puzzles and 
no armistice will be permitted. They may 
easily be conquered with a dictionary. Tear- 
bombs not allowed! 


Prize Winner for Original Puzzle 
Joseph Kershenbaum, $2. 


For Puzzle Answers 
Money prizes will be awarded to those send- 
ing in complete lists of puzzle-answers for 
three consecutive months. 


Zigzag 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag—begin- 
ning with the upper, left-hand letter—will 
spell a name sometimes given (and rightly 
given) to March twentieth. 

Reapinc Across: 1. To hesitate. 2. 
Gloomy. 3. A pulpit discourse. 4. A general 
division of the year. 5. A word used in music 
meaning “in quick time.” 6. A “mighty 
hunter.” 7. Natural. 8. A_ soft, colored 
cylinder, for drawing on paper. g. Fractured. 
ro. Anattempt. 11. Tosoothe. 12. Steeples. 
13. A bundle. 14. Pertaining to the sea. 
15. A father or mother. 16. A delightful 
season.—LEMUEL ARCHER. 


Letter Rebuses 
M Pcie 
I. Ry Currency. 


To toll. 


3. = This sounds by beating. 
4- G; Craving. 
5 ¢; To fly. 


J. Harvey RENFREW. 


Word Puzzle 
Here are two letters 


that we use many times in four-letter words; 
thus, if we put w before them and d after 
them, we have ward; if we put w after them, 
the word is warm. The four-letter words de- 
scribed in the following definitions, all have 
a ras the middle letters. 

1. A long story. 2. To alter. 3. Passage- 
money. 4. A singing bird. 5. A poet. 6. A 
measure of length. 7. A nobleman. 8. A 
fish. 9. The red planet. 10. To fly swiftly. 
11. Yeast. 12. Cautious. 13. A timid animal. 
14. To remove the rind. 15. To separate. 
16. Unusual. 17. Dress. 18. A weed. 109. 
A mountain lake. 20. A pleasure-ground.— 
Pau. M. Cox. 


A Proverbial Acrostic 
(Prize Puz:le) 


eS: O- ORS eE 
S39 16: SO FT eS OO ee 
Bm woe es ae ee 
SOs. Ch Mists 
eS ot Sa Se a ae 
248 27). 38) 98. A Se 
x — 10.3 06 = Se Gh 
x 1 48 65 26 55 — 4 28-92 
x 43 —- 6 7 — — 8 — 40 
x @—- G& — 5§2 t 19 &%:.3 
2. @ 6% @ SSS 
2 i Bo 3a ee 
x — 12 — #72 32 38 — & 53 
x 67 —- — 6& —- — got 73 8 
x 2-—- 30 —- — 86 8 4— 
xz 24 — & 8. 92.57 — 37 3 


ReEapinc Across: 1. The art of measuring 
sea depths. 2. Funds given for the permanent 
use of a person or institution. 3. Inhabitants 
of Scandinavia. 4. The profession of a journal- 
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ist. 5. Pertaining to breathing. 6. Something 
added to make up weight. 7. Vague. 8. New- 
fashioned. g. Loyally. 10. One who repudi- 
ates. 11. A man-like ape. 12. The state of 
being nebulous. 13. The science of motion. 
14. Probability. 15. That which cannot be 
passed. 16. In a negative manner. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (represented by stars) spell the 
name of a very famous American writer, scientist 
and diplomat, born early in the eighteenth 
century. The letters represented by the letters 
from 1 to 54 and from 55 to 94, each spell a 
wise proverb by the American named by the 
initials —Jos—EFH KERSHENBAUM. 


Connected Diamonds 


x x 
xz ‘x: 8 2 2°, 
= 226. 2 Ses x 
eo 5 = 2 a 
x x 
6 a 3 = 26 
<= w-¢ 3 B06 a Oy 
e 2-2 # ‘2° $0 
4 x 


I. UppER LEFT-HAND D1amonp: 1. In laby- 
rinths. 2. A meadow. 3. A worktable. 4. 
A unit. 5. In labyrinths. 

II. Upper RiIGHT-HAND Dramonpn: 1. In 
labyrinths. 2. A club. 3. Swift rodents. 4. 
A drink. 5. In labyrinths. 

III. Lower Lert-HanpD Dyramonp: 1. In 
labyrinths. 2. Margin. 3. Long walks. 4. 
Encountered. 5. In labyrinths. 

IV. Lower RIGHT-HAND Driamonp: 1. In 
labyrinths. 2. For what reason. 3. A sprout. 
4. At a distance. 5. In labyrinths. 

When the foregoing diamonds have been 
rightly guessed, the letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 6 will spell the name of a 
famous general and statesman; ‘from 6 to 16 
will name the friend who delivered his funeral 
oration.—WESLEY WICHMAN. 


Metamorphosis 

The problem is to change one given word to 
another by altering one letter at a time, each 
alteration making a new word, the number of 
letters being always the same and the letters 
always in the same order. EXAMPLE: Change 
bobs to toes in three moves. ANSWER: Bobs, 
boys, toys, toes. 

Change Boys to LIFE in seven moves. 

JosepH LAIDEL. 


Novel Double Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, the 
primals will spell the Christian name of a 
Revolutionary character, and another row of 
letters will spell his surname. 

Reapinc Across: 1. To make possible. 2. 
Special ability. 3. A defensive covering for 
the head. 4. Pertaining to vinegar. 5. A 
Norwegian Arctic explorer—DANIEL MILLER. 


Answers to February Puzzles 


HippEN Names oF Boys. 1. Albert. 2. 
Arthur. 3. Ralph. 4. Francis. 5. Edward. 
6. Alfred. 7. Edwin. 8. Peter. 9. Frank. 
1o. Charles. 11. William. 12. Paul. 

State Puzz_e. From 1 to 2, Georgia; 3 to 4, 
Atlanta; 5 to 6, Douglas. Odd, top, bug, ale, 
fat, use, Rap, ate, all, and, ate, rat. Not, 
err, age. 

CONNECTED SQuARES. I. Peak, ecce, acre, 
keel. II. Disk, idea, seal, kale. III. Lard, 
ache, rhea, dean. IV. Egad, gale, alas, desk. 

FEBRUARY NuMERICAL Enicma. “To be 
prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” 

DovusBLteE D1aconaL. Particle, Doughboy. 
1. Politely. 2. Kangaroo. 3. Portable. 4. 
Brothers. 5. Surgical. 6. Nautical. 7. Domi- 
cile. 8. Decorate. 

Novet Douste Acrostic. Primals, George 
Eliot; fourth row, Silas Marner. Reading 
across: 1. Glossy. 2. Entice. 3. Outlet. 
4. Recall. 5. Gossip. 6. Exempt. 7. Efface. 
8. Laurel. 9. Ironed. 10. Orient. 11. Terror. 

Kinc’s Move Pvuzzte. Begin at 28, acorn; 
28, apple; 4, apricot; 61, banana; 19, cherry; 
41, date; 1, fig; 31, grapefruit; 59, lemon; 37, 
lime; 43, mulberry; 43, melon; 15, nut; 18, 
orange; 32, pawpaw; 11, peach; 11, peat; 
35, plum; 8, quince; 29, sloe. 


March 
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The Warrior Test | 


(Concluded from page 13) 

















It was a sign: the bird was spea!.ing to him. 
Quicl:ly he guided the horses into the stream 
and waded them up stream until he came to 
a little branch coming from the east. Up this 
he journeyed a short distance, until he came 
to a rock ledge. Guiding his horses over this, 
he kept in the low fold of ground as long as 
possible. 

As the little watercourse gradually rose to- 
ward the foothills, however, the cover became 
less and less, until finally they were riding 
across an undulating plain. Lool:ing back, 
The Tall One saw a faint dust cloud, then over 
a rise moved several dark specks: the pursuit 
was on in earnest. 

As he urged his jaded horse faster, The Tall 
One had time to criticize himself for his weak- 
ness in letting the Cayuse warrior go, for evi- 
dently the man had lied about the distance to 
his tribe. The band was not over a wolf howl 
behind. 

The increased pace was hard on Black Wolf 
and he leaned against The Tall One more and 
more heavily, until the youth thought his arm 
would break under the strain. The horse, 
too, began to labor heavily. He was but a 
small pony, and he had been carrying double 
all night. 

The Tall One decided to change horses, but 
Black Wolf was too far gone to make the effort. 

“T can scarcely stay on this horse. If you 
let me go I cannot hold on.” 

The Tall One debated. He knew that after 
holding Black Wolf all night he had not 
strength enough left to lift the man upon an- 
other horse, even if the horse would stand still. 
Besides, the other horse was an almost unbroken 
range horse with rolling white eyes; it would 
take a good rider to even mount him. The 
Tall One knew that he could ride it, however, 
and could speedily leave pursuit behind by 
leaving Black Wolf to the mercy of the enemy. 
But he cast the unworthy thought aside and 
threw away the lead rope of the troublesome 
horse. 

Black Wolf grunted in surprise. No doubt 
he thought that The Tall One would take the 
horse and leave him. 

“The Tall One is woman-hearted again.” 

But this time the accusation lacked a sting, 
and The Tall One smiled a little as he urged on 
the stumbling pony. 

The pursuit gained rapidly now. Desper- 
ately The Tall One tried to reach the wooded 
hills first, although he did not know what he 
could do to avoid capture even if he did reach 
them. But reach them first he did. Up a 
rock-walled gully he rode, casting his eyes 
about for a hiding place. He could hear the 
excited yells of the enemy close behind him. No 
time for hiding now—he would have to fight. 

Lashing the foam-flecked horse to a last 
effort, he guided it toward the canyon wall. 
The horse stumbled and fell, pitching the pair 
off upon the rocks. The Tall One sprang up, 
pulled Black Wolf over the rocks and laid 
him down behind a boulder against the cliff. 
The wounded man was barely conscious, but 
when he saw The Tall One string a bow and 
arrange two quivers of arrows for quick access, 
he asked for a weapon. 

The Tall One strung the other captured bow 
and handed it to him together with an arrow. 
Black Wolf would at least die with his weapons 
in his hands. Then The Tall One began his 
death song. While he had no warrior name 
and no spirit medicine, yet he felt that he 
should be entitled to a warrior’s death. 

“O Great Spirit of the Numipu, permit me 
a name on the Spirit Road, give me moccasins 
and weapons for the journey to the Land of 
Good Hunting. O eagle soaring above, carry 
my death song to the Great Spirit.’ 

The enemy were in sight. A chorus of ex- 
ultant yells greeted the discovery of their 
quarry. Slowly, surely now, that they might 
have time to mock and taunt their victims, 
they drew closer. At a command from their 
leader, eight of them slid from their ponies, 
turned the halters over to a pair of horse 
guards, and they began the fascinating task 
of stalking their prey. 

The Tall One crouched behind the boulders, 
keenly awaiting the first sight of an unpro- 
tected head. His heart thumped sturdily—at 
last he was to prove himself a warrior of the 
Numipu. 

A horse guard gave a sharp cry. Instantly 
the creeping Cayuses sprang up and ran with 
all their might toward their horses. The Tall 
One cautiously raised himself above his rock 
in time to see them mount hastily and stream 
away westward in frantic haste. 
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A pound of hooves and a chorus of war 
whoops in the forest above him announced the 
arrival of a score of well-mounted Nez Perce 
warriors, lashing their fresh horses in an at- 
tempt to overtake the raiders. As his people 
streamed by, The Tall One almost shed tears 
of chagrin and rage. Was he not even allowed 
to die in order to prove himself a warrior? He 
did not even have a wound to show, while 
Black Wolf would be a hero. 

Upon arrival at the village, The Tall One 
slunk away into the darkest corner of his father’s 
tepee to escape the unfriendly eyes. However, 
he could not escape the voices which came from 
the council ring close at hand. He could hear 
youth after youth get up and recite the story 
of his deeds and new name to the council. All 
were there except one unfortunate youth who 
had ambitiously attacked a bear with his lance. 
Even his mangled body lay in state in his tepee. 
The Tall One’s spirits sank lower and lower as 
he realized that he was the only one who had 
failed. His cup of misery was full when he 
heard Black Wolf recite his wonderful exploits, 
and he could hear the grunts of approval when 
Black Wolf exhibited the scalps. 

Then there was a pause. He could hear 
the old medicine mah mutter a command. 
There was a stir, and he could hear the tread 
of feet approaching his hiding place—the dog 
soldiers were coming for him. They were at 
the door, and he could see the stern faces of 
the military police as they looked in. 

The Tall One suddenly threw back his head, 
sprang to his feet, and stalked out between 
them; at least he could face his fate with his 
head up. In the midst of his grim guard he 
walked to the council ring and stood facing 
the tribe. 

The old medicine man’s eyes flashed with a 
strange light and The Tall One quailed—the 
medicine man was laughing at him! 

“Well, novice, tell thy story. Begin at the 
beginning and leave out nothing.” 

Thus prompted, The Tall One began. No- 
where did he spare himself, but coldly told of 
his inability to dream, how he failed to attac‘ 
the enemy, losing his weapon, eating food, 
letting wounded man go, and how he sang the 
death song but was not permitted to strike 
a blow. In closing he pulled forth the broken 
axe head from his breech clout, and stated 
that he had not used it upon either game or the 
enemy, but that instead the enemy had broken 
it for him. 

The eyes of the old medicine man twinkled 
more than ever. 

‘So, you had no dreams nor saw any spirit 
creatures! Where did you get the eagle feather 
in your hair?” 

“Why, the eagle dropped it when I turned 
away from the nest.” 

“‘Did you see the eagle again?” 

The Tall One told of the bird of the desert 
and of having again seen one while singing his 
death song. : 

The medicine man’s leathery face broke into 
a smile as he turned to address the council. 

“Here is one, warriors, who has broken every 
rule of the warrior test, yet listen: a youth 
goes forth to find a new name, yet he is too 
modest to receive his name when the spirits 
speak to him; he hesitates to attack the 
stronger enemy because his judgment tells 
him itis unwise; he does not kill a bird 
because he thinks of its young; he eats food 
that he may help a wounded comrade; he 
throws away his chance of escape to stay 
with a brother warrior; and he faces the coun- 
cil with a straight tongue because he is afraid 
of hisownconscience. May we not have your 
judgment?” J 

The heads of the inner circle of chiefs bent 
together, and a famous warrior arose as 
spokesman: 

“The warrior test is a test of manhood and 
not alone of deeds. Not in a generation have 
we heard of nobler deeds by a novice of the 
Numipu. The warrior exists for the tribe. 
The Tall One has proven that he knows this 
lesson better than any youth present. Some 
day he will prove a mighty leader of his people. 
Let him take his seat in the outer ring of the 
council.” 

The medicine man smiled broadly as he 
caught up a feathered headdress and placed it 
on the head of the bewildered lad. 

“The Great Spirit speaks to me through 
yonder eagle circling above. An eagle gave 
thee a feather, an eagle gave thee a warning, 
the spirit eagle saved thee from death—thy 
name is Soaring Eagle, a proven warrior of the 
Numipu.” 

















The Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany offers you the chance to 
score the winning goal of 
your life. How would you like 
to have plenty of spending 
money—and besides that win 
prizes—the things you have 
always wanted? You can do 
both, and very easily, too! 


There are thousands of fel- 
lows just like you, who are 
having the greatest fun in 
their lives earning money and 
winning such prizes as radios, 
scout equipment, and sporting 
goods. These fellows are 
Crowell Junior Salesmen. 


Every week Crowell Junior Salesmen 
give a few minutes of their spare time 
to delivering the three best known 
magazines in America, to their regu- 
lar customers. It takes no experience 
on their part—we taught them how to 
get these customers and they are reap- 
ing the profits of money and prizes. 


The ranks of the Crowell Junior 
Salesmen are open to you. Join now. 
The coupon below will start you in at 
once. You will receive full informa- 
tion including a catalogue showing 
over 200 prizes you can win. Score 
the winning goal to-day! 


Mr. J. Thayer, Dept. 48, 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


I want to score the winning goal! 


My Name 





Address 





Town State 
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The Crested Seas 
























ter ‘ ae : 
““No, ye ain’t the man ye used to be, that’s 


the trouble. If ye was yer ain fightin’ self, 
Black Dan Campbell would have been pushin’ 
daisies long ago.” 

““Have ye made yer peace wi’ the Camp- 
bells?” inquired John Mystic MacDonald, 
(Mystic from the name of his vessel). 

“Not till its ‘Dust to dust an’ ashes to 
ashes,’”’ replied Cap’n Jock in an awful tone. 

“Well, what’s holding’ ye then?” 

“The Law of God,” came back the stead- 
fast answer. “I ain’t the man I ought to be, 
John Mystic, but I’ve been saved too often to 
forget that my life is not my own.” 
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OYS, there is a lot of extra value in the 

Remington Official Scout Knife and 
you can prove it for yourselves. All you 
have to do is compare, 
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‘But look at what he’s done to ye already.” 

“‘And, as Father Donald is always sayin’, 
“Two wrongs’ll never make a right.’” 

“Bah, Father Donald sure ruined a lovely 
devil when he started in on ye.” 

“Come on, back to the vessel wi’ ye,” 
Cap’n Jock exclaimed to Wild Archie, pre- 
emptorily, “before ye find yerself in the hands 
0’ the police.” 

Reluctantly, Wild Archie obeyed, leaving 
the rough-necks from Judique Mountain de- 
ploring, 

“‘What a grand feight it might ’ave been.” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for A pril) 









First of all and most important—this knife 
is really sharp because it is hand-honed at 
the factory. And here are fourteen points 
of superiority: 








Half JacK-Rabbit, Half Wolf 


(Concluded from page 11) 





A properly designed punch for making holes in leather, etc. 

















A longer screw driver that gives better leverage. 

A better bottle opener that works every time. 

A heavier, razor sharp blade of high grade tool steel. 
A crackerjack d can op that will not slip or break. 
Shackle riveted on so it will not come off. 

Scout emblem, “Be ared”’ in nickel silver on handle. 
Unbreakable indestructible handle, fitting natural grasp of the hand. 
Shackle ring of strong 18% nickel silver 

10. 18% polished nickel silver bolsters. 

11. The Remington hallmark of quality etched into the blade. 

12. Spun rivets hold components securely and eliminate cracks that 
frequently appear in handle when h d rivets are used. 





doubtless made a pilgrimage from the gramae 
grass up to the mine, thinking maybe that his 
old boss was back again, or possibly he remem- 
bered a delicious, salty gunny sack that he had 
failed to eat on his last voyage. 

Now I was very angry that Jerry had given 
me such a fright, yet so delighted to see an old 
friend that I hardly knew whether to beat him 
or pet him. Friendship won and when I called 
to him he pricked up his ears in astonishment 
and gave the long trill and three cheers of the 
real ‘desert canary.” We talked together for 
some time and I should have liked to have 
ridden him down to the safer hills far away 
from the dark mountain. 

I felt sure now that there was no Indian 
camp at the Missouri Mine so, leaving Jerry, 
I climbed across a big ridge, then down a 
canyon that should end in a small creek and the 
Gila River. I guardedly filled my water-bag 
here, kept out of the sand and gravel and was 
moving along under some scrub oaks when I 
glanced into the big canyon and there, not 
ten yards away, rode an Apache! Had I 
walked in the canyon he would have seen my 
trail. I froze like a pointer dog, except per- 
haps my hat kept rising steadily and con- 
spicuously above my head. What brain I 
possessed was asking questions. ‘Was this a 
lone scout or the head of a big party? Should 
I risk a shot?” 

Suddenly I heard another sound far up on 
the ridge. It was made by rolling rocks that 
were loosened by the hoofs of a horse. Then a 
second Indian riding a bay pony came clearly 
into view. He had a saddle and carried a 
government Springfield rifle, while the first 
one-had some old quilts tied on like a saddle 
with small squaw rope and carried a Win- 
chester like my own. Scarcely had I glimpsed 
the second Indian, when a third followed the 
first down the canyon, riding a small bay pony 
with a brand new, cheap, Indian trade saddle 
and a new Winchester rifle. Then all was 
silence, but in my mind every bush held an 
Indian with finger on trigger and I was rather 
pleased with myself that I had not rashly 
potted Number One. 

For about fifteen minutes I waited. Every 
little insect that rustled a leaf sounded like the 
thud of a horse or the step of an Apache. 
Nothing more came in sight, so I felt they were 
not the advance guard of a big party but more 
likely were scouts. The course they were 
taking might be to a big camp around the 
eastern end of the Pinals under the old Howard 
Mine, as I knew there were water, grass and 
rugged ridges there, just about what would be 
required for their purposes. 

I now moved cautiously up the ridge to see 
if I could locate the horsemen and their bear- 
ings before they were hopelessly lost. There 
was a terrible argument between my cowardly 
rabbit legs and my cool trigger finger and head. 
Legs said, ‘“‘Stay here, you fool, and at night 
I will carry you down and away to safety.” 
Head said, “‘ What are you out here for? If you 
leave this mountain unscouted the town may 
fall.”” So, trembling and under protest, my 
legs climbed. All seemed clear but no horse- 
men in sight. This scared me, for I expected 
to get a view of them again. 
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HUNTING! 


Listen fellows. Whoever said you can’t go hunting with a bicycle 
was full of bunk—I’ve done it almost every Saturday, all winter. 

I don’t know how you can get along without a wheel. I 
couldn’t. I earned the money for mine and I sure got my 
money’s worth, too. Mother says it gives me an “awful appe- 
tite”—and I guess she’s right. 

And look fellows, it has the new, improved New Departure 
Coaster Brake—it has multiple discs, just like an automobile 
clutch, you know. You ought to have a bicycle equipped 
with this brake and see how easy it is to slow up or stop. I 

wouldn’t have any other kind—now. 
If you want the right dope, write the New Departure 

Co. for a folder, telling about it. 3 funn, 
















NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 






































I" IS characteristic of the Apache that he 

never does what you expect him to do. 
You carefully scout out and guard a rocky 
pass and he ambushes you from a shallo~y wash 
only two feet deep and five miles from the 
nearest mountain. He will lie doggo close to a 
road and in view of a ranch, leaving it un- 
touched, yet raid other ranches one hundred 
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miles away,—just as the fox, while rearing its 
young, never raids the hen roost near its den. 
In the rocks the Apache is faster than any 
horse. 

I crossed another small ridge, when, bang! 
a shot from a big Springfield rang out above me 
and not over one hundred yards away. Almost 
at once the Indian on the bay rode onto the 
ridge which I had just left. I knew from his 
movements that he and his companions had not 
sighted me, but I knew he would cross my trail 
and almost to a certainty see it. The sun was 
still two hours high and the third Indian might 
be above or below me. Evidently they had 
shot a deer. Indians never shoot except for 
cause. My best plan was to wait in hiding 
where I was unless they found my trail. Soon 
below me I heard the third Indian coming up 
toward Number Two. This would surely bring 
him across my trail. I decided to slip down 
the gulch quietly in order to get myself out of 
the triangle before my trail was crossed. Ina 
few minutes I heard him call and saw him raise 
his gun at arms-length and turn it round and 
back, the signal for enemy sign. 

Now hair and legs combined and head gave 
the order “Run, you rabbit, run!” I ducked 
under the trees and bushes for possibly fifty 
yards, then down and out onto a steep ridge in 
plain sight. I thought I was running hard but 
a keen Apache yell sent me leaping straight 
down faster than any horse could run. Only 
one shot was wasted on me and it did not hasten 
me. That deadly, piercing yell put wings 
on my feet. 

A glance to my right showed a parallel 
ridge along which I soon expected to see my 
three antagonists ride to cut me off, but the 
country was getting more open and I felt quite 
able to take on the three with the rifle for, 
contrary to popular belief, the Indian is not a 
good shot. He is a deadly shot only where he 
stalks his object within a few yards. 

Now that I was running in the open my 
second danger until dark was overtaking or 
meeting another party of Indians. The three 
Indians rode out onto the ridge, pulled up at 
about four hundred yards and evidently con- 
cluded that darkness would shield me before 
they could get me and to rush me meant 
possibly one less Indian. This refusal of three 
Indians to tackle one lone man was not 
cowardice on their part. It was but an example 
of the fact that as a race they were only a hands 
ful and could not afford to exchange losses of 
one to one or even three and five to one. All 
their plans were laid “nothing for something” 
and it was only when cornered or surprised or 
they had some personal vengeance to repay 
that they were willing to risk big losses. 
Racially they were only thousands to our 
millions. They could not afford to exchange 
one warrior for ten dead white men. 

Fearing there were other Indians nearby 
or that the apparent stopping of the chase was 
a ruse, I ran steadily on and just at dark hit 
the old bull-team road from Dripping Springs 
to Mineral Creek. I followed this at a jog trot 
to the old mine, went into the tunnel and, 
knowing that no Apache on earth will crawl 
into an old mine, I lay down in a dry cross 
cut near the mouth of the tunnel and slept 
soundly till daybreak. On leaving the tunnel I 
loaded up a wheelbarrow with rock and pushed 
it out ahead of me just in case there should be 
someone lying in wait near the tunnel mouth. 

Now I circled around the cached saddle and 
rations and found all clear, then very cautiously 
hunted up old Turk. Approaching a saddle 

horse is always dangerous because the enemy 
often use them for bait. I brought Turk in, 
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cinched the useful doe-skins on his back as a 
temporary saddle, and was soon off on the 
back track, as I was in a great hurry to work 
out the Howard Mine country. 

That day I toek many chances, trusting to 
old Turk’s fear of Indians, as well as my own, 
‘to get sight or wind of them first. I traveled 
too fast to be trailed but took chances of 
ambush ahead. I crossed the tracks of the 
Indian scouts and at night turned old Turk 
loose, as I knew he would take a bee-line for 
his old range near Mineral Creek. 

Riding without saddle is not so easy but it 
saved me in both time and strength. For the 
next three days I repeated, with varying de- 
tails, the scouting out of all the eastern end 
of the Pinal Mountain range, then, finding no 
Indians and being entirely out of food, I turned 
again to Mineral Creek, had a good sleep in the 
tunnel, trailed up old Turk, saddled him this 
time and rode into the rough Pinto Creek 
country. I carefully staked Turk out quite 
close to another mine shaft, filling the black- 
smith’s tempering tub with water for Turk, but 
allowing him to starve a bit like his master. 

Pinto Creek is a wild, rough country, with 
brush,: scrub-oak,, bear grass and much loose 
rock. It isextremely dangerous country for day- 
light scouting because a rolling rock or crunch- 
ing gravel can be heard for a great distance. 

My footgear was wearing out. In an old 
mining camp I found a bedtick which I at once 
cut into strips to deaden the noisy step as well 
as dim the trail. I crossed to the northern 
side of the range and along the trail from 
Globe to Silver King and finally sat, hungry 
and gaunt, under a clump of cedars, looking 
down on the rolling ridges that sheltered 
Globe. Below me were food and shelter. Also 
just below me was Bloody Tanks, the battle- 
ground of old King Woolsley, who led his little 
band of pioneers from Phoenix against these 
same Apaches, where his subtle brain had 
wrested victory from defeat against the most 
wily Indian known. I decided I must stick 
it out and again cross every ridge and canyon 
clear to the summit of Pinal, then get old Turk, 
who by this time would have gnawed his little 
circle of grass clear down to the roots. 

All this was done. Ten days had passed. 
My time was up, but still no smoke signal. I 
might kill a deer, but firing a gun is dangerous 
while on a scout. You can carry away only a 
small amount of the meat and if you leave the 
carcass the buzzards will call every Indian scout 
within miles to see all about it. You may bury 
it successfully and dry what you carry in the 
sun, but while on an intense close job of scout- 
ing it is not wise to shoot animals. 

On the afternoon of the eleventh day I had 
crossed to the Globe side of the Pinals and 
happened to remember there was a very <mall 
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cabin down in the pines used by charcoal 
burners working for the old Buffalo smelter 
below Globe. It might be that in the rush to 
town from the Indian scare they had left some 
food in this cabin. So I went down to the 
little house, circled it and found every trail 
covered with insect tracks and all quiet. In- 
side, sure enough, I found several pounds of 
flour, some old bacon hanging from a string 
in the roof and some unwashed dishes and a 
frying-pan. The owners had evidently grabbed 
the blankets and fled just after a meal. 

Now there began a great battle within me 
between ravenous hunger and cool scout 
caution. Said hunger: “Make a fire, cook 
bread, fry bacon! Quick! Right now! There 
are no Indians in miles. You saw the only 
ones in this whole country.” «Precepts of old 
scouts flashed on memory’s page. ‘Don’t 
make a smoke. Don’t fire a gun. Don’t go 
into an empty cabin unless you fortify it.” 
I tried to compromise with hunger by cutting 
off and eating some of the raw bacon but it was 
very rancid and hunger won the fight. I 
walked down to the spring for water, gathered 
wood, made a fire in the crude fireplace and 
in an incredibly short time had a frying-pan, 
loaf of bread and plenty of fried bacon and ate 
as only a hungry youth can. When ‘hunger 
was quieted common sense gripped me and 
shouted, “You little fool, cover your smoke. 
Pick up your gun lying on the bunk and get 
out of here at once.” 

I was just covering the fire with ashes, 
using the frying-pan for a shovel, when the 
light of the cabin suddenly went dim. I turned 
to find that its only opening, the door, was 
blocked by three Apaches with guns pointed 
toward*me and my own gun lying on the bunk 
just out of reach. To seize it would call for 
three shots at a distance of about eight feet. 
I was trapped like a rat and all because I had 
acted foolishly. I knew better—hours on end 
old scouts had taught me many things, and 
here I was—trapped like a tenderfoot—all their 
teaching wasted. My own appetite had con- 
quered me. The penalty should be death. 

But fate, over which I had no control, had 
ordained otherwise and had sent Scarfaced 
Charlie, the Modoc Indian scout, and two 
friendly Apaches on orders from Fred Sterling, 
the government scout, to bring mein. Captain 
Burbridge had sent Lewis to Tonto, so he had 
asked Sterling instead to send his Apache 
scouts for me. They did not expect to trap 
me in a cabin, but seeing smoke, Indian like, 
they investigated. 

Next night I reported to Captain Burbridge. 
He cursed me quite a bit but finally said, 
“Sonny, don’t take it to heart too much. We 
all do foolish things at times. Rest up a bit. 
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rope is thrown over. The rest is in your hands 
—Melkarth guard you, and bring you back in 
safety!” 

“Your commands shall be obeyed, sir,”’ said 
Cleon, briefly; and like a good soldier, rose, 
saluted and set at once about the carrying out 
of his orders. 


HE sun was already low in the west, and 

there were a number of things to be done. 
His armor he discarded, attiring himself in the 
dress of a Greek trader, there being an abund- 
ance of civilian clothing of every sort in the 
camp, brought in with other plunder of the 
continuous raids on the Italian coast. He re- 
tained his sword, hiding it under a short cloak. 
The horse was made ready, bridled and led 
down to the lower outwork. Cleon himself ate 
a frugal supper; when he had finished it was 
already dark. He at once made his way down 
the path, answering the challenge of the sen- 
tries of the night guard. With a word to the 
tetrarch in command, he sprang to his horse’s 
back; the great gate swung silently back on 
—- hinges and he clattered out into the 
hight. 

The short ride to Panormus brought no ad- 
venture, save that once he rode off into a by- 
path to avoid a Roman patrol.’ Near the walls 
he found a small clump of trees which formed 
a fairly secure hiding place for his horse; the 
Moat was dry, and its banks caved in at many 
points, so that it offered no obstacle, and pres- 
ently, judging his distance from the towers, 
dimly outlined against the sky, that marked 
the location of the Drepanine Gate, he was 
feeling along the base of the wall about where 
he thought the rope ought to be. A glance 
behind him showed him the red glow of the 
beacon already alight upon Mount Ercte’s 
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massive shoulder. Now a tramp of booted 
feet along the wall above sent him cowering 
to the shadows at its foot. The sentry passed; 
a short distance along the wall he evidently 
met the man on the next post, for Cleon heard 
a murmur of talk. Not daring to risk a noise, 
he lay quiet. Presently other footsteps were 
heard; a lantern gleamed on the battlements 
and a loud, stern voice rebuked the sentinels 
for loitering upon their posts. The footsteps 
receded as the centurion of the watch passed 
upon his rounds and the soldiers resumed their 
beats; Cleon crept forward, and a moment later 
felt the coarse strands of the rope strike against 
his face. Overjoyed, he grasped it firmly and 
listened; hearing nothing, with beating heart 
he began to mount the wall, assisted by the 
roughness of the masonry and the occasional 
knots in the rope. 

All of Cleon’s not inconsiderable strength and 
agility were needed before he reached his goal. 
The wall, not a particularly high one as city 
walls went in those days, seemed to stretch 
away interminably above his head as he toiled 
upward; but, at length, his hands encountered 
an iron hook affixed in the masonry, to which 
the rope was attached, hanging where no casual 
sentry would be likely to notice it. Just“above 
this hook his groping fingers slipped over the 
edge of the crenelated parapet; one more 
effort, and he was on the wall’s summit. 

A shadow detached itself from the gloom; a 
voice whispered: “This way!” in Punic, and 
Cleon found himself being led by the hand 
toward and into a near-by turret, in dense 
blackness down rough masonry steps, and at 
length, emerging, felt the rounded cobbles of 
the street under his sandals. Down a narrow 
alley he stumbled after his guide till they came 
to a broader thoroughfare. The shadow halted; 











A real training help 
that’s good fun, too 


Thousands of fellows are building up top- 
notch form— by playing this interesting game! 


VER notice how in every crowd 
there’s always a certain bunch of 
fellows who stand out as the leaders? 


Fellows who run fastest—slug hard- 
est—swim farthest? Fellows who 
make teams—win medals—walk off 
with all the school honors? 


“They're lucky,” you’ve probably 
been telling yourself. But luck never 
makes winners. The thing that real- 
ly counts in putting a fellow over 
big is . . health! 


Health makes leaders 


If you’re healthy, you’restrong. Health 
gives you stamina — courage to hold 
your own and triumph against odds. 


Sickness makes you brittle. It keeps 
you out of the winners’ class. Even 
a bad cold leaves its mark. Knocks 
the pep right out of you and slows 
you down for months. 


Your own coach or teacher will tell 
you that the only reason lots of fel- 
lows fail to make the grade is that 
they don’t take care of themselves. 


So take this tip. If you want to star 
in athletics—if you want to be a leader 
among fellows—now and all turough 
life —avoid sickness. Get ‘plenty of 
sleep. Freshair. Good food. Andabove 
all else, guard against disease germs. 


Why run needless risks? 


Health authorities tell us that our 
hands may pick up germs everywhere. 
From hands, germs may very quickly 
pass into the mouth to menace health. 


The Life Extension Institute lists 27 
germ diseases that hands may carry. 


Don’t take chances. For safety’s 
sake, wash frequently with Lifebuoy 
—especially we eating. Its antisep- 
tic lather removes germs as well as dirt. 


In thousands of training quarters, 
coaches and athletes use Lifebsioy to 
help them keep in top form. Get in 
with them. Start using Lifebuoy now. 


You'll be a Lifebuoy fan, too 


The first time you use Lifebuoy, 
you'll know why it’s the favorite toilet 
soap of fellows everywhere. Notice 
Lifebuoy’s pleasant, clean scent. Feel 
the kick in Lifebuoy’s creamy, anti- 
septic lather—the peppiness of your 
body after a Lifebuoy shower. 
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And remember, fellows—now is the 
time to start snapping into shape for spring 
tryouts. Now is the time to begin toughen- 
ing up muscles and putting on beef if you 
want to make the football team next fall. 

So you and your pals—send for the Life- 
buoy training game at once. Thousands of 
crack schoolboy athletes use it. Mail cou- 
pon and we'll send you a Lifebuoy Wash- 
up Chart and a “get-acquainted” cake of 
Lifebuoy—FREE! 
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The Buescher Trumpet 
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and True Tone Trombone 


What is your favorite wind in- 
strument? Saxophone, Trump- 
et, Trombone, Cornet? You 
can have any Buescher you 
choose for six days’ trial in 
your own home. 


Show Dad and Mother what you 
can do in just those few days. 


You can soon Master 
a “Buescher 


Every boy wants to play some 
musical instrument. Because the 
boy who can play has more fun and 
many opportunities that boys who 
cannot play, do not have. You can 
soon master a Buescher. Many play 
scales the first hour, easy tunes the 
first week. 


—if you can pass this test 


But you must be able to pass this 
test. {1} Whistle a tune, any tune. 
{2} Keep step with the band or 
other march music. If you can do 
these things you can learn to play 
in no time. 
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will wall ou also a beautifal catalog 
showing all the models of your favorite 
instrument. Mail coupon now. Mention 
instrument you like best. 
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dimly in the starlight he saw the dark Semitic 
features which marked the other as a Car- 
thaginian born. 

“When you return, come by this street, 
which leads to the Drepanine Gate. Just 
here mark the wine-shop with the broken sign; 
so. Turn to your left down this narrow pas- 
sage; I will be watching for you. Be very 
cautious; sometimes, of late, I think they sus- 
pect me.” So the whispering voice adjured 
the strategos. 

“A moment, friend,’ Cleon interposed. 
“Can you direct me to the house of Lysias of 
Syracuse?” 

“He, whom men call the preator’s jackal? 
Not long since arrived?” 

“The same, I think.”’ 

“Go directly east along this street, then,”’ 
was the answer. “Presently you will come 
to steps at your left, leading upward to the 
square before the Temple of Eshmun, or 
Aesculapius as you Greeks have it. Opposite 
these steps, at the right, is the preator’s house; 
you can mark it by the sentry at the door, and 
the torches which always burn there. Pass 
this house, turn to the right on the next street, 
and you will come to another house whose rear 
abuts on the corner of that occupied by the 
praetor; it is the first house on this side street, 
partly in ruins but some of it still serviceable. 
There lodges Lysias, whom already we are 
watching. Now go; I think I hear a patrol 
coming from the gate. Go quickly!” 

“Thanks, and good luck!” said Cleon, and 
was off. 

Behind him he heard voices, but evidently 
no Roman eye had noticed him, for no hue and 
cry was raised. The red glow of the torches 
before the praetor’s residence now was his only 
guide; passing the incurious sentries, he lost 
even this in the pitch darkness of the narrow 
street into which he turned. Just beyond the 
praetorium he could faintly discern, as he 
approached, the mass of another building, once 
the palace of some rich Carthaginian merchant, 
now fallen into decay and disuse. At the rear 
a faint light showed some indications of 
occupancy; toward this Cleon made his way, 
passing along the south wall of the praetorium. 
He saw that the glow came from an unglazed 
window on the first floor; with infinite caution 
he clambered over heaps of fallen masonry till 
he stood directly beneath it. All was silence. 

As his eyes became accustomed to the 

darkness, he observed that immediately in 
front of him the wall was broken by a low 
door, heavily studded with iron nails. The 
window was beyond his reach; he pushed care- 
fully on the door, fearing to find it locked, fear- 
ing almost equally a scream from rusted hinges. 
But it gave to his pressure, and without noise. 
Cleon slipped off his sandals and entered his 
brother’s house. The darkness within was 
almost tangible; the darkness of the street 
without was almost cheerful in comparison 
with this Cimmerian gloom. Groping, finding 
nothing, Cleon moved slowly straight ahead. 
A rustle at his left brought him to a startled 
halt. What was that? 
He waited. Nothing happened; his strain- 
ing ears could detect no sound save the throb 
of blood in his arteries. He moved on with in- 
finite caution; his foot struck against some 
object on the floor, he stumbled and fell head- 
long, his cloak flying aside and his jeweled 
scabbard striking on the marble pavement with 
a clatter that sounded in his horrified ears like 
the shock of charing squadrons. 

As at a signal, light streamed across the 
floor; Cleon looked up into the smiling face 
of his brother Lysias, behind whom stood 
two armed slaves, each bearing a lamp. They 
had entered through a curtained doorway, 
directly before which it had been Cleon’s 
misfortune to fall. 

“T was expecting you, dear brother,” said 
Lysias, ‘and so waited up for you. How kind 
of you not to disappoint me!” 

Cleon sprang swiftly to his feet, reaching for 
his sword-hilt; but as he did so, strong arms 
seized him from behind, and he realized 
that other slaves had been concealed in the 
darkness of the room he had traversed. With 
a grim smile he resigned himself, temporarily, 
to superior odds. 

“The cast is yours, Lysias,”’ he said. “What 
now?” 

“‘T suppose you came seeking Cleomene?” 
ventured the other. 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, then, you shall see her and assure 
yourself that she is indeed here. With that 
knowledge in mind, get you gone; back to your 
hill-fort, before the Romans catch you. Idiot! 
to venture here when everything depends on 
your presence in Hamilcar’s camp!” 

“You mean to give me safe-conduct, then, 
as I gave you?” asked Cleon wonderingly. 

“Of course,” replied Lysias, still with a 
trace of impatience. “Oh, not for brotherly 





love; be not amazed. 
necessary to my plans. I can do nothing in 
this matter we have in hand without your as- 
sistance; and so for this time, brother Cleon, 
though you are in my power as often enough I 
have wished you might be, go in peace. But 
first a word with Cleomene.”’ 

He turned to give an order to his slaves, but 
it died upon his lips. The door by which Cleon 
had entered swung back against the wall with 
a bang, and a short, red-faced man in a Roman 
toga strode into the room, followed by an ar 
mored officer and two torch-bearing slaves. 

“Hell and Furies!” snarled Lysias. ‘‘It is 
Fulvius Flaccus, the Roman preator; any- 
thing may happen—he is utterly undependable. 
Release your hold, Nabis; Cleon, keep that 
sword hidden. Let me do the talking, if you 
value your life.” 

The Roman came toward them, haughty as a 
king entering a peasant’s hovel. 

“Whom have we here, Lysias?” he de- 
manded shortly, with a flick of his thumb in 
Cleon’s direction. 

“An old acquaintance, honored sir, from 
Messana,”’ replied Lysias, in a placating tone. 
“‘His name is Nicanor; he is an olive merchant.”’ 

They spoke in Greek, since Lysias under- 
stood but little Latin. 

“Olive merchant he may be,”’ observed the 
officer accompanying the preator, in the same 
language, “‘but when I served under Publiu 
Claudius Pulcher, two years ago, this samv 
‘olive merchant’ was a Carthaginian officer, 
and his name was Dion, or Cleon—something 
of that sort.”’ 

“Are you sure, Metellus?” snapped the 
praetor. 

‘Sure as man can be,” replied the tribune- 
for such his ornaments proclaimed him. ‘I 
was one of the brilliant idiots that were so eager 
to go out with Claudius on his wild-goose 
chase against Drepanum. You know what 
happened to us, sir, when the Carthaginian 
admiral caught us between his fleet and the 
rocks; and this fellow here commanded the 
marines on the galley that picked me and a 
dozen others out of the water after they'd 
rammed the miserable old tub I was on and 
sent her to the bottom. Later we escaped and 
joined the consul Junius.” 

“What have you to say to that, Lysias?”’ 
asked Fulvius in a stern tone. 

“T crave your pardon, lord,’’ replied the 
Greek. “If the noble Metellus had allowed 
me to finish I was going to explain that this is 
really my brother Cleon, of whom I have spo- 
ken to you; he is merely passing at present as 
the olive-merchant [Nicanor, so that Car- 
thaginian spies may not carry word of hi: 
presence here to Hamilcar.”’ 

“Tt is no matter,’’ Fulvius said. ‘“‘He’s a 
Punic officer, and that’s all I need to know. 
He goes to the cross in the morning.” 

“But—but the treasure, lord!” exclaimed 
Lysias. ‘We need him to carry out the plan 
we had agreed upon. Surely: és 

“That plan I have abandoned,” interrupted 
the praetor shortly. “I have another and 
better one.” 

“May your slave inquire—” began Lysias. 

““You’re going with me, as well as your man 
Glaucon, where I can keep an eye on both of 
you; so I don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you,”’ 
cut in Fulvius. 

“Caution, sir,’ whispered Metellus in his 
ear. “Remember one of Hamilcar’s officers is 
present.” 

“He is already dead,” answered Fulvius 
brutally. ‘Regard him not. As for the plan 
one Bomilcar, a Carthaginian sea-captain, 
belongs to the peace party at home in Carthage, 
and like others of his ilk has long been in cor- 
respondence with us. He sends me word that at 
midnight to-night all the Punic galleys in 
Ercte harbor, save only that which he himself 
commands, go out on a raid against the Italian 
coast. As is the custom, one ship is left behind 
to guard the harbor mouth—this time it is his 
which is so chosen. He suggests that I collect 
what trading vessels I can, since I have no war- 
ships, fill them with troops—and he will give 
them safe passage to an unannounced landing 
on the beach. Of course he knows nothing of 
the treasure; the opportunity coming at this 
time is merely a most fortunate coincidence, 
or the favor of the gods, according to whether 
one is piously inclined or the reverse. At any 
rate we land at dawn, and the surprise should 
be complete. a 








Ercte is as good as mine! 

Lysias was pale with anxiety. 

“You will not forget my share of the treas- 
ure, lord?” he asked. 

“*Reasonable and just division shall be made; 
be not alarmed,” said the Roman. “But we 
waste time. Can’t you secure this brother oi 
yours for the night, so we will not have to 
bother with him further till more important 
matters are attended to?” 

“Certainly,” replied Lysias. ‘In the cornei 
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there is a strong room built to hold some lenr- 
forgotten merchant’s valuables. It has a well- 
barred window, stone walls and an ca!zen door 
that would confine an elephant.” 

“Tt will serve,” said Fulvius. “Lock him 
up and be stirring; it is getting late and there is 
much to be done.” 

“Farewell, brother, till the morning,”’ said 
Lysias with a mocking smile. “It will be ycur 
last sunrise; rejoice that your window opens on 
the east, and make the most of it.” 

The pretor laughed callously; but the trib- 
une Metellus, under pretense of overseeing 
Cleon’s confinement in his cell, eccompanied 
the slaves who led him away, and whispered 
in his ear: 

“Bear up, Carthaginian; I denounced you, 
as was my duty, but you gave me fair treat- 
ment when I was prisoner of yours, and I have 
not forgotten. I will do what I can for you; 
at the worst you shall die a soldier’s death, by 
the sword. My word upon it.” 

“Thank you, friend,” said Cleon gratefully. 

The stone floor of the cell was bare, as were 
the walls; it was barely long enough for Cleon 
to lie down at full length. Metellus turned to 
the slaves. 

“Go, you with the hare-lip, and fetch a pal- 
let of straw, some food and a jar of water,” 
he ordered. ‘This is not fit for a dog’s kennel 
as it is, let alone for a fellow-soldier fallen on 
evil days.” 

“Let him lie on the stones!” snarled Lysias, 
who had followed to see his brother secured for 
the night. 

Metellus whirled on him savagely. 

“Who are you, to question the orders of a 
Roman oflicer?” he cried, glaring so fiercely 
that Lysias shrank back, and did not dare to 
suggest that Cleon’s hands be bound, as he had 
thoughtfully intended. 

“Make haste, Metellus!” called the pretor, 
who stood impatiently by the outer door with 
his torchmen. Pallet and provisions now 
arriving, they were placed in the cell; Cleon was 
relieved of his sword. <A brief word of fare- 
well from the tribune, and he was alone, listen- 
ing to the clang of the heavy bars as they were 
secured across the door. Footsteps and move- 
ment died away without; all was still. 

Cleon ran to the window and tried the bars 
which guarded it; the grating was of heavy iron, 
secured by a stout lock on the outside, rusted 
in placz; it was beyond his strength even to 
shake it. The door he had already noted as 
offering no hope; nor was the solid masonry of 
the walls and floor more cheering. 

How long he paced the narrow confines of 
his prison he never knew. He had forgotten 
the fate which waited him in the morning, he 
thought only of Hamilcar’s impending destruc- 
tion: alone of all the Punic host he knew of 
the sword of Damocles which overhung the 
general, knew of the treachery which was about 
to destroy all the hopes of Carthage, and he wes 
a helpless prisoner! 

“Pallas Athene, guardian of my ancestois, 
help me!” he cried in agony of soul. 

As if in answer, a low voice at the window 
exclaimed, in Punic: 

“Cleon! my lord Cleon! 
there?” 

“Yes; who is it?” replied Cleon in the same 
tongue. 

“Bostar the lochagos,”’ was the answer. 
“Thanks be to the gods, I have found you, sir. 
I'll soon have this grating open; there are some 
iron bars lying about.” : 

A moment later Cleon heard his sergeant 
wrenching at the lock; it gave with a creak and 
a crash, and the grating swung complainingly 
open on its ancient hinges. 

“Quick, Lord!” said Bostar. 
may bring a patrol any minute.” 

Cleon clambered hastily to the window-sill 
_ dropped to the ground at his follower’s 
side. 

“To the Drepanine Gate,” he ordered. “All 
haste; the fate of Carthage and of Hamilcar 
Barca is in our hands to-night. Above all, 
Bostar,” he added, as they walked quickly 
through the grounds back of the pretor’s 
house, “if anything happens to me, as your 
commander I order you under no circumstances 
whatever to stop or try to help me; make your 
own escape, get straight.back to Ercte as fast 
as ever you can and tell’ the officer of the 
watch that Bomilcar betrays. the harbor en- 
trance to the Romans, who are to arrive at 
dawn in ships and effect a landing. Bid him 
im my name sound the general alarm instantly, 
and inform Hamilcar of this treason. Is all 
clear?” 

“Yes, Lord; you shall be obeyed,” answered 

tar. ‘“‘This way—we can gain the street 
again in safety, now, I think.” 
ere were no sounds behind to indicate 
that the forcing of the lock had attracted 
attention; they passed through a neglected 
garden and issued into the highway, walking 
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as rapidly as they dared. A cohort of Roman 
foot, led by a mounted tribune, passed them 
at the quick-step, shields swinging to the 
cadence of the march. From a deep doorway 
the two Carthaginians watched their enemies 
pass. A junior centurion, at the rear of the 
last maninle, struck smartly with his baton at a 
lagging legionary. 

“Keep in your place, Terentius,” he com- 
manded. “If you drop behind again, I will 
see you have no share in the morning’s booty.” 

““Roman dogs!” muttered Bostar. ‘“ Divide 
the loot of Ercte when you have gained it!” 

“Which will be never, if the gods go on aid- 
ing us as they have begun,” remarked Cleon, 
as they resumed their way. ‘But how does it 
happen that you are here in Panormus, my 
faithful Bostar? I last left you, as I thought, 
with the gate-guard.” 

“‘When I saw you go out, Lord,” replied 
the sergeant, “I knew you were on some 
dangerous mission, and feared for your safety. 
I begged leave of the tetrarch to borrow a 
Numidian horse and follow, in case another 
sword might be of service. He would have 
refused me, but the general on his night rounds 
overheard my request and ordered the tetrarch 
to let me go. The general told me where to 
find the rope, and that you would probably be 
at the house of Lysias, if I could find such a 
place. I had been prowling about there for 
some time when I heard you call out in Greek 
and recognized your voice.” 

“Tt was a prayer to my patron goddess that 
you heard, Bostar,”’ said Cleon warmly, “‘and 
never was prayer more promptly answered. 
If we save the fortress, you shail have a te- 
trarch’s rank, and a shield of honor. A votive 
offering also I vow to Pallas Athene for this 
night’s succor. But cautiously, now, Bostar; 
we approach the gate.” 

Keeping to the shadows of the houses, the 
two moved silently forward. The wine shop 
with the broken sign was dark and quiet; 
they turned its corner and felt their way 
along the alley to the foot of the turret stairs. 
No sound of pacing sentinels came down to 
them from the wall. 

“T do not like this, Bostar,”’ whispered Cleon. 
“Tt is too still.” 

Far in the distance a Roman trumpet 
sounded. 

“They are embarking on the quays,” Bostar 
said. “Perhaps they have reduced the wall 
guard.” 

“Perhaps; in any case we gain nothing lurk- 
ing here,” rejoined Cleon. “‘Fcllow me.” 

He set foot on the lower step, a foot that 
slipped sickeningly in a dark, viscous pool. 
Bostar, close behind, thrust out a supporting 
arm. 

“Blood on the stairs, I think, though it’s 
too dark to be sure,”’ whispered the strategos. 
“Quietly; not a sound.” 

They advanced step by step, cautiously 
and silently, in the black cavern of the stairway. 
Cleon, in advance, felt his groping hand touch 
cloth. Swiftly he investigated—a man’s body, 
fully clothed, lay sprawled upon the steps! 
Stair and enclosing walls were spattered with 
blood; and the dead man’s clothing was soaked 
withit. Just at that moment the vagrant moon 
slipped out for a moment from behind the 
hurrying clouds which filled the sky, and 
through a narrow slit touched the face of the 
dead man with silver light. It was the Car- 
thaginian spy, he who had thrown over the 
rope for Cleon! 

“Sleep well, comrade,” muttered Cleon. 
“Pluto be kind to you! Bostar, be doubly 
careful; they may be waiting for us above. 
Pray to the gods they have not found the rope.” 

“Here is a Roman sword, sir, which was 
lying on the stair,” said Bostar, climbing over 
the body in his turn. “‘You may need it, and 
it is better than mine, which I had meant to 
offer you.” 

Cleon took the weapon thankfully, and they 
climbed on in silence to the turret’s upper 
chamber. Neither in the turret nor on the 
wall, as far as they could see through the 
loopholes, was there any sign of human pres- 
ence. The door was closed, but not locked. 

“We must risk something,’’ Cleon said. 
“Close behind me, Bostar. So!” : 

He flung open the door boldly and stepped 
out upon the wall. Two Roman soldiers 
in full armor arose from behind a catapult 
which stood a few feet distant. 

“‘ As we expected,” one said in Latin; adding 
in halting Greek; “Down with your arms, you 
fellows; you are prisoners!” 

“At them, Bostar!” cried Cleon. ‘Get 
inside the shields!” 

As he spoke he leaped straight at the throat 
of the nearest Roman, sword outthrust. The 
legionary took the blow on his shield, but Cleon 
parried his return thrust, and on the riposte 
felt the point of his word rip through the ex- 
posed flesh of the Roman’s arm. The other 
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cursed, and lunged savagely again; behind 
him, as he turned the stroke, Cleon could 
hear Bostar hard at it with the remaining 
Roman. Swords rang on armor; Cleon’s 
opponent began calling lustily for help. Far 
down the wall his cry was answered. 

“Make an end, Bostar!”’ cried Cleon. 

The superior training of the Carthaginians 
was beginning to tell; despite courage and 
strength, the raw Roman levies were no match 
for these men, professional at the soldier’s 
trade. Cleon’s opponent gave back a step; 
another; Cleon feinted swiftly—the Roman 
threw up his shield to parry, and Cleon’s point 
transfixed his throat. Quick as thought, Cleon 
whirled to help Bostar—this was no time 
for chivalry, when the fate of a nation hung 
trembling in the balance. But the sergeant 
needed no assistance; even as Cleon turned, 
the second legionary stumbled over a loose 
catapult stone. It was a fatal mishap; before 
he could recover Bostar’s sword was buried half 
its length in his armpit, and he went down. 
Men were running along the wall now, and 
hoarse shouts sounded from the street below. 
“The rope, Bostar, the rope!” exclaimed 
Cleon, leaning over the parapet to feel for the 
ook. “If it’s gone, we must jump and take 
our chances.” But it was still in place; he 
found it, and gave an exclamation of pleasure. 

“Over with you, quickly,” he ordered. The 
well-disciplined sergeant stayed not to argue 


precedence, but at once let himself over the 
battlements and slid downward out of sight. 
One of the approaching legionaries was too close 
for safety—Cleon caught up his late antagonist’s 
shield and flung it full in the face of the eager 
Roman as he came running up. Man and shield 
fell with a crash of arms that resounded through 
the night, and Cleon was sliding swiftly down 
the wall, the rope burning his palms from the 
reckless speed of his descent. 

Bostar was waiting. 

““My horse is with yours, sir,” he said. 

“Run for your life, then, before they can 
open the gate!” ordered Cleon. 

A javelin flickered over their heads as they 
ran out into the open; another and another. 
Bostar gave a sudden cry. 

“‘A graze on the shoulder, no more,” he 
answered Cleon’s query. Panting, they 
reached the grove, flung themselves on the 
waiting horses, and thundered away along the 
western road. Behind them the gate creaked 
open at last; the clatter of pursuing horse 
sped them onward, but Cleon was well content 
to trust their desert barbs against the Roman 
cavalry mounts. It was not the enemy pur- 
suit he feared now; they were racing against 
time. To his fevered imagination, already the 
stars were paling; he dared not look over his 
shoulder for fear he should see the heralds of 
dawn in the East. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for A pril) 
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That was not so difficult. He had the broad 
level and unobstructed acres of the field to 
drop down in. He knew every foot of the 
terrain and he was able to taxie the plane right 
up to the doorway of the hanger. 

By the right of a big type C lamp in front 


| of the building, he made out the forms of two 


men coming toward him. As they approached 
he saw that one was Bob Skinner and the 
other a mechanic, the only two men left at the 
air post, for the rest had all departed with the 
trucks to the refugee camp at Denning. 

Don climbed down. Skisner greeted him 
with enthusiasm. 

“Made the hop alone, eh? Good for you, 


“Yep. And it was great, too. Say, Captain 
Conklin told me to tell you to hop up to 
Wainright in the Fokker right away. He wants 
you to help him with the relief work. You can 
bring him back in the morning. I have some 
serum to take down to Denning.” 

“O. K. But it’s a shame you didn’t get 
here ten minutes sooner and that serum could 
have gone down on the last truck we sent out. 
You wouldn’t have had to make the extra hop 
to Denning, and could put that time in on 
sleep. You look tired, Craig.” 

“T am, but I’m happy. Glad I missed the 


' j last truck. I want to make the hop.” 
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“Good boy. Go to it. Only don’t try to 
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|out of the way so I can get the Fokker clear. 


Here, Dave, give us a hand with this bus.” 

Together Skinner and the mechanic rolled 
the De Havilland around and headed her 
south once more, whirled the propeller for Don, 
and thirty seconds later he was off on the last 
leg of his first solo flight. 

By airplane, Denning was scarcely ten 
minutes from the field, and almost before he 
had attained an altitude of three thousand feet 
he made out the fires of the refugees encamped 
on the hill and the additional illumination of 
the trucks from the air field, some of which 
had already reached the camp and were un- 
loading, while others were just pulling in. 

Don circled high above the hill, taking in the 
scene below him and picking out a convenient 
place to drop the box of serum addressed to 
Dr. Ames. 

He concluded that the big central fire on 
the top of the hill had been built as much as a 
Leacon light for him as for anything else and 
Dr. Ames was probably somewhere in that 
vicinity watching for him. 

“Hope I don’t drop the box into the fire,” 


he muttered to himself as he began to volplane 
downward. 

Like a striking eagle he glided out of the 
sky, the wind shrieking through the wing 
struts of the beautiful big plane. Down, down, 
down he dropped, with constantly increasing 
speed. The earth rushed up to him terribly 
fast it seemed. He had come downa thousand, 
fifteen hundred, two thousand feet. He was 
within seven hundred feet of the earth, five 
hundred, three hundred. Calmly he began 
leveling off. He was down to two hundred, 
one hundred, fifty feet. The De Havilland 
leveled off completely then and roared forward 
across the top of the hill. Don, the box in his 
hand, leaned over the cockpit, judging the 
distance. 

“‘Look out below,” he yelled and let go. 

Down dropped the box like a plummet. It 
seemed to head straight for the fire. But an 
instant later it struck the ground within the 
circle of fire light, rolled over and over and 
came to rest as a man rushed up and pounced 
upon it. It was Dr. Ames. 

“Good. That’s delivered. Hope the vials 
aren’t broken. Now for the field and some 
sleep,” exclaimed Don as he started the De 
Havilland mounting into the sky. 

Up, up, up he climbed. He reached three 
thousand feet and through sheer exhilaration 
at the completion of his mission and the pleas- 
ure of being able to fly alone he climbed higher; 
much higher. The altimeter read five thousand 
feet as he leveled off and swung in a huge circle 
over the flooded Powell Basin and the outer 
edge of the Traps back toward the Flying 
Field once more. 

But even as he gazed at the figures of his al- 
timeter, Don was struck with the strange action 
of the fuel gauge. Something was happening. 
That gauge was acting strangely. Could it be 
—had the fuel supply lines sprung a leak some- 
where? It certainly looked so. Something 
was wrong! He would have to go down— 
make a landing—in the dark and—— 

There was a preliminary gurgle, then a hiss 
as if some giant reptile were striking at him. 
Suddenly the De Havilland rocked perilously 
under a terrific report. At the same instant 
a sheet of flame leaped from under the hood 
forward and with an angry roar swept back- 
= toward the cockpit and the astonished 

ion. 

The airplane was on fire five thousand feet 
in the air above the Traps on the edge of the 


flooded Powell Basin, and Don Craig found f 


himself facing death in a horrible form! 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for A pril) 


Synopsis of ‘‘The Cloud Patrol’’ 


Don Craig and his troop are camping alongside 
of the Fairbank’s Flying Field where Scoutmaster 
Garry Foster is stationed as a flying forest ranger. 
For irrigation purposes a great dam is being built 
above the town of Denning nearby, even against 
the wishes of Milo Barbour. His hostility to the 
—- takes a serious turn one night when the 

ys run into Frank Dusong, a former criminal, 
and a truck load of dynamite. 

Scoutmaster Foster is injured and while on his 


way to his leader’s bedside, Don gets lost in a stony 
winding up at Milo Barbour’s ranch. Here he 
sees Dusong beat and rob Barbour and leave to 
blow up the dam. Don revives Barbour and they 
= Denning where they learn the local bank has 

m robbed by the Dusong gang, he is sure. Sud- 
denly they all have to flee for their lives as the dam 
lets go and the stranded settlers depend on Don 
who volunteers to bring antitoxin and relief by 
airplane. 
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Boys, 
Plan Your 
Trips Now 


Get your buddies to- 
gether now and plan 
next summer's outings and camp- 
ing trips. 

Dad will tell you that the success 
of your trip, the rest you get and 
the fun you'll have, will depend 
greatly upon the comfort and de- 
pendability of the Folding Furni- 
ture you pack. Old+timers have 
insisted upon “Gold Medal” for 
36 years. It’s the Recognized 
Standard the world over. 





Write for New, Free, 24-page book 
which tells what to pack to get 
Home Comfort in Camp. Mother 
and Dad will enjoy this book, too. 


Gold Medal C. F, Mfg. Co. 
1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 


CoL DMEDAL 


Fold, a acc us eon ove 


ae Recognized Standard 
FOR HOME FOR CAMP 

















‘ 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


one. Lot cents for 288-page book on s' 
ring. “Its Cause and _ an It mois E bow { 

cured myself after stammering Ts. B. N. Bogue. 
1153 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N, lil S &., iodingels 











Youte a star 
when you can hit 


On pn bane it’s the bitter who wins 
the app use! How much depends 
upon the bat is shown by the care 
great players like Babe Ruth, Rogers 
Hornsby and Ty Cobb take in choos- 
ing their bats. They use Louisville 
Sluggers. So do nine out of ten of 
all other professional players—the 
highest endorsement that can be 
given an individual product! Take 
one of these fine bats; feel it, swing it, examine 
it. It has balance, driving power, superb 
quality! With it you can make your times at 
bat count! § Use the cou, 7 nee wh to get your. 
Sree copy of our new base k—pictures of 
your favorite stars, live a tone hg helpful 
advice. HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., 
, Mfrs., Louisville, Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Send FREE my copy of your new, illustrated 
baseball book “Famous Sluggers”’. 
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The World Brotherhood of Boys 


EPRINTS have been made of the Febru- 

ary World Brotherhood department, and 
the Secretary will be pleased to furnish copies 
to any members who want to send them 
to their foreign friends for distribution. This 
jis an unusual chance for members to do a 
good turn for the Brotherhood. The maga- 
zine and direct news of the organization 
reaches comparatively few boys outside of 
the United States and Canada, so the Brother- 
hood depends for its foreign membership on 
personal contact of old members abroad and, 
of course, the headquarters of the different 
Scout Associations in 
other countries. More 
ard more of our Ameri- 
can boys are joining 
the World Brother- 
hood and members 
who are in touch with 
boys in foreign lands 
can help on the work 
of international friend- 
ship and good will by 
getting boys abroad 
to spread the news of 
the World Brother- 


(Below) These Swiss 
Scouts are making a 
bridge along the same 
line as their American 
brothers 





Scout about the same age living in Laramie, | 


Albany or Carbon Counties, Wyoming. 

A fifteen-year-old Scout, Woodrow Barrow, 
from Alabama writes as follows: 

“When I was about eight years old we lived 
in Reno, Nevada, for about a year and I knew 
several boys whom I liked and want, if possible, 
toreconnect with. Their first names were Teddy 
and Stewart and they lived on Lake Street.” 

A nineteen-year-old boy in Habana, Cuba, 
who is an old member and speaks both Spanish 
and English, and is interested in radio, base- 
ball, aviation and swimming, wishes to write 
to a boy in Wheeling, 
W. Va., interested in 
radio. 


A SCOUTMASTER 

from the Philip- 
pine Islands writes 
that the boys of his 
troop wish to corre- 
spond with Scouts from 
America, Canada, En- 
gland, and other coun- 
tries. They are all High 
School students, and 


Scouts of Budapest, 
Hungary, prepare their 


camp. (Below) The 
kitchen of a Suitss Scout 
Camp 





hood of Boys. 
courtesy of Scout Headquarters in such 
countries, are in touch with Scouts who may 
not know about the World Brotherhood of 
Boys, and may not be listed as members here. 
All of these boys in other lands have school- 
mates and chums; they are attending school 
or college, and are usually members of a 
Scout troop, so that there are many more boys 
whom they could interest in this delightful 
correspondence hobby if they had, as one 
foreign member explained, ‘‘something to 
show.” And the reprint of the February 
article surely is something real. The Secretary 
will send you copies to forward to your friend, 
or you can ask to have them forwarded di- 
rectly from the office here and you can write 
and tell your friend to expect them. 

Another good turn: if your foreign friend 
does not know English and you know his 
language, he would appreciate your making a 
translation of the article for him, and if you 
possess a typewriter it would be possible to 
make some extra copies for his friends. 


Many members, through the 


MAY we caution members, when sending 

letters through this office, not to enclose 
anything of material value such as an unusual 
coin or a rare stamp because there is always 
the danger of loss, especially if the letter must 
be sent to Scout Headquarters in another 
country for distribution. Wait until the 
answer comes before sending specimens. 

There are some members, not many we are 
glad to say, who write untidy, misspelled, care- 
less letters to be sent abroad. Such letters are 
hardly likely to bring a response. Also, it is un- 
fair to send a letter incorrectly written to a boy 
in a foreign country who is learning English. 


WE HAVE the names of a few Boy Scouts 

in New Mexico, who are Apache Indians 
and attend a U. S. Indian School. These 
Scouts are eager to have ‘some letters from 
Boy Scouts from the eastern part of “the 
United States. ; 

A New Jersey Scout, aged eighteen, wants to 
correspond with a Scout or boy who can play 
chess or checkers and would like to play the 
game by letter. He says he has done this and 
that it is very interesting. 

A twenty-year-old Scoutmaster from Ken- 
tucky is interested in collecting postal cards 
and the leaves of trees and would like to cor- 
respond with older Scouts interested in these 

obbies. 

A Senior Patrol Leader, aged sixteen 
and living in Chicago, wishes to hear from a 
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their ages range from twelve to twenty. They 
can write English or Spanish. ‘ 

Two requests for correspondents come from 
Japan. One is an eighteen-year-old Scout who 
wishes to have correspondents from practically 
every State; the other is not a Scout and is 
twenty-one. He is interested in postcards and 
magazines. 

FORMER district Scoutmaster from 
Czechoslovakia, writes: 

‘Now I’m soldier in Czechoslovakian Army. 
I’m twenty-two years old and I’ve a silver 
medal ‘for Excellent Service’ and gold medal 
o’ honor. Also I’ve honor membership in a 
troop 0’ Boy Scouts Movement in kingdom 
S. H. S. I desire to correspond with an fellow 
district or scoutmaster over the ocean. I’m 
collector of all foreign Scouts badges, news- 
papers, etc.” 


FROM England we have received this letter 
from an old member, John W. Francis: 
“Please inform me if the World Brother- 
hood of Boys is still running strong. I had a 
friend in U. S. A. some ten years ago, but have 
lost touch with him. I should very much like 
to correspond with friends in foreign lands, so 
shall be obliged if you will send me details.” 


ANOTHER Scout from Czechoslovakia, aged 

seventeen, who speaks only Slavik and 
German, is especially interested in Indian 
dances, Indian songs and language; collects 
flags, drawings and photographs and wants to 
correspond with another boy. 

Three boys from Berlin, Germany, ask for 
American boys as correspondents. They prob- 
ably can carry on a correspondence in English. 

An. eighteen-year-old German boy from 
Offenbach a. Main, an apprentice in a “‘ pocket 
frame business,” wishes a letter from a young 
man of his own age. He writes in English. 

We have the names of several older English 
Scouts who wish to correspond with American 
Scouts. 

We have also many members in India who 
want.to have American correspondents. Their 
ages tange from eighteen to twenty-five; 
nearly all are Boy Scouts, and all of them are 
college students. 


WHEN sending letters in response to these 

notes, please mention the issue of the maga- 
zine in which the request appeared, and also 
word the request carefully so that the Secretary 
may have no difficulty in determining to whom 
the letter should be sent. 
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your WRIGLEYS 
today ? 
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Do you wish to 
be a writer? 








You can buy Corona 





on easy terms 


HE FIRST thing you need is a Corona. 

Modern editors have no time to wade 
through handwritten manuscripts. That is why 
nearly every successful writer uses Corona. Get 
your Corona now and start writing a little every 
day. You'll never discover whether you have 
talent as an author unless you try to write. 

We have a new book for ambitious young 
writers, which tells how to prepare and submit 
a manuscript, how to plot a story or play—just 
the things a young writer should know. Mail 
the coupon for a free copy of. this book, to- 
gether withcomplete information about Corona. 


Ask Dad to go around to the 
Corona store with you and 
look at the latest models, in- 
cluding the very handsome 
colored Duco finished 
Coronas,’ 


You can buy one of these up- 
to-date portable typewriters 
on convenient monthly 
terms. It is the finest port- 
able on the market, with 
standard keyboard, wide 
carriage, variable line spacer 
—more big machine features 
than any other portabletype- 
writer. Mail the coupon 
today. 


[iy C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc a 
304 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


free copy of The Writer’s Guide—and 


Without obligation to me, please send me a | 
complete information about Corona. 





Name... 





| * Choice of Black or 


pO Six Duco Colors 
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Get 


ready 
for the 


first 
spring 


hike! 


SPRING, with its promise of 
warmer, sunnier days—hikes 
and overnight camping trips 
—is near. 


Good scouts are getting set 
for the coming outdoor activi- 
ties. They must keep in con- 
dition. They know that cor- 
rect food will act as a spring 
tonic—that medicine is un- 
necessary if eating habits are 
right. 

Kellogg cereals give them 
energy to enjoy outdoor 
sports. They build strength 
and health and aid in keeping 
well and fit. 


‘Send for our new 1928 Boy 
Scout Poster. 
: % 








pF Oem r ir: Rng mee ears 


KELLOGG COMPANY BL-3 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

I am enclosing ten cents (10c) in stamps 
to cover the cost of packing and mailing to 
me a full-color Boy Scout Poster. ize 
20x30 inches, 


Name 





Street 





City State 
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(Continued from page 25) 














| precaution will be taken to safeguard the two 
scouts fortunate enough to be chosen for this 
marvelous vacation exploration trip. 


Striking Accomplishments in 1927 

N MAKING his report to the last meeting 

‘of the Executive Board of the National 
Council, the writer characterized the last 
year as one of the most outstanding in the 
history of Scouting. Many of the facts to 
which he drew attention are not of particular 
interest to the Scout reader of this page, but 
he will be interested in the following: 

The publication of the new Handbook for 
Boys, nearly 300,000 copies of which were sold 
up to the time of writing. 

The uniting of the Lone Scout program with 
the regular program of the Boy Scouts of 
America, which resulted in enriching the 
Troop Scout Program to a considerable ex- 
tent and giving all Scouts the opportunity to 
work for a restricted number of Merit Badges 
while still of Second Class Rank. 

The great improvement of ScouTING, the 
magazine for Scoutmasters. 

The marvelous offer that it was possible 
to make to Scouts on Boys’ Lire, giving 
Troops the special privilege of subscribing 
at registration time at a special concession 
rate. 

The progress towards bringing to boys 
below scout age a program that they could 
use until they were qualified to become mem- 
bers of Scout Troops. It will be some time 
yet before the’National Council can definitely 
announce this program. 

And last, but by no means least, the fact 
that Boys’ Lire and the National Offices of 
Scouting have a new home, which should 
result in even greater progress during the 
coming year. 

A New Merit Badge 

OURNALISM has been added to the list 

of Merit Badges. A number of well-known 
experts collaborated in deciding on the re- 
quirements. The pamphlet on it is now 
ready. 

One result of the added interest in this 
subject will be the starting of Scout papers, 
as such a paper would be an important help 
in qualifying for this Badge. Scouts starting 
papers of their own should notify us. They 
will be entitled to membership in the National 
Boy Scout Amateur Press Association 


A Message from the Chief Scout 
of the World 


" CORDI. AL good wishes to all brother Scouters 

and Scouts in America for a happy Christ- 

mas, and good luck and good camping in 1928.” 
—RoseErT BADEN-POWELL. 


Eagle Feathers 


FEARING that the popular use of Eagle 

feathers in the manufacture of Indian 
war bonnets and other decorations will tend 
to cause the extermination of the bird, which 
is recognized as the emblem of the United 
States of America, and is also used to represent 
the highest rank in Scouting, the National 
Executive Board of the Boy Scouts of America 
recently passed a resolution asking Scouts 
throughout the nation to refrain from purchas- 
ing feathers of Eagles or other wild birds, 
and to substitute the feathers of domesticated 
fowls. 


An Invitation to Norway 


ORWEGIAN SCOUTS are holding their 
Fifth National Encampment this year at 
Romsdalen, July 6th to July 15th. Members 
of the Boy Scouts of America who may be 
visiting Norway are cordially invited to partici- 
pate in the encampment. The National Office 
would be glad to notify the Norwegian Scout 
Association of any intending visitors. Be 
sure to secure your credentials from the 
National Office if you plan to travel in Europe 
this summer. 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting 


WHEN the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of 

the National Council is held at San 
Francisco, Calif., on April roth and 11th, 
it will have one or two new and interesting 
features. This is the first time in the history 
of Scouting that an Annual Meeting has been 
held so far west. Arrangements are being 
made for a great rally of volunteer officials 
and Scouts as a part of the national meeting 
celebration. In addition to this, arrangements 
are being made to hold the fourteenth session 





of the National Training School for Scout 
Executives in the vicinity of San Francisco, 
so that all in all it promises to be the most 
significant event in Scouting on the Pacific 
Coast. It is expected that Scouts will have a 
big share in this Annual Meeting, and Scouts 
on the coast should watch the announcements 
from their Local Councils for the possible 
opportunity of their having a share in this 
history-making event. 


Brief Items of Scout News 

WHEN one of their number met with a 

serious accident that required the grafting 
of skin to save his life, the entire membership 
of Troop 21, Casper, Wyo., volunteered. 
Three were chosen, the doctor stating that it 
would probably result in the saving of the 
Scout’s life. 

















Gold Honor Médal Scout Theodorico G. Casipit 
of the Philippines 


Twenty members of Boy Scout Troop No. 
85, composed of negro boys, of Culp, IIl., in 
charge of their Scoutmaster, Dr. A. W. Spring, 
recently traveled to Nashville, Tenn., to visit 
Fiske University. 

* i. 

Word; is received from Tampico, Mex., 
that the entire Troop has received the com- 
mendation of the American Legion Post of 
that town for its heroism. Thirteen members 
of the Troop plunged into the river and res- 
cued six members of a family. 

* * * 

The Sea Scouts of Milwaukee, Wis., have 
started an extensive and permanent collection 
of model boats. 

* * 

Shreveport, La., Scouts printed great foot- 
prints on sidewalks and streets ‘with signs, 
“Walk Right,” “Don’t Jay-walk,” “Wait for 
Signals,” ‘Cross on Crossings,” as their con- 
tribution to safety in the city. 

Ss 8 8 

To “show their stuff” to the community, 
Boy Scouts of Pasadena, Calif., put on Scout 
demonstrations between the acts at the Com- 
munity Play House. Firemanship, first aid, 
the making of fire without matches and demon- 
strations of archery and other spectacular 
Scout events have received the approval and 
the applause of the people who attend the 
theatre. 

Ss e_s 

Mr. John H. Conger, the new President of 
Middlesex Council, Boy Scouts of America, at 
New Brunswick, N. J.,is a Civil War veteran. 
It was Scout service at the last Grand Army 
Encampment that turned Mr. Conger into an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Scout Movement. 


Sea Scout Briefs 
THE Regional Sea Scout Committee of 
Region Two, of which Mr. Paul Hammond 
is chairman, has announced the purchase of 
a fifty-six-foot schooner to be used in taking 
Sea Scouts of this Region on their long cruises 
on Long Island Sound to New England ports 
during the coming summer. 
* * * 
The Sea Scouts of the ‘‘Essex,” South 
Orange, N. J., took full advantage of the space 
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allotted to them at the Twenty-Third Annual 
Motor Boat Show, and erected thereon a 
“land ship.” They have carried on the routine 
aboard ship—watches, bell time, etc.—and on 
the whole created quite a favorable impression 
at the show. 


Mexican Scouts Hike 3,000 Miles 
By Billy Webb 
Boy Scout Press Association 

HROUGH jungles, over terrible mountain 

ranges infested by dangerous wild animals, 
along canyons where venomous snakes existed, 
into flooded areas and even through the tern- 
tory of the murderous Yaqui Indians, four 
Mexican Boy Scouts recently carried a mes- 
sage of good-will from President Calles to the 
Boy Scouts of Los Angeles. 

Their hike was 3,000 miles in distance and is 
perhaps unprecedented in all the annals of 
Scouting. Theyare nowsafely back in Mexico 
City where, according toa letter just received 
from one of them, they were met with great 
enthusiasm and “in solemn session were 
made Eagle Scouts as a distinction for the 
difficulties successfully overcome.” 

Following a rigid physical examination 
one hundred Mexican Scouts were selected to 
bear the good-will message. One by one they 
fell by the wayside, until of the original 
hundred there were left but four determined 
youths, Agustine,Ondarza, sixteen; Everarod 
Lopez, eighteen; Felipe Vasquez, nineteen; 
and Fernando Novelo, twenty. These were 
the boys to reach their destination. 

Through a mountainous country where 
there were wolves, bears, snakes, tarantulas, 
leopards and wild elk, the latter particularly to 
be feared, they set their course, starting to 
hike at daybreak, continuing until the heat 
was almost unbearable and then resting until 
late afternoon before resuming. 

One day Ondarza had trouble with his pack 
and was last to start from camp. He tried to 
catch up with his companions but came toa 
fork in the canyon, taking the wrong one. 
Finally realizing he was lost he returned 
to camp, found their first footsteps and slowly 
trailed them. He tracked them until five 
o’clock in the afternoon and, after thirteen 
hours, found them ina temporary camp. One 

night at sunset, on a mountain ridge, they 
came upon the lair of a wolf. They wanted 
to get one of the baby wolves in the canyon 
below and, lowering themselves several hun- 
dred feet, were confronted by the dangerous 
parents, from which they narrowly escaped. 

At Celaya they found that the La Laja River 
had overflown its banks and many houses 
destroyed. Homes had caved in and many 
persons were buried. They remained to do 
much rescue work. Other rivers were high and 
bridges were washed out. At one crossing they 
were unable to cross because horses could not 
fight the torrent. They drove a bull into the 
water, one held his tail and the others clung 
to each other until they were across. Many 
times they came in contact with Indian tribes, 
some of them hostile. They had not taken 
guns for fear they would be suspected, their only 
weapons being the scout knife. They passed 
through dangerous areas, however, without 
molestation, their scout uniforms seeming to 
be considered a protection. In the Yaqui terti- 
tory a number of murders had just been 
committed but the Scouts faced these Indian 
bandits without fear and were permitted to 
continue on their way. 

They “went light” and could take but little 
food. They supplied themselves along the way 
by trapping rabbits, quail, wild turkey and, 
here and there, catching fish. Water was often 
a problem and the heat was frequently exces- 
sive. In Sonora they hiked through a tempera- 
ture as high as 130 degrees. 

A troop in Mexico is called a “tribe.” These 
four scouts belonged to Tihui tribe. It means 
“Going Forward.” A splendid name for 4 
tribe that can turn out such boys. Their oath 
and laws are precisely the same as those of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Their tests are about 
the same, though, if anything, harder. _ 

Reaching to a point near the international 
border, the four scouts secured a boat an 
crossed to Lower California, entering the 
United States at Mexicali and continuing to 
San Diego and then to Los*Angeles. They were 
taken to a Court of Honor, to the movie studios 
and many points of interest by Los Angeles 
Scouts. The trip being financed by the Mex 
can Government, the boys were able to go home 
by train and to receive there the very fare 
distinction of Eagle rank. 
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Ask Your Dealer © 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 
our shooting contest free, ask your dealer for Bulls 


Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot and practice with the 
FREE TARGETS he will give you. 


Fifty prizes, including three special Boy Scout 
prizes, will be awarded each month for best marks- 
manship. To be an expert shot you need smooth, 
shiny, steel Bulls Eye BB’s. You will shoot straight 
with them, they won’t stick in your rifle. And you 
can use them over and over again. 


If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls Eye 
BB’s send us his name and address together with 5c 
in stamps and your name and address. We will then 
send you a sample tube of shiny, steel Bulls Eye 
BB’s and free targets to practice shooting on. Ask 
your dealer for the NICKEL SIZE TUBE. 


BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wie 
Edueational, entertaining, this fine ~~ 


microscope helps all to know life 
that can’t be seen with unaided eye. 
Tiny insects look like monsters. 
Plant and mineral life reveal 
new wonders in form and 
color. Used by students, den- 
tists, physicians, scientists—in 





250 POWER 
MICROSCOPE 


MACE IN U. S. A. 








? 


home, office, school and lab- 


oratory. Precise 
optical qualitiell® 


Magnifies 100 to 
250 times. Tilting 
stand, fine finish, 
nickel trim, plush- 
lined case, prepared 
slide, instructions. 
At your dealer or 
direct postpaid. 
Money back guar- 
antee. Other models 
$2.50 and $8.50. 


Catalog Free 
Wollensak Optical Company 
812 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 











Build and Fly a 3-ft. Model of 


LINDBERGH’S 
“Spirit of St. Louis’’ 





Plans for This IDEAL New York-Paris Mono- 
Model Airplanes plane i ‘ect 8 ft. size, of 
25c per Set the “'Spirk of St. Louie’ in which 
New York-Paris Plane Lind! erossed the Atlantic 
fone ei eT A 
ie m™m H 
CURTISS JN4D-2 Biplane Outfit needed: 
DsHAVILLAND Biplane all parts, "fittings, materials and 
r a Seap su juding careful itruc- 
Ber Ta eee eteh Picadas 
jeupo! no! m H 
Cecil Peoli Racer” _ tures of the original, and is guaran- 
teed to fly. Comp! 
uction Outfit $7.50 
‘est of 


TN 
e $8.00) 

Ask Your Dealer, or Order Direct 
New 64-Page Book of Model Airplanes 
Teaches the principles of flying; contains 
Pm and ha 
tt of | 9 “— most 
model builders’ ‘Seut ‘postpaid for OC 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


40814 West Broadway, New York City 
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THE pencil sharpener has put the pocket- 
knife out of business. 

If you don’t believe it, try to borrow one— 
for unless your particular trade calls for a 
pocket-knife as part of your equipment, the 
odds are that you will have to borrow if you 
want to use one. 

The Eraser Sharpener is. simple, but it will 
be welcomed by all who have found that the 
usual condition of erasers on desks or on pen- 
cils is such that their use results only in an 
unsightly smudge instead of a blank space. 

It is nothing more than a small block of any 
kind of wood, of a size convenient for use as a 
paper-weight, on the top and sides of which is 
glued a piece of medium-fine sandpaper, upon 
which an eraser may be cleaned or “sharp- 
ened” with a few swipes and made to work as 
well as a new piece of rubber. 

In the meantime the contrivance makes as 
| good a paper-weight as any of the miscellaneous 
| pieces of junk generally found on a desk. 

As there can be no patent or monopoly on 
| the idea of gluing, tacking or otherwise fasten- 
|ing a piece of sandpaper to a block of wood, 
|the field for the manufacture of this eraser- 
| sharpening paper-weight from odds and?ends of 
millwork and its sale is wide open to all from 
news-boys to corporations. 


The Ants 


By James Liotta 


A NUMBER of boys and myself were 

building a log cabin. Four of the boys 
surrounded a huge slab of stone, that lay in 
the nearby woods, in order to carry it to the 
cabin site. We lifted it and were starting to 
carry it away when one of the boys called 
| our attenttion to the place where the stone had 
|lain. We laid the stone a few feet away and 
| looked at the curious scene that was taking 
| place because we had moved it. The space 
where the stone had lain was about three 
feet wide and five feet long. The space was 
almost covered with little brown ants. There 
| were also thousands of little white specks 
| spread over the area. ‘They were probably 
| ant eggs. I noticed a small hole in which were 
hundreds of tiny crumbs and food scraps. 
It had evidently been a storehouse. As soon 
as we had removed the slab which had served 
as a roof, hundreds of ants rushed into the 
hole and carried away the crumbs. An ant 
would carry a bread crumb two or three times 
its size and hide it safely in an anthill, so that 
in a few moments the hole was bare. At the 
same time that these ants were carrying 
away the food, thousands of other ants all 
over the space had each quickly seized one 
of the little white eggs, and hurriedly carried 
them into the nearest anthill, where it was 
safely stored. As we were watching the 
antics of the tiny multitude, one of the boys 
covered the entrance to one of the anthills 
with a tiny pebble. When the ants bringing 
the eggs arrived they found the entrance 
blocked by what to them was a huge boulder. 
More ants with eggs were continuously coming 
toward the blocked entrance to the anthill. 
A few of what must have been the strongest, 
tried in vain to budge the pebble. I lifted the 
pebble from the hole and hundreds of waiting 
ants ‘surged into the anthill. In five minutes 
the space which was previously teeming with 
ants and ant eggs was now bare of all trace of 
the recent confusion. We all agreed that it 
had been a sight worth watching. 











Raising Troop Funds 
By Eagle Scout Stanley A. B. Cooper 


‘THERE is one problem that is common in 

most any troop, especially one not under 
a council, and that is a means of raising 
money. Many times a troop has failed mainly 
because it lacked cooperation, enthusiasm 
and activity. 

After trying many schemes to raise money 
our troop finally decided upon staging an old 
paper and magazine campaign. Our scout- 
master put an advertisement in the paper and 
as it was spring house cleaning time we soon 
had such a list of places to go that we thought 
we would never make them all. But at last 
with the aid of the scoutmaster’s car and all 
the coaster wagons and wheel-barrows we 
could get, we managed to get to them all. 

The next year we planned an inter-patrol 
contest. Each patrol was to have a Ford 
truck and a paper bailer apiece, and the one 
getting the most money received a prize. It’s 





needless to say that we more than tripled the 


‘year before’s mark. 


As a result of the yearly campaigns we have 
bought several lots in a nearby summer resort 
and have built a good sized log cabin with a 
large fire-place and built in bunks. Last year 
we added a mess hall and camp kitchen. This 
year we have raised enough money to buy a 
Ford one ton truck. : 

These campaigns have not only made our 
troop one of the best equipped troops in 
Indiana, but has given the troop a spirit of 
cooperation and activity which makes an 
ideal troop. I am sure that any troop could 
try this and make a success of it; at least it 
is well worth the trial. 


Mounting Arrow Heads 
By J. Harry Tucker 


AVING seen the article in the November 

number of Boys’ Lire; in regard to 
“How to Mount Indian Arrow Heads,” I feel 
somewhat interested and believe I can show 
a better way. I have a pretty good collection 
of Indian arrow heads, also other implements, 
have been a collector since boyhood, have 
between seven and eight hundred arrows 
mounted. I mount them on cardboard 
covered with black plush for’a dark back- 
ground, so they show up better, then I have 
shallow boxes about 12 or 14 inches square 
made and the cardboard fits inside the boxes. 
I have nineteen boxes of them, the arrows are 
all arranged in different ways. 

Now I use just an ordinary awl to make 
the holes. I first lay out the arrows in the 
cover of the box in the design I am going to 
make, then I make the holes two at the top 
in groove for the head, then two near the 
bottom or point of arrow, then use number 
26 fine copper or brass wire. If you use steel 
they will rust off. Then cut off a short piece 
putting the two ends through from the front, 
and just twist them together in the back. 
When you fill the card place them in the box 
and they are neatly mounted and will last 
for a lifetime. 


Learning the Code 
By Star Scout Lettrial Heddins 


HILE working on the second class tests 

I discovered two methods that have 
proven very beneficial to me in training other 
boys as well as learning the tests myself. I 
have used these methods for something like 
three years and found them far above the too- 
often used “parrot” method or, in fact, any 
method that has come to my attention. 

The first of the two is what I call the 
reverse system of learning the General Service 
Code. If the scout will notice he will readily 
see that A is the reverse of N. By using this 
fact it is easy to work out a list of letters 
something in the form given below: 


A reversed is N 
B reversed is V 
D reversed is U 
F reversed is L 
G reversed is W 
Q reversed is Y 


That is, A is dot dash and N is dash-dot, 
and so on. 

Two more letters that might be associated 
with the method are Pand X. P is formed by 
connecting A and N thus: dot-dash (A) plus 
dash-dot (N). X is formed by connecting the 
two letters the other way as: N plus A. 

At first this method may seem too com- 
plicated to be of practical value, but I have 
used it for both teaching and learning and in 
each case have found it easy enough once the 
idea is made plain. 

The second of these methods is that of learn- 
ing the sixteen points of the compass. The 
secret of this method is simply to answer the 
question ‘“‘Why.” Then almost as if by 
magic you have mastered the test. 

Look at your compass dial and you will see 
that north-north-east is NORTH of north- 
east, hence its name NORTH-north-east. 
Thus EAST-north-east is called EAST-north- 
east because it is EAST of north-east; and 
east-south-east is called EAST-south-east be- 
cause it is EAST of south-east, and so on 
around the compass. 


We regret that inadvertently the name of 
Ralph B. Teter was omitted as the author of the 
article and illustrations in the February Reader’s 
Page, “The Henry Anstott Cooper Shop.”— 
Tue Epirors. 
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Build ats Boat 


You and your Dad, 
Big Brother or Scout Master 
can easily build this safe 
outboard motor boat— 


For real thrill, no other sport for 
boys compares with water motor- 
ing, racing, cruising. And there’s an 
extra thrill when it’s an outboard 
boat, made with your own hands. 

This great boat is designed by 
L. J. Johnson, the man who devel- 
oped the outboard speed boats, 
Baby Stepper and the Baby Buzz. 
It is thoroughly safe, with broad 


“beam and high freeboard; prac- 


tical for cruising, camping, fish- 
ing, racing. 

Blue-print Plan Free with one 
year’s subscription ($1.00) to 
WATER MOTORING, the great 
magazine of outboard motor boat- 
ing which every boy should read. 
Tells how to organize clubs, races, 
cruises, explorations, treasure 
hunts. You'll get a big kick out of 
Uncle Dudley’s Boy’s Department— 
and by all means build this boat. 
Mail the coupon, with 
a dollar bill. 







Water Motoring, 
- 1235 Tribune Tower, 
Chicago. Enclosed is one 
dollar for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Water Motoring. I am to 
receive FREE and postpaid, Blue-print 
and all instruction for building your Spe- 
cial Outboard Cruiser. 







Name. 








Address. 
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In the 
long run! 





New Model 
PocketGen 


Sturdiness and 
endurance are what 
count in the long run. 


The new model 
Pocket Ben is stur- 
dily made to keep 
good time through- 
out a long and use- 


ful life. 


It’s good looking, 
too—the kind of 
watch men and boys 
are proud to carry. 

Sold everywhere 
for $1.50. With 
night-and-day dial, 
Sa.06: 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 














My Magazine Rack 


By ‘“‘Uncle Bill’’ Wood 


Every boy wants to make things of wood-—to learn the proper way of using a saw, 


plane, chisel and other too!s. 
mike something useful. 
out on the proper use of tools. 
now. Send for your copy. — The Editors. 


bf frt 


HIS month 








‘*Uncle Bill’’ is going to show you each month how to 
He will on request send you a pamphlet he has just gotten 
There has been a delay in printing it, but it is ready 


take care of your 






we are going aol own needs very 

to make two , + is Bs ees well. 
simple things: a tin} ‘ ase When t h e 
skate sharpener “"K-- - -F -43 in ----> sharpener is 
and a magazin ie ee finished put it on 
rack. Working MAGAZINE ree a flat surface and 
\ if possible clamp 


on these will give 
us a little more 
practice with the 
first steps of wood- 
working. Then 
next month we 
can go ahead with 
something a little 
more complicated 
like the dog-house 
that | was going 
to have for this 
month. When I 
got to making 
mine I found 
there was a”lot 
more to it than I 
figured on. A 
good many of you 
can use the skate sharpener right now, znd the 
magazine rack is a nice litile thing too. You 
can use it in your own rccm or decorate it for 
the living-room. 

You will need just cne new tool for these 
jobs, and that is a coping saw on the magazine 
rack. For this you will also need some good 
new wood with which to work. Two pieces of 
white wood % inch thick, 14 inches by 15 
inches large. These are for the sides of the 
book-rack as shown in the picture. If you have 
any trouble getting wood the right thickness 
ask for veneered paneling. The skate shar- 
pener can be made out of any old pieces of wood 
there are lying around. So there is not much 
to get, except the lacquer or varnish which you 
use on the rack. Oh yes, I nearly forgot, you 
will need a file for the skate sharpener. We 
have not used one before so I suppose you will 
have to buy one, but they do not cost very 
much. What is needed is a 10-inch mill file. 

Let’s make the skate sharpener first and 
then we can sharpen up the skates, go for a 
little exercise if the ice still holds, and when we 
get back make a dandy magazine rack. You 
will need a base of approximately 34 inch by 5 
inches by 11 inches. Two top pieces about 
¥ inch by 234 inches by 11 inches. Also two 
thin pieces to go between the top and bottom 
ones, the same thickness as the file from % 
inch to 3/16 inch. 

The illustration shows with measurements 
just what the finished article will look like. 
The first thing to do is square up the base. 
This should be smooth and then the two top 
pieces want to be perfectly square so when the 
skate is put between them there will be no 
question about the skate being upright. When 
the base has been prepared lay the file on the 
middle of it and put a small stick of wood on 
each side the same thickness as the file so as to 
hold it in place. A little brad should be used 
in each of these sticks to hold them in place 
while the top pieces are being put on. The 
top pieces should be fastened, after they have 
been squared up, so as to leave just enough 
space between for the skate runner to slide in. 
This will be approximately 14 inch and they 
should be fastened with small screws 1 inch 
long. 

The object of this sharpener is to hold the 
runner absolutely vertical so it cannot rock on 
the file and round the edges. A sharp skate is 
one which has keen, square-edged runners to 
cut the ice 
instead of 
sliding over 
it sidewise. Of 
course, if you 
wish your 
skates hollow- 
ground as 
some expert 
skaters _ do, 
you will have 
to take the 
skate to a 
place where 
this is done, 
but this little 
skate shar- 
pener will 





GROOVE THROUGH 
WHICH SKATE SLIDES 


eer oY Shale) 










it down. Then 
run the skate 
through the slot 
bearing down 
hard on the file. 
Be sure the run- 
ner is up-right. 
After filing, the 
bottom of the 
runner will be 
smooth and shiny. 
There will be a 
little wire edge 
or burralong each 
ide. These can 
be removed with 
another fine file 
or oil stone by 
rubbing perfectly flat as in side-dressing a saw 
after sharpening. Do not round the edges. 

To test a pair of skates for sharpness hold the 
runners together like a pair of scissors and try 
to cut paper with them. If they cut well, 
they’re sharp. 

Coming to the magazine rack you have a 
bit more of a job. The wood specified is for 
the two sides and if bought new from the 
lumber yard, will cost from $1.00 to $1.50. 
You will also need a piece of wood % inch by 
434 inches by 14% inches with the sides 
squared up and the ends rounded for the base. 
The handle can be whittled from a pice of wood 
1 inch square by 54 inches long. 

Before doing anything else cut a pattern from 
cardboard for sawing the sides. You can copy 
from the picture above or make another design. 
Lay the pattern on the work and with a sharp 
pencil, not too hard, draw a light line all round. 
Then take the coping saw, or “jig” saw (as you 
probably call it if it is one of those inexpensive 
ones with the wire frame) and saw around the 
outlines you have marked. Be sure the blade 
is set in the saw with the teeth pointing toward 
the handle so it will cut on the down or pull 
stroke. The side should be clamped on the 
bench or in a vise and you should be sure to 
keep on the waste side of the pencil marks. 
Saw very slowly and carefully and when you 
have finished one side, do exactly the same with 
the other. 

Here is a suggestion: If your wood is good 
and you think you can do it, cut your initial 
out of each side after making a pattern from 
cardboard. This will make your rack a little 
different than anyone else’s and will also add 
to the color of the thing because the magazine 
covers can be seen through the holes. When 
the letter pattern has been marked out on the 
side, drill a small hole in the middle of one of 
the spaces to be cut and after disconnecting the 
blade from the coping saw stick it through this 
hole and connect again. Go on with the sawing, 
keeping on the inside or waste side of the cut- 
out part. Do not cut the letter more than 34 
inch wide in any spot. 

Now comes the handle. You can make it as 
fancy or as plain as you choose. But, of course, 
if you should cut it out very nicely with a knife, 
or should have a lathe on which to turn it like 
a regular handle it would look best. Have 
the knife sharp. You can sharpen it yourself 
on a stone by following the directions in our 
little booklet 
on tools. You 
have cut out 
airplane pro- 
peller blades 
and done all 
sorts of whit- 
tling on peggy 
=| sticks so this 
=} will not be 
new to you. 
See Figure 3 
for an easy 
handle shape. 
Cut this out 
with the ends 
(Concluded on 

page 64) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—A complete line 
of strictly up-to-date racing models, good for over 
30 miles an hour. Also some entirely new models for 
general pleasure use with a speed of 20 to 26 miles an 
hour. Built strong and durable and absolutely safe, 








LS) ed 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 


caving prices. 
Canoes 
$48.00 


— 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive 









color combinations. 


With or without Engine. For Lakes, Rivers, Shal- 
low water and weeds. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (30) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <— 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO, 





mts (ate) Senge 
Wisconsin  \Z*#her Place NEW YORK 





DRAWING 


$2500 COURSE for $298 


Haven't you often wished that you could 
draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch 
su.ne pretty face, etc.’ You can do all of 
these things. One of America’s most fa- 
mous Cartoonists and illustrators has 
developed a great, simple system for 
3 branches of Commer- 
. This system has revolu- 
tionized the entire theory of draw- 
ing. It means that drawing can be 
as easy for youas writing—much 
simpler than learning shorthand, 
bookkeeping or typewriting. We are 
now placing this original system for 
learning Drawing, Art and Cartooning, 
consisting of 34 lessons with over 500 
illustrations, within reach of every one. 
If you will devote a few hours each 
week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEE that you will learn to 
draw and draw well before you have 
half finished the Course. If we fail to 
make this claim good, we will refund 
every cent paid us. By eliminating a 
large office force for answering corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., w 
are enabled to make a | rice of $2.98, 
the cheapest price ever known for 
a high-grade, home st.:dy course. 
Many have sent us letters similar to that of Rob’t P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: ‘‘I can’t see how $§u ask so little, 
when others with inferior Courses get from $20 to $60 
for theirs. It is more than I expected."" Learn to draw. 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 


Send No Money 


Just order the Course, and 

on arrival pay postman 2.98 

plus a few cents postage, 

ayment in full for the enti 

joqeee ond, Dre vane ¢ Ou ens Hf not } 

entirely satisfied, return within five A 

days and we will REFUND MONEY. | *° additional cost. 
ress: 


LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING. Dept. 6746-V, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Orders from outside the U + ave payable $3.28 cash with order 

















If you order the Course 
at once,we will include a 
drawing outfit, consisting 
of artist’s pencils 
re paper, erasers, 

















1 TEXAS COWBOY 
. BOOTS 


Genuine Longhorn Brand 
Shop made high heel cowboy 
boots. Will outwear several 
Pairs of shoes. Ideal for school 
and outdoor wear. Solid oak 
soles with black kid tops and 
ted kid inlays. A boot you 
will be proud to own. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $12.50. 
Shoe size must accompany or- 
der. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BAR E 
Trading Co., 
FORT 
WORTH, 
TEXAS 


Printing! 


real printing. 
Any boy can operate a Kelsey 
Printing Outfit, and print 
M real professionalcards,sta 
*’ tionery, tickets, etc., ma 






























$11, $29 up. Easy 
rules with every 
‘outfit, any boy 
ean use them; 
have fun and 
. make money at 
Meriden, Conn. ' the same time. Send for free 
Catalog No. 271, showing presses, outfits and full details. 


March 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Examine 


FREE! 





Let these twelve books fill your spare 
time with pleasure and entertainment 
as they prepare you easily and quickly 
in your own home for bigger pay, 
broader culture and both social and 
business success. 





ID you miss your chance to go to high 

school? You need no longer be handi- 
capped! Now you can have your high school 
education—in your spare time at home. No 
tedious study—no laborious lessons! Just a 
few minutes of pleasant reading a day. Every 
high school subject is covered in the most en- 
tertaining and effective way—by Questions and 
Answers. 


The Surest Way to Earn 
More Money 


Without a high school education you cannot 
hope to get far in life. The better positions, the 
bigger salaries are barred from you. 


A high school education is the surest way to 
increase your earning power. It gives you culture, 
enables you to meet and know educated, worthwhile 
people. 

With these twelve books in your hands, you have 
at your command twelve expert instructors, each 
one teaching you in your own home exactly as if 
you were attending a modern million dollar high 
school. By answering the examination questions 
that supplement these books you can qualify for a 
High School Certificate. 


Greatest Bargain in Brain 
Power Ever Offered! 


Never before has there been such a bargain in 
education. Never before has it been possible to ob- 
tain a high school education in so easy and rapid 
a way, and at so little-cost. 


FREE EXAMINATION 
Send No Money 


_ Before you pay a penny, see for yourself how easy 
it is to acquire high school training this new, easy way. 

e coupon will bring you the twelve famous Blue 
Books to examine free. They cover Biology, Ancient 
History, American History, Elementary Algebra, 
Physics, Modern History, Literature, Economics, 
French, Latin, Spanish, English Grammar. Keep 
them and enjoy them for 5 days. Then decide. You 
take absolutely no risk; you assume no obligation 
by mailing the coupon. You miss a wonderful op- 
portunity by NOT doing so. Tear it off notv, before 
you turn the page. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
HOME STUDY BUREAU 


Dept. 383 


31 Union Square New York City 


HIGH SCHOOL HOME STUDY BUREAU 
Dept. 383, 31 Union Square, New York City 


Tiggatlemen: You may send me, for FREE EXAMINA- 
i ON, the 12 famous Blue Books, containing the equiva- 
lent of a four year High School Education. Within 3 days 
I will either return the books or remit $3.85 as first pay- 
seas then $4 a month for the three months, a total of 


(Note: If you prefer to take advant: % 
5 0 t age of the 10% cash 
discount, remit $14.27 after examination.) ~ 
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of his engine, knew he had lost fiying speed 
in trying to stretch the glide and sight the 
field. The P. T. 9 cleared the upper wing- 
surfaces of the captain’s plane. Steve caught 
a glimpse of the captain staring up at him. 

He pulled the stick back, tried to stall. The 
left wing dropped, the nose came up just a 
little. And then, as he threw his arms before 
his face—the plane crashed. Fabric ripped; 
the under-gear crumpled. Prop-splinters flew 
back over the engine hood. There was a 
violent jerking. 

Steve’s head was thrown forward; his arms 
saved it from receiving a nasty bump. A 
sharp pain stabbed through his left leg as 
the rudder pedals jammed back. Water 
hissed down from the radiator; he reached up, 
cut the switch, got clear of the safety belt. 
Slowly he dragged himself from the front 
cockpit. 

The captain was running toward the wreck- 
age. Steve White got to the wing-step, got 
his good leg on the soggy earth. The captain 
started to speak but Steve interrupted him. 

“Cadet Lacy—he’s up there—going to 
jump. Has to—lost his landing gear. I tried 
to lead him back.” 

The captain’s eyes widened. He stared up 
into the gray of the sky. Steve stared up, too. 
There was no sign of a ship, no drone of a 
ship’s engine. But suddenly they heard it, 
in the distance—the wire shrill of a falling 
plane! 

“‘He’s jumped!” Steve spoke grimly. 
“He’s headed her southward—and he’s in—” 

It came into sight then—down through the 
mark off to their right. A figure dangling 
grotesquely beneath the spread of ’chute 
silk—the figure of Jake Lacy. The wind 
drifted the ’chute and cadet toward the 
field. It looked as if it would carry Lacy 
beyond the field. They saw him reach up, 
grip the shroud lines. The ’chute tilted 
dangerously; he was trying to slip down in a 
sharp glide. 

The captain started to run across the wet 
grass. Steve started after him but his leg 
let him down sharply. On his knees, he 
watched Lacy strike earth near the far edge 
of the field, watched him rise and get from 
under the collapsing spread of silk. And he 
smiled then. He muttered hcarsely: 

““Nerve—Lacy’s got it! But we brought 
him over the field—we led him in.” 


JAKE LACY grinned at Steve White. Cap- 
tain Herrin nodded his head slowly as 
Cadet Lacy spoke. 

“How you found that field again is too 
deep for me, White. That was flying. I'll 
admit I missed it twice. The captain says I 
flew over her that number of times. Then I 
spotted a gas station and got down in the 
road. Got my gas and what I thought would 
be sufficient directions. Getting off again a 
cross wind caught the ship. I was lucky to 
get off the road without cracking up, but I 
zoomed her off and ripped the landing gear 
loose. On top of that I got lost. Knew I 
couldn’t land—I'd felt that landing-gear going. 
Hated to go over the side in strange country. 
A bad break for my seventeen-foot-a-second 
drop might have finished my flying career. 
So I stuck up there and hoped against hope. 
And then—well, White came along.” 

Steve smiled, moving his bruised leg care- 
fully. P 

“rt was tough going,” he stated. ‘‘What’ll 
they do to me for not getting the recall signal, 
Captain?” 

Captain Herrin frowned. He spoke in an 
official voice, but toward the end there was a 
faint twinkle in his eyes. 

“You'll both have to do some more flying 

in cross country,” he said slowly. ‘Cadet 
Lacy showed considerable courage and sense 
—but missed the field twice. And you, 
Cadet White—you missed the recall ground- 
strip at’the start. But that was about all you 
did miss. You guided Cadet Lacy back. That 
will count heavily, I’d say.” 
Steve White looked at Cadet Jake Lacy. 
They were both smiling. Two ships wrecked 
—but .two pilots safe. Luck? Steve wasn’t 
so sure about air luck—or Lacy luck. It was 
just, he decided, a part of the game. A part 
of—cross country. 
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You can’t be a real First Aider 
without this peachy Kit 


If one of your pals should have an accident, you'd 
want to be right on the job. And you can be when 
you carry this First Aid Kit in your pocket or on 
your Scout belt. For it holds everything you need 
to apply First Aid, quickly and correctly . . . swabs, 
bandages, gauze, adhesive plaster and instruction 
book. And it costs only 75 cents, with canvas carry- 
ing case, at your drug store, or from the Supply 
Department, Boy Scouts of America. 


Bauer & Black ..... . Chicago « New York. Toronto 


OB. &B., 1927 


THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT... MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 
















i Gain 
Through This 
Difference 


RE are many instruments at many 
prices. The difference lies not in size, 
shape or style but in what the instrument will 
doforyou. King Band Instruments costno move 
than others, but they help you learn quickerand 
play better. You gain through their difference. 

Professionals will tell you this is true. Even such 
a great musician as Edwin Franco Goldman says 
that King Instruments greatly improved the tone 
and intonation of his internationally famous band. 

King Band Instruments are unqualifiedly guar- 
anteed in writing to be perfect in design, mate- 
rials, mechanism and workmanship. Back of this 
guarantee stands a great factory and a 36-year 
reputation for square dealing. 

If you’ve ever wanted to play a band instrument do not 
put off the day of beginning! Start now! The makers of King 
Band ents make it easy for you to own one. 

You can try any new King instrument for ten days FREE. 
You can buy on easy pay ts sor bl anyone can 
meet them. So why handicap yourself when you can owna 
King so easily? 

Mail the coupon Today. Wewill tell you about the partic- 
ular ing eee you want and give you details of our 
famous free trial plan. 

Don’t put this off! It takes only two min- 
utes’ time and a two-cent stamp to start your- 
self on the way to musical success. 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS 


THE H.N. WHITE CO., 5220-97 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Please send me free copy of your illustrated magazine ‘“The 
White Way’’ and your Ano t Reference Catalog. (Check, 
below, the instrument preferred.) 


















































































































© Saxoph OO Trumpet [) Trombone [Alto 
O French Hen Baritone (Bass () Bugle 





































The “Spirit of Lindbergh,” the will to do right, is 
what boys of character and intelligence gain as Western 
Union messengers. 


All messengers are selected by men experienced in 
judging young men, then trained to do and say the right 
thing at the right time. Daily contact with all kinds 
of business practically helps them select the one busi- 
ness which they like best. When the time comes we 
cheerfully recommend them for that job or for a better 
one in our organization. 


If you would like to receive the ad- 
vantages which will make you an Ace of 
Business while you earn good pay, get 
vacations with pay, bicycles at cost, in 
some places free band instruction and 
telegraph instruction, then join the 
Western Union Messenger Service. 


A Western Union manager 


anywhere will gladly give 
you further information. 


WESTERN UNION MESSENGER SERVICE 
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Chemical Outfit No. 1A. 
Over 100 different experi- ie 
ments can be performed. ‘ 


Only 33 OO Postpaid 
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Includes 20 chemicals and by the famous 
pieces of apparatus. Send Landon Picture 
money or Post Office 


Order. Dept. 2-B. Chart Method 


E. 17th St., New York City | Guided by this method hundreds of boys have de- 
veloped surprising talent, because it develops origi- 
nality quickly. They have earned money during'their 
spare time from the sale of drawings. When through 
school, many have secured fine positions as cartoon- 
ists and are now earning from $50 
to $300 per week. 


Make this Interesting Test 
Whether you think you have tal- 
ent or not, send NOW for my new 
sample chart to test your ability. 
iia send examples of students’ 
work and interesting facts about the 
possibilities in cartooning for YOU. 

State Your Age 
Address C. N. Landon, Director 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
3696 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


BEn2ZUNOID CHEM. CO., 22 
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Four motors given so much ot 
“Twins” & @ each. Four remarkable 
44g Pp NX twin cylinder models: 
F prteettne | 4 Ends of the Earth | 
ae 9 33 2 Pp. ower Ends of the rt 


Fastwin — 12 H. P., only 69 
Ibs., 5 to 30 m. p. h. Power 
i 200%, 
Fleetwin—6 H.P., 55 lbs. 
A new motor rity family 
row boat. 4 to 25 m.p.h. 
Sportwin — 242 H.P. onl 
Ibs. World’s finest light ro er eS 
younger children use motor. 3 to 13 m.p.h. 
Evinrude Boat Speed Guide tells you exactly which 
motor to buy to give you the speed you want on 
the boat you own. Insurance policy against fire and 
theft from $1.25 to $3.00, depending on your model. 
Time payments — as small down payment as $30.00 
puts an Evinrude on your boat. = 
Write for 1928 Evinrude Year Book 
EVINRUDE MOTOR CO, 
2213 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Science News-Letter 


OYS, here’s one of the greatest } 
weeklies you have ever seen. 
Get it and keep up with the scien- 
tific news on airplanes. Read 
“Classics of Science’ with experi- 
ments you can do yourself. A 
Magazine filled with true adven- 
ture and tales, sometimes about 
a mystery land. Again it takes 
you on a trip to the stars or into 

the heart of mechanics. 
Special Offer—$1 for 13 weekly 
issues. ) 
SCIENCE SERVICE| 
2131 B St. Washington, D. C. ; 
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tried to help keep them quiet. I could see he 
was some worried, though, an’ I’m not sayin’ I 
wasn’t worried twice as much myself. Indians, 
you understand, are generally pretty quiet an’ 
secretive-like when a white man meddles with 
them, an’ so when they come out flat-footed to 
tell him to go chase himself, it must be gettin’ 
real serious. 

“‘ At last, when I thought I had about a repre- 
sentative or so from every tribe for miles 
around, I stood up in the center of them on a 
big stone, an’ hollered for quiet. They shut up, 
an’ I asked them to seat themselves on the 
ground while I speechified to them. You see, 
I figgered that if they got suddenly mad at me, 
they had to get to their feet a-fore they could 
do anythin’, an’ that would give me a chance to 
get started. When they’d squatted, I began 
my talk: 

““*My red-skin friends,’ I shouted, or some- 
thin’ like that, ‘this here powwow thing can’t 
be held. I won’t allowit. It’s against the laws 
of the white man, an’ you mustn’t break ’em.’ 

“IT said some more of the same stuff, an’ 
then stopped to see how they was takin’ it, 
an’ found they didn’t like it worth a hoot. So 
I pitched in an’ told ’em what the Mounties 
would do to them if they didn’t lay off. Well, 
that quieted the chiefs, ’cause they were 
the ones who’d get it in the neck from the 
police, but the young braves wouldn’t agree at 
all to it bein’ stopped. Leapin’ Frog got up 
an’ gave a nice grand slam speech on obeyin’ 
white man’s laws, an’ so did a few other chiefs, 
but even then the young braves wanted their 
powwow, an’ wanted it bad. I guess what they 
needed for disobeyin’ was a good old-fashioned 
over-the-knee spankin’. 

“So I began to see that they’d hold the 
powwow, regardless of my arguments, so I 
cast around for an idea. I couldn’t get any, 
so I just up an’ said that I’d let them hold the 
powwow, an’ keep the Mounted Police away 
from them if they’d grant me one thing. Well, 
that got them all curious, an’ also captured 
some of their favor, an’ so they requests po- 
litely for me to name my conditions. I up an’ 
said that I wanted to have the plannin’ of the 
powwow, controllin’ the program. 

“That caused a wild outburst of bad lan- 
guage, or what 7mounted to the same thing. 
I silenced them, an’ explained that I’d make 
sure they all had a good active time of it if they 
gave me charge, an’ again held out the bait 
that I would keep off the police. The braves 
got up an’ had their say, an’ the chiefs did the 
same, an’ I argued back an’ forth, an’ finally, 
with the help of half the chiefs, I licked the rest 
into agreein’, an’ so I was elected boss of their 
fool powwow, on the understandin’ that I was 
to give ’em a real prancin’ time of it. 

“Say, I can’t tell you how much that relieved 
me. I handed little presents all ’round, bid 
’em good-day an’ sweet dreams, an’ went into 
my shack. Pretty soon they left, talkin’ back 
an’ forth heated all the while. I knew I had a 
pretty strong hold on the chiefs with my propo- 
sition of keepin’ off the police, so I didn’t worry 
none about them keepin’ their agreement. So 
that was that, an’ I used up four perfectly 
good yards o’ colored print cloth moppin’ the 
sweat off my brown. 

“The day before the powwow was to come 
off, Chief Leapin’ Frog an’ a mess of his 
braves, and myself rode over to the place where 
the bust-up was to be held, an’ I looked the 
ground over. I selected a large flat stretch 
o’ territory an’ set the braves to work fencin’ 
it in sort of with little two-foot-long willow 
wands. Leapin’ Frog wanted to know what 
the Sam Jumpin’ Harry I was up to, but was 
much too polite to ask without me encouragin’ 
him to. This fence thing, when finished, en- 
closed a rectangle of sorts containin’ a pretty 
large piece o’ ground. Then I got the perspirin’ 
an’ wonderin’ braves to plant three or four posts 
at various places, in various forms, an’ then 
announced that I was satisfied. 


“THE next day around ten o’clock in the 

mornin’ everybody was on hand at the 
chosen ground. The Indians all stared at the 
fenced-in part with considerable astonishment, 
an’ began to jabber among themselves excited, 
wonderin’ what it was for. Nobody but me 
could tell, though, so they had to have patience, 
as I wouldn’t tell ’em until I was* good an’ 
ready. The squaws, meantime, were busy 
fixin’ fires an’ cookin’, ’cause right after a 
regular powwow dance all the Indians eat an’ 
eat till they ’most blow up. To-day they 
figgered they’d do the same, right after the 
main event, whatever it was. 
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‘So while waitin’ I just wandered around an’ 
looked up the tom-tom players, an’ gave ’em 
their instructions, an’ showed ’em their places. 
’Most everybody had arrived by now, an’ I 
saw .that there were around seventy-five or 
eighty dressed-up Indians ready for action, all 
dolled out in beaded suits an’ trailin’ head- 
dresses, an’ braided wigs, an’ all the rest of 
their truck. Then there was about two hun- 
dred squaws workin’ at the fires, with about 
the same number of kids taggin’ along behind 
7em, an’ fifty or so old men, not spry enough 
to be in the actual powwow. So I figgered on a 
watchin’ audience of about four-fifty, an’ per- 
formers about eighty, an’ that suited me fine. 

“Well, along towards time, I strolled into the 
center of the fenced-in part, which everybody 
had been careful to keep out, as though it was 
spooky, an’ up an’ hollered for attention. They 
quieted down at once, an’ I shouted that I 
wanted Chief Leapin’ Frog an’ his braves on 
one side of me, an’ Starvin’ Rabbit an’ his 
gang on the other. They was the two most im- 
portant chiefs, so I picked them first. Then I 
yelled for Chief Red Head an’ men to join 
Leapin’ Frog’s bunch, an’ Chief Twisted Hair 
an’ company to hop in with the Rabbit. An’ 
I went on, an’ split them up fair an’ proper, one 
mess of about forty braves an’ chiefs on one 
side of me, an’ about the same number on the 
other, me bein’ in the center of the field. 

“Then I pulled the football out of the bag 
o’ truck I had a little shaver carryin’ for me, 
an’ held it up for them to see. Huh? Oh, I got 
the crazy thing among that junk that I traded 
off Austin, that English dude fellow I told you 
about before. Well, the Niches looked the 
football over some surprised, an’ wondered 
what the buffalo-jumpin’ dickens it had to do 
with a powwow. 

““So I explained to them that instead of goin’ 
through the usual antics of wigglin’ through 
loops, an’ dancin’ in imitation of animals, an’ 
actin’ huntin’, an’ such stuff, I’d decided on a 
new movement in this here powwow dance. 
I explained that this round thing would be put 
on the ground an’ that they was to kick it with 
their feet, keepin’ time to the tom-toms an’ 
dancin’ as much as they wanted. 

“T told them that each bunch had to kick 
the ball in an opposite way to the other mess. 
Leapin’ Frog an’ all the Indians on his side 
would kick the ball toward the closed-in post 
places at the other end of the field, an’ the 
Rabbit’s men would knock it toward the posts 
at Leapin’ Frog’s end of the ground. I said 
that they could put two Indians in each of these 
goals, to try to keep the ball from goin’ through, 
an’ that these men were the only ones who 
were allowed to touch the ball with their hands. 
The rest had to use their feet only, or I would 
blow my whistle, which I did just to show ’em 
what I meant, an’ the powwow would have to 
stop for a minute an’ we would start things 
afresh. 

“Every time the ball went outside the en- 
closed field, too, I’d blow the whistle an’ we’d 
begin again from where it had jumped the 
fence. I told ’em all the rules I figgered they 
needed to know, an’ placed them in lines, 
the front two facin’ each other, the longest 
ones, bein’ the foreward players, then a row of 
about ten behind each of these to act as half- 
back, an’ five men back of these rows to play 
full-back positions. 

“After that, I explained that every time the 
ball went through a goal space, the Indians 
belongin’ to the opposite side, who had put 
it through, would get fifty coup feathers, an’ 
the side that had the most coup feathers at the 
end of the powwow would be the winners. 
Coup feathers, in case you don’t know, are 
feathers that the Indians wear in their head- 
dresses or on sticks, each one standin’ for some 
special deed or distinction of some sort; like 
bein’ a jim-cracky hunter, or for bein’ good at 
stealin’ horses. 

“Well, they all said they understood what 
they was to do, an’ so I yanked out my watch 
an’ saw that it was noon, an’ announced that 
I thought the sun had reached its highest, an’ 
so put the ball down on the ground between 
the two head chiefs, Leapin’ Frog an’ Starvin’ 
Rabbit, who were playin’ center positions for 
their sides. Just as soon as the whistle blew, 
the tom-toms started, an’ all the Indian chiefs 
an’ braves began to keep time, dancin’ nice 
an’ pretty, but all watchin’ the ball close. 
Meanwhile, the two head chiefs were racin’ 
toward the ball, ’cause I hadn’t wanted them 
to be too close to me when I blew the whistle, 
an’ had placed them wide apart to give myself 
a chance. Say, it was some sight to see those 
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two old Niches tearin’ along, head-dress an’ 
coat fringes streamin’ out behind, while they 
attempted to get to the ball fast an’ at the same 
time not miss a step of the tom-tom music. 


“CHIEF LEAPIN’ FROG got there first, 
an’ let out a prolonged whoop which 
started his side all a-yellin’, an’ then he drew 
back his moccasined foot an’ kicked at the 
ball. Queer thing, but he caught it a good 
smack right off, an’ it sailed over the heads of 
the foreward line of the opposin’ side an’ almost 
reached the half-backs. ’Course, I’d explained 
particularly that each side had to follow the 
ball up close, keepin’ on their own special 
side of it to drive it into the goals. So at that 
kick all the Rabbit’s forwards turned around 
an’ ran fast an’ jumpy, keepin’ time to the 
tom-toms, but all-fired set on gettin’ behind 
the ball an’ kickin’ her forward, an’ the Frog’s 
Indians were likewise tearin’ up on her to drive 
her on near the Rabbit’s goal. 

“One of the Rabbit’s half-backs managed to 
get his foot on the ball, an’ he sent it flyin’ 
over the heads of the rushin’ forwards of both 
sides, an’ it landed near where the big fat 
Starvin’ Rabbit chief was prancin’ along at his 
fastest speed, tryin’ to catch up to all the other 
forwards. So he let out a whale of a gaspy 
whoop, an’ pounced right onto that ball, 
forgettin’ for the minute to keep time to the 
drums. He stopped it, turned around, an’ 
drew back his foot an’ let fly hard. But his 
stummick was so big that he couldn’t see his 
foot to direct its course, an’ so he missed, an’ 
sat down sort o’ sudden-like. Well, he got to 
his feet as dignified as he could, just as the 
forward players of each team reached the 
spot, an’ in the fight for the ball he was knocked 
over again, as were more’n half the Niches. 
Then the ball came clear an’ sailed toward 
Leapin’ Frog’s end of the field, an’ that chief 
was so worried he let out a high scared yell an’ 
tore right after it, the rest of his forwards an’ 
the Rabbit’s men streamin’ along behind him. 

“By this time the Indians were gettin’ real 
interested in chasin’ the ball around, an’ I 
noticed that quite a few of them had forgot all 
about keepin’ time to the tom-toms. I didn’t 
give a hoot. What I wanted was to keep them 
in real action, so the chiefs couldn’t get 
started chantin’ about killin’ an’ raidin’ an’ 
such demoralizin’ stuff that would upset the 
heads of the young braves. Judgin’ from the 
way they was scootin’ after the ball, I was 
succeedin’ in keepin’ them in action, an’ none 
of the forward players had enough breath left 
in them for anythin’ except runnin’, only lettin’ 
out an occasional whoop. ’Course, the goal- 
keepers of both teams were prancin’ up an’ 
down the goal mouths in great style, yellin’ 
‘yoee-yoee-yoee’ for all they was worth. 

“Well, a young brave belongin’ to the fat 
Rabbit’s gang got to the ball just about the 
same time as a speedy Frog half-back, an’ the 
collision was somethin’ wonderful to see. They 
both bounced over an’ scraped along the dirt 
in fine style, a-rippin’ half their togs off in 
doin’ it. That didn’t bother them none. 
They was the only Indians near the ball for 
the minute, both bein’ good runners an’ out- 
distancin’ the rest considerable, so they 
jumped up all het about kickin’ that ball 
toward the other’s goal. 

“The Rabbit’s man got his foot on it just a 
shade before the other, an’ sent it over the head 
of the on-comin’ froggie half-backs, half-way 
to the full-backs’ position. All the forward 
players an’ the Frog half-backs tore after her. 
One of Leapin’ Frog’s full-backs got a hoof at 
it, but made a weak kick, an’ it just rolled 
about three feet. Then the speedy forward 
men were onto her, half of them belongin’ to 
the Rabbit’s side, an’ before we knew what was 
up, the ball was sailin’ down the field toward 
the goal, with all the braves an’ chiefs taggin’ 
after it in grand style, with Starvin’ Rabbit 
bringin’ up the rear. The two threatened 
goal-keepers stopped their dancin’ an’ prancin’ 
an’ whoopin’, an’ watched the oncomin’ ball 
with wide mouths. 

“The Frog’s men got to the ball first, 
but couldn’t stop themselves, they was runnin’ 
so hard, an’ so shot right past it, leaving a 
young slight-built brave of the Rabbit’s outfit 
to come up an’ kick it. But he couldn’t control 
his feet good at the right moment, an’ he sat 
down sort of funny right on top of the ball, an’ 
rolled along with it for a few feet. Then the 
mix-up of Indians was at the spot, an’ two 
Rabbit men got each a moccasin on the ball, 
an’ their double kick sent it flyin’ toward the 
goal some more, an’ everybody galloped after 
it. By this time, I noticed, the tom-tom 
players had stopped playin’, bein’ too interested 
in proceedin’s to do anything but watch, as 
was all the old men an’ squaws an’ kids. That 
was fine, an’ I turned to the ball again with 
happy eyes. 

“The goal-keepers in Leapin’ Frog’s goal 
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was gettin’ real excited at the nearness of th: | 

ball, which wasn’t more’n twenty yards from 

’em an’ comin’ strong, so they made a fatal 

mistake. They both tore out of the goal to | 

give the ball a kick back toward the others’ | - 
territory. But racin’ toward the ball from the | 
other side were four fast Rabbit men, and 
these forwards got to it a-fore the goalies, an’ 
they just booted it a weak one toward the goal, 
an’ it went past the out-comin’ goal guardin’ 
Indians, an’ the Rabbit’s players kept on run- 
nin’ to catch up to it an’ help it out some more. | 
They wasn’t no more’n ten yards from the goal, | 
either, an’ with no goal-keepers to stop the | 
ball, I wasn’t none surprised in a second to see | 
them give the ball another weak kick, sendin’ 
it through the goal posts. 

“That caused a grand old uproar. Indians 
always whoop an’ yell when they’ve done 
anythin’ real good, an’ likewise, they always 
whoop an’ yell when some calamity’s happened 
to ’em, an’ so all the players on the field was 
whoopin’ an’ yellin’ strong, an’ all the specta- 
tin’ old men an’ squaws an’ kids was whoopin’ 
an’ yellin’ accordin’, an’ the racket was some- 
thin’ fierce. 

“T got hold of the ball, an’ then gave the 
puffin’ Starvin’ Rabbit a stick with fifty coup | 
feathers tied on it, an’ he started to prance an’ | ° 
strut around as though he’d done everything. H. bl 
After his little dance, I told him to go plant ere 1S every weara e 
the stick behind his ry Peng everybody e ! 
could see it, and it would be out of the way, d f S 
and he did it, an’ they came out to the center you nee or pring > 
of the field where I was preparin’ to center 
ball again. Poor old Chief Leapin’ Frog was 


lookin’ mighty dejected, but he had a sort of INTER is almost gone. That 


determined look on too, an’ I saw that his men Seder ' 
were the same. I set the ball down, got the means it’s time for new clothes! 


chiefs placed an even distance back, then got 





well out of the way myself an’ blew the whistle. Why not pay a visit now to the nearest 
“Say, you should ’a’ seen the way old Leapin’ ino-kKi > ek 

Frog traveled. He just let out an’ flew. All Browning- King store and pick out ® 

his men came sprintin’ along behind, with good-looking Spring suit and a light- 

his half-backs an’ full-backs comin’ too. . ? oy 

’Course, the fat Starvin’ Rabbit couldn’t hope weight overcoat: W e've the smartest 

to beat the Frog on a straight run, an’ so Chief and best of everything else you need, 

Leapin’ Frog got his foot on the ball first, an’ ; 1 1 Ratt 34 : 

sive dt TU ono te thie fac 4. oak too, including shirts, neckwear, hosiery, 

man of a kick. Believe me, that ball just cut hats, sweaters or underwear. 

the air, it was goin’ so fast. It didn’t go far, : 

but that wasn’t Leapin’ Frog's fault. It just Ask the gentleman who waits on you 

went about ten feet, an’ then whanged into the es € 

fat Rabbit’s left ear with awful force, knockin’ how you can join our Beta Kappa 

him clean off his feet. Beta Fraternity and get a handsome 


“That little detail didn’t worry old Leapin’ . ; : 

Frog at all. He an’ his men banged into the fr aternity ars and oy Fae of a great 
ball altogether, sort of, an’ it went on into the variety of prizes. 

midst of the Rabbit’s forewards, who kicked it 
out again. But the Frog Indians were right 
down mad, an’ they just whanged that ball on 
an’ on, an’ didn’t give the Bunnies half a chance 
to get an open kick. Less’n a couple of minutes 


o a R 
from my startin’ whistle, Leapin’ Frog an’ 
his forwards an’ half-backs were right up in n 
front of Starvin’ Rabbit’s goal, an’ in no time e 


at all were takin’ goal shots. 
“The Rabbit’s goal-keepers, though, some- 


how or other, had enough sense to stay in their Browning King Stores 
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the back way. ’Course, the ball bounced 
through the next second, an’ I had pleasure in 











handin’ Chief Leapin’ Frog a mess of fifty e 
feathers on a stick. we ¢ obrnel hac Official 

“Well, we centered again, an’ this time it was 
the Rabbit’s gang who were determined, an’ 
they made a goal in a few minutes. Along 
about a half-hour later they made another, 
an’ — — to look black for the stagger- 
in’ Niches belongin’ to Leapin’ Frog’s side. 
By this time they was all tuckered out pretty Outfitters 
bad, an’ none of the active players could hard- Sa the Cities: 
ly stand up, so I called a halt for a few minutes, in these Cities: 
an’ changed goal ends while they had a rest. BROOKLYN OMAHA 
The tom-toms had been thrown aside.long ago, 
an’ nobody was thinkin’ of the regular talkin’ BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
an’ actin’ an’ dancin’ pow-wow at all, they was 
so interested in this game kind of a pow-wow CHICAGO " PITTSBURGH 
I’d put on. Indians, maybe, you know, are CLEVELAND PROVIDENCE 
pretty fond oe ee < they were in ears KANSAS CITY 
days, an’ just because the game happened to bab i 
be called a pow-wow didn’t trouble them none. MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 

“So after the players had had a rest, an’ NEW YORK ST. PAUL 
were all breathin’ half normal again, I ups an’ 





hollers for quiet. I explained that they would 
now pow-wow some more, until the black spots 
on my white-faced pocket sun, as they called 
my‘watch, had traveled suchan’ such a distance, 
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when the powwow would stop, an’ they could 
eat. They agreed, an’ lined up again for an- 
other session. I forgot to explain that by this 
time neither team was playin’ any defense men, 
all the Indians bein’ up in the forward line 
except the four goal-keepers. 

“T blew my whistle, an’ Old Leapin’ Frog 
an’ his gang just shot toward the ball. Leapin’ 
Frog gave it a lusty kick that knocked it away 
down the field toward the Rabbit’s goal, an’ 
he an’ his men tore past the about-turnin’ 
forwards of the other side an’ in less than no 
time at all had a goal. About five minutes 
later they had the ball near the Rabbit’s goal 
again, an’ then mobbed together as they’d done 
for their first, an’ charged their way with the 
ball into an’ through the goal-posts. 

“That made things a tie, an’ both bunches 
of Niches worked like old fury to win. The 
Frog Indians managed to get the ball down 
near the other goal again, an’ one Indian gave 
it a nice kick toward goal, pretty close in. 
One of the Rabbit goal-keepers caught the 


ball, an’ held it in his hands, undecided where _: 


he should throw it. The Frog men, seein’ this, 
just raced up an’ kicked both goal-keeper an’ 
ball through the posts, an’ made the winnin’ 
score. The goalie was tolerably surprised, an’ 
maybe some peeved, but he just pretended he 
was used to such stuff an’ never said a word. 

“Then I stopped the powwow a few minutes 
later, an’ the tired an’ bruised an’ battered an’ 
sweatin’ an’ half-undressed Niches just fell 
down on the ground an’ lay there for ’most an 
hour, too tired to eat. Then they bucked up, 
an’ everybody feasted, exceptin’ maybe my- 
self, ‘cause I’m not sq fond of Indian feasts. 
Anyways, everybody had a good time, an’ 
said as how it had been a fine powwow. An’ 
I guess that’s the end of the story.” 

The rest of us finished laughing, and then 
began to wonder how much of the tale old Wild 
Bill had invented. He chewed rapidly on a 
fresh blade of grass, and shook his ancient head 
when we poured questions on him. 

“Well, I ain’t a-sayin’ it’s all true,” he mur- 
mured, chuckling. ‘“‘But then again, I ain’t 
a-sayin’ it ain’t.” 
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Wings widely spread, he nevertheless re- 
tained his hold upon the squirming beast 
and struck fierce slashing blows with his 
powerful beak at its head and eyes. The 
thrashing of the now sorely wounded animal 
increased until finally it was all the owl could 
do to hold on. With a last desperate effort, 
the marten doubled up and wrenched himself 
free from the murderous talons. Blinded 
with his own blood, and crazed by the terrible 
laceration he had received, he hurled himself 
at the white phantom before him. Snow 
Wings, however, had anticipated the attack, 
and knowing that should his enemy ever secure 
a hold upon his slender body, he would be 
doomed, had taken to the air at once. He 
circled slowly over the swale, and once more 
resumed his perch on the old tamarack to 
wait until his victim weakened. 

The smaller marten who had been dazedly 
watching the strange combat from the shelter 
of the spruce thicket, toward which he had 
fled, now came stealthily forward, belly to the 
snow, and revenge in his blood-reddened eyes 
His once powerful enemy, now crawled slow ly 
around in a circle, stone blind, his eyes nothing 
but gaping bloody pits. For an instant the 
| avenger gloated, then sprang in, fastened his 

| teeth in the already torn throat and drank 
the hot blood that soon would have been en- 
| :iched by his own, had not fate intervened. 
After eating his fill of the warm red flesh, he 
left the carcass and melted away among the 
ghostly shadows of the spruce trees. 

Snow Wings now dropped to the kill and 
ate ravenously. When he had gorged him- 
self to repletion, he flew again to the tamarack 
and sent forth a call for his mate. He had not 
long to wait for although Yellow Eyes was 
miles to the northward, she heard the resonant 
booming notes distinctly and knowing that 
they meant food, came winging her way 
swiftly over the popple covered ridges and 
spruce choked valleys. Instinctively she found 
her way to the exact spot from which the call 
had come, and dropped without a sound be- 
side her mate. Although Snow Wings was 
large, she was even more huge, for among the 
Arctic owls, the female is always the larger of 
the species. Nature for once had been lavish 








in her gift of strength to the sex whose chief 
duty is the protection of its young. Yellow 
Eyes rested only a few moments, then flew 
down and devoured the remainder of the 
torn carcass, fur and all, leaving only the 
largest bones. 

Leaving the scene of the kill, they then 
flew slowly back toward the swamp from 
which they had begun their hunting, some 
hours before, By the time they reached their 
resting place the east had begun to redden 
and the semi-darkness of the winter’s dawn 
was fast disappearing before the light of day. 
In the very center of a thick clump of spruce 
they went to roost and there dozed sleepily 
during the glaring hours of sunlight. 

The killing of the marten marked the end 
of the winter’s long starvation. Food became 
gradually more plentiful. The days grew 
steadily longer and under the burning heat of 
the bright March sun, the drifts began to 
sink. Squirrels came out of hiding and 
chattered gaily from the cone-laden jack- 
pines and partridge forsook their burrows in 
the snow to feed boldly upon the buds of 
popple' and birch. Even the snowshoes 
ventured forth, to bask again in the grateful 





'S warmth, so long denied them. 


Hunting was _ 


no longer the haphazard pastime it had been, 
during the long nights of midwinter. 

It was then that the two great owls regained 
their strength, and not a night passed but 
that they feasted in plenty. The snow melted 
most rapidly on the southern slopes and here 
it was, on the long jagged stretches of brown 
earth, that they found their best hunting. 
Still as white as they had been all winter 
long, the rabbits stood out plainly against 
the brown background of last year’s leaves. 
Upon sighting game one of the hunters would 
skim close to earth, hover for an instant over- 
head, and drop to earth like a plummet. As the 
needle-pointed claws sank in, the defenseless 
creatures would scream with terror. 

Oft times they surprised a covey of partridge, 
roosting in a spruce tree, or if in the early 
evening, picking buds in the top of a bare 
birch. Yellow Eyes was then in her glory. 
Down she would swoop into their midst and 
the poor bewildered birds would go flutterin; 
and squawking off into the darkness. Seek- 
ing out the fattest she would fasten her talons 
while still in midair and continue her flight. 

Spring came at last to the North country, the 
enchanted time of year when life resumes again 
its natural course and all nature unites in one 
cosmic effort to attain tranquility. The hill- 
sides became bare of snow and only in the 
shaded valleys and swamps did it linger at all. 
The nights were filled with the sweet music 
of trickling rivulets and the hollow gurglings 
of hidden springs. Songs of returned migrants 
sounded everywhere and long lines of geese 
flew by high in the heavens, their discordant 
clamor heralding their approach. 
flowing fast and the buds were fairly bursting 
with their eagerness to unfold. The very air, 
filled with the smell of melting snow and wet 
brown earth, seemed pregnant with the surge 
of awaking life. The harsh struggle for exist- 
ence was forgotten by the dwellers of the wild. 

Snow Wings and his mate grew more and 
more restless as time went on, for they felt 
again the age-old call of the Arctic. Each 
year they had nested far to the North, at the 
very edge of the barren lands; where the 
scrub sprute gives way to the dreary expanse 
of moss and willow, known as the tundra. 
They could wait no longer. It was time to 
leave the land of the great Superior watershed. 

Then something happened which changed 
their plans completely. Winter, not content 
with lingering through the blustery days of 
March and early April, descended again in one 
final attempt to regain the kingdom it had 
lost. The soft breezes from the southwest 
suddenly changed to biting cold from the 
North, and the patter of raindrops gave way 
to the stinging lash of hail and sleet. For 
three days the fury lasted and when at last it 
was over every vestige of spring had dis- 
appeared, and the earth was covered again 
with a blanket of snow. 

Then came days and nights of bitter frost, 
killing the new born buds and blighting the 
hosts of tender green shoots that had already 
sprung up through the covering of last year’s 
leaves. For two weeks winter stayed on, and 
then, as though worn out by its last outburst, 
departed almost as quickly as it had come, 
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leaving the earth once more to its rightful | 


heritage of sun and warmth. 

The two snow owls had spent the unusual 
period in dumb stupefaction, unable to recon- 
cile the cold with their natural instincts. All 
thought of going North had been immediately 
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abandoned and during the cold they had 
stayed on in the shelter of the swamp that had 
been home to them all winter. With the 
return of warm weather, Snow Wings grew 
restless once more, but now to his great won- 
derment Yellow Eyes refused to move. One 
warm starlit night he started off alone on his way 
to the North, but was forced to return because 
she would not follow. Days of 'uncertainty 
passed and Yellow Eyes acted more queerly 
than ever before. Occasionally she would disap- 
pear to be gone for hours at a time, always 
returning, however, to the old roosting place in 
the swamp. Her mate was sorely puzzled at 
such unusual behavior, particularly at a time 
when they should have been winging their 
way northward, bending every effort toward 
reaching their old nesting ground in the 
Arctic. 

He was soon to see the reason, however, for 
one day he followed and found her on the 
bank of a creek, sitting contentedly under- 
neath a huge cedar log. Here, in a natural 
hollow, protected from the wind and rain, she 
had built a nest of leaves and grass, lined with 
down from her own breast. At sight of the 
intruder she ruffled her feathers, stretched to 
full height, and snapped her beak viciously. 
There was reason for her fierceness because 
under her lay four whitish eggs, so light in 
color that in their bed of down they were 
almost invisible. Snow Wings knew now the 
reason for her hesitance. They had tarried 
too long and for once their pilgrimage into the 
Far North had been thwarted. 

In the barren grounds Yellow Eyes had al- 
ways built her nest upon the ground for the 
simple reason that nowhere were trees large 
enough to hold one, and. though now in a 
country heavily timbered, it had not occurred 
to her to vary her habit. She did not realize 
that dangers entirely new and strange would 
threaten her eggs and thought that she had 
chosen widely. 

Snow Wings philosophically accepted his 
astounding discovery and promptly forgot 
his restlessness, in the added duties. that 
now confronted him. His mate now seldom 
left the nest, depending almost entirely upon 
him for food and he hunted tirelessly, bring- 
ing in field mice, rabbits, and occasionally a 
fish that he had pounced upon in the creek 
below. 

One night he succeeded in killmg a large 
snowshoe much too heavy for him to carry. 
He called for his mate and though she hesi- 
tated at leaving her eggs, finally joined him a 
short way up the creek. After eating their 
fill, they hurriedly winged their way back to 
the nest. There, to their horror, they dis- 
covered that two of the eggs had been broken. 
Both owls were frantic. Round and round 
they flew, snapping their great beaks in rage 
and searching every possible hiding place for 
the marauder, but try as they might, no clue 
or trace could they find. Yellow Eyes could 
not understand it, for in the Arctic she had 
often left her nest unprotected and never once 
had her eggs been molested. Instinctively, 
however, her vigilance increased, and it was 
seldom from that time that she left her eggs 
even to feed. In spite of her watchfulness, 
however, the remaining two were found 
broken on the following day. The stricken 
birds were dumfounded and felt helplessly 
unable to cope with a menace new to them 
both. In time, three more eggs were laid in 
the nest of down, and these more jealously 
guarded than the first. Then for days nothing 
happened and it looked as though they would 
raise the rest of their brood in peace.. Both 
lived, however, in constant fear that a repeti- 
tion of the crime that had robbed them of 
their young would occur. 

From the nest, perched as it was on the 
bank of the creek, they could easily see the 
water flowing over a rapids below them. It 
was the time of year when  pickerel and 
Northern pike were ascending the streams in 
search of spawning beds. The rocks in the 
rapids formed an almost inaccessible barrier 
to their ascent and they gathered by the 
Score in the deep pool below, awaiting their 
turn at the riffles. Occasionally one more 
adventurous than the rest would separate 
from the school, hurl himself out of the quiet 
water into the swirling shallows above, where 
he would splash and flop, till he had either 
forced himself over the obstruction or had by 
his own misdirected efforts worked himself 
back again into the pool below. Sometimes 
a luckless fish, in his frantic struggling, 
would throw himself clear of the water out 
upon the rocky bank, and Snow Wings, who 
was always on watch for just such an emer- 
gency, would sail down the slope and- pounce 
upon him. After eating what he wanted, he 
usually carried a portion of the carcass back 
to his mate, but when her part was too heavy 
a load, she would come at’ his call and hur- 


tiedly gulp down huge mouthfuls of- the cold _ 
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sweet flesh, never tarrying longer than to 
barely satisfy her appetite. 

Then one day toward evening, just when the 
soft spring twilight was settling over the valley, 
they were startled by a tremendous splashing 
in the shallows below. Not having eaten 
since the night before, both were more than 
hungry and alert for anything that might 
savor of food. At the sound they both looked 
toward the creek. There in plain sight was a 
great pike, flopping helplessly between two 
boulders. Snow Wings slipped down softly 
and perched himself on a rock close by. As 
soon as the fish lay quiet, he dropped upon it 
and sank in his long black talons. At the feel 
of claws the imprisoned pike redoubled his 
thrashing and almost succeeded in dislodging 
his assailant. Only by flapping his wings 
wildly did the owl keep his balance at all. 
Then he tried to rise, but try as he might the 
weight was more than he could manage. Again 
and again he tried, but was finally forced to 
relinquish his hold entirely. 

Yellow Eyes, who had been watching in- 
terestedly, was very hungry and though she 
knew it was hazardous, could resist the 
temptation no longer. Leaving the nest, she 
spread her wings and floated down quietly 
to her mate now perched upon a rock watching 
his prey. Larger and stronger than he, she 
had little trouble in dislodging the fish from 
the crevice in which it was wedged. To- 
gether they fell upon it, tore it to bits and ate 
ravenously of the still quivering flesh. 

No sooner had the big female left her nest 
than a small reddish brown animal, with a 
long feathery tail, left the protection of a 
black spruce top close by and climbed swiftly 
down the trunk. Before leaving the tree it 
stopped, looked carefully around in all direc- 
tions and then, as though satisfied that danger 
had flown, approached the nest with long 
jerky jumps. The closer it drew the more 
cautious it became and once out of sheer 
nervousness it ran swiftly up a small sapling 
close by, where it chattered foolishly. Then as 
if ashamed of its timidity, it leaped to earth 
once more and ran boldly forward. 

For days the tiny red robber had awaited 
his chance. Since his last raid upon the nest 
ordinary food had seemed tasteless and the 
remembrance of the stolen delicacy rankled 
strongly within him. During the day time 
there had been little chance for only at the 
approach of nightfall did the vigilance of the 
pair relax. Even then, if one left the nest, 
the other was sure to stand on guard. His 
long looked for chance had come, however, 
when Yellow Eyes had finally left to help her 
mate in the killing of the pike. Barely waiting 
till she was out of sight he had left his hiding 
place for one more desperate attempt. 

He stopped again before reaching the nest 
and carefully surveyed the ground before him. 
The raucous chattering of a bluejay in a tree 
above half startled him out of his wits. Ner- 
vously he covered the remaining distance and 
with one last bound was in the nest. He pro- 
ceeded at once to gnaw a hole in the first egg 
he touched, and as he tasted its delicious con- 
tents he became oblivious to the world about 
him and drank greedily. 

A scratching sound on the log above at- 
tracted his attention. When he looked up, 
the sight that met his eyes, transfixed him 
with horror, for there crouched ready to spring 
was a long sinuous form, golden brown in 
color, his most dreaded enemy, the pine 
marten. Terrible scars still naked of fur ex- 
tended from muzzle to throat and lent to the 
mild dog-like face an unnatural ferocity. For 
an instant the squirfel was petrified, then 
with a wild leap he cleared the distance be- 
tween him and the closest tree, a slender 
balsam, ‘and like a flash scurried up into its 
thick interlacing branches. Climbing rapidly, 
he did not stop till he had reachéd the very 
topmost sprig, and here clinging terror- 
stricken he waited for his pursuer. 

The marten had reached the balsam not 
two feet behind his quarry. As a climber he 
had no equal and of all the killers of the 
weasel family, except perhaps his cousin the 
fisher, he alone could catch the squirrel in 
his native element. He climbed leisurely and 
soon reached the top in spite of the fact that 
the slender branches swayed dangerously 
with his weight. The little red watched 
his progress till he could bear it no longer, 
then launched himself out into space. This 
was exactly what his enemy had been waiting 
for and both struck the ground at almost the 
same instant. One swift bound and the sharp 
pointed teeth of the killer closed. A brief 
struggle and it was all over. The marten 
then drank of the hot blood and ate what he 
wanted of the tender red meat. After care- 
fully burying what was left of the tiny carcass, 
he continued his way down the creek. His 
great debt to Snow Wings had been paid 
in full. 
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BOOK) STAND 
See Le Page's Book, page 14 


NY boy who likes to fool around with 
tools, can easily follow the simple di- 
rections given in this book. It opens upa 
whole new source of fun. Makes you your 
ownmanual training teacher rightat home. 
Helps you become a clever craftsman, as- 
tonishing yourselfand your friends with the 
quality of work you can turnout. Each of 
the 20 articles is attractive, practical and 
useful. Any home would be glad to have 
them. This gives you a chance to earn 
money by selling the things you make. 


[E AGE'S 


Handiest Tool in 
Your Work Shop 








Have Fun Making Things 
Earn Money Selling Them 


One dime Buys $3000 book that shows 
to make 20 valuable articles 


Le PaGe’s Crart LEAGUE, 
509 


stamps) in payment for 
Shop Book. Please send a copy of this book to: 


GLUE ip re a 





TABL® DESK AND CHAIR 
See Le Page's Book, page 14 






Each of the 20 articles was designed by 
William W. Klenke, Instructor in Wood- 
working, Central Commercial and Man- 
ual Training High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. Mr. Klenke is an expert who knows 
how to design things and how to show you 
how to make them. For each article, the 
book gives dimension drawings of all the 
parts, step by step directions how to make, 
and a photograph of the finished article. 


A $3000 Book for a Dime 


It cost us $3316.57 to prepare this book. But 
thousands of boys use it, so we can sell you a copy 
for only a dime. Send us the coupon today and 
a dime (coin or stamps) and we will mail your 
book to you at once. See what fun and profit in 
making things your old mending friend; Le Page's 
Glue, can give you. Le Page’s Craft League, 509 
Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


x Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 
Le Page’s NEW Home Work 











Get Your New 
Conn Official 
Bugle Now—$5 “ 





VERY troop needs one or 
more buglers. You can win 
the honors in your troop. 

Start with one of the new Conn 
officially licensed Scout Bugles. 
You'll learn the calls quickly, make 
rapid progress, because the Conn 
is easy to blow, beautiful in tone. 


Think of it,a genuine Conn—made | 


by the instrument makers for 
Sousa’s band and other famous 
layers. And only $5.00 complete 
brass finish, packed in carton). 
Order yours now from the local 
dealer—or direct from factory. 


Play in the band or orchestra. 
With a Conn instrument and new 
easy instruction methods you play 
tunes almost immediately. 

FREE TRIAL; Easy Payments 
onany Conn cornet, trombone, trump- 
et, saxophone, clarinet, flute, drums, 
violin, etc. Send the coupon for free 
literature and the details of trial offer. 


ORNN 





INSTRUMENTS 
FACTURERS 


WORLD'S LAAGEST MANUF, 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
cake any unsatisfactory service. 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 











BLACK U. S. POSTAGE Given Away 
with each order. 150 Mixed stamps 40 different countries, 
Pang be fe & C America, Australia, Lebanon, 


§ joe Liberia, British, French Colonies, War 
— a eg ae stock book. ALL for 20c. 


FREE 1000 all different stamps & 1000 hinges 8Sc. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept: 0, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RARE CONG oO 
RPOST! 
(Which alone catalogues 20c) 
is included in our packet of $5 stamps 
all vifferent—from strange and far 

off lands of Borneo, Gold Coast, - 
Sudan, Morocco, ete. Other bargains 
ais sent on approval. 


Sienmalad Stamp Co., 3704 Overlook Ave., Balto., Md. 








Packet of 108 stamps, including Tchad, 

Boy s! Dutch Indies, etc., 5c to approval ap- 

® plicants. If you will write at once we 

will oh a stamp tery pe ——— gauge and 
big list uf bargains without extra charge 

HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass, 


410 logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 








different choice selected foreign stamps. 
Dozens of unused and hard to get. Cata- 











at Only One Cent Each. References please. 
EARL M. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 
Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
T I P pocket stamp book, perforation gauge, mm. 
a 1 Gold Coast, 
ma ae ea ts 
T O P Tip-Top Approvals. 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
20 diff. Postage Dues: 25 diff. AIR MAIL and 50 diff. 
ksurope for 12c te approval applicants only. 

LEWIS STAMP CO. Lewis, N. Y. 
PREMIUM COUPONS iN ALL “OUR PACKETS 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23rd St., New York 

I d_ selec- 

70% DISCOUNT cms 
oO —_ stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

Reference ae —Boy Scout membership sufficient. 


seale, ruler, good vind? from Kenya & 
5 DIFFERENT TRIANGLES 
100 DIFFERENT S STAMES FREE 








0 different $.50; 1,100 $1. All diff. $.25 ea. 25 Argen- 
os Azores, 18 Bolivia, 25 Bosnia, 30 Brazil, 50 Bul- 
garia, 25 Chile, 20 Costa Rica, 35 Cuba, 35 Greece, 22 
Guatemala, 15 Iceland, 25 Persia, 25 Peru, 40 Turkey. 
Largest 5c, 10c, 25c list—America. 


FRED L. ONKEN, 630-78th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SO VARIETIES UNITED STATES 5c 
to approval applicants ..........-- 

25 Guatemala 20c. 50 South & Central America 


20c. 100 British Colonies 25c. 
B. L. GLENDALE STAMP CO. 








1342 Linden Ave., Glendale, Calif. 
ALL DIFFERENT POSTAGE STAMPS, 
to approval applicants only. 


300 1000 | me om 10c. Packets all diff. stamps: 8 


12 Egypt, 25 Greece, 25 Japan, 15 Luxemburg, 30 Por- 
tugal, 40 Poland, 10c each, postage 2c. 
KENWOOD STAMP CO., 526 No. Kenwood, Glendale, Calif. 





TEN CENT STAMP BACKFIELD 


Vee a ae 10 
50 Diff. French Colonies................. 10 
50 Diff. Port we Cs i wad skaoedi ee 4 


200 Diff. Worlc 
Louis Morrison, 


WONDERFUL APPROVALS 


at 60% discount and free stamps for every purchase of 
$1 or more. Mostly French and Col. References 
please. 


" Dept. B, : "Glenolden, Pa. 





ERNEST KOHL 


49 Prince Street Pawtucket, R. I. 


Stanley Gibbons U. S. List 


No boy interested in United States or British North 
Amertes should be —~ our largest and latest 32-page 
price ist, se fri request. “No free pan or 
gifts,” we put full value into the stamps we sell. 


STANLEY GIBBONS INC. 35b Ann Street NEW YORK CITY 


BOYS ! stamps for only 6c if you ask for my big 


discount approvals. Free stamps cataloging to the 
amount you buy, with every purchase. 


Bill Barton (The Boys’ Friend), Dept. A.B., Box 387 Rome,N.Y. 
on our net priced 


STAMP S ye Up approval sheets 


for the beginner and also the advanced collec- 
tor. Lowest prices, largest stocks. Nice premium 
to approval applicants only who send 2c postage. 
Keigwin Stamp Co., Box 192, Middletown, N.Y. 








A packet of 100 different CURRENT 








50 Br. Col. 10¢.—50 Fr. Col. 10c. 

10 Dutch Indies 10¢.—35 —— 10¢. 

25 Canada 10c.—100 Austria 

Imperial Album 60c. eace “Album $2.00. 

Stamps on approval 50% discount to Agents. 
Cc. H. HOLLISTER 


1757 School Street Chicago, Ill. 





DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A splendid set from this interesting country together with 
catalogue. Also large illustrated album list and bargain 
prices = thousands of sets and packets. All free for 2¢ 


MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 











STAMP OUTF IT FREE!! 


No advertisements for this classification are accepleu 
DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM 
FINE BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
60 DIFFERENT ST. PS 
POCKET CASE and PERF. GAUGE 
Also some of the finest *‘Liver’’ Stamp Mounts. 60 wearers 
amps from:— Cabs chi zh value), Decean Hyderabed Ds South | 
Schleswii Holstein, ‘ind lian Native States, Australasia, and | 
— aif e oe useful and essential accessories enumerated 
de ge id for postage, and just request our 
fomnous eda | 





| ISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Rd., Liverpool, England | 





UNITED STATES STAMP 


United States Stamp Cataloging 50c, together with beau- 
tiful lot of 50 picked stamps from far-off countries, 
animals, birds and famous people. T: 
gain offered in years and all for 10c to approval applicants. 


VIC SHERMAN, Box 124, Times Square Sta., N.Y. City 











TRIANGLES F 





10 Icelard 7c, 10 Montenegro 7c. 25 Nether- 


he Ope Te Noe ilk Norway 4c, 10 Tunis 6c, 10 


fond 7c, 10 Newfoundland 6¢ 
Fed. Malay States 6c 
Be gs 20,5 3 4 it Mesess ‘Sc, 401 Postage extra. Peairote at 


more just like them. 
INLAND STAMP CO., Room 31, 6217 Forest, Kansas City, Mo. 





Get This Rare Triangle Stamp 
Send 10c. for this 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 
50 different foreign stamps; Il- All 
lustrated Album; pack of for 
Stamp Hinges; Perfora- 
tion gauge; Big Illustra- 10c 
ted Price 
2, approval > only. 


List. 
RAN Ga W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Penna. 












$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying 
soldier), Kouang-Tcheou, Ireland, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc 

We will include——absolutely free—a genuine set 
of six beautiful Old Costa oe stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approva 
LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., "SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





; __Ten different triangle stamps for 15c. 
Triangles to approval applicants. 
100 Africa 45¢.—100 Asia 50c. 


100 British Colonies 30c. 
100 French Colonies 35c. 100 a Colonies 50c. 
1100 Mixed, all unused, only 
Big lists, with hundreds of bargains in sets and packets, free 
FENWAY STAMP COMPANY 
161 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 





87 FAR OFF COUNTRIES—Only 10c 


Azores, British Guiana, Ceylon, Cyprus, Dutch Indies, 
French Guiana, Esthonia, Indore, Jhind, Kouang-Tcheou, 
Luxemburg, Newfoundland, Oceanica, Paraguay, Re- 
umon, etc. Marvelous packet 87 different-stam ps from 
87 different countries, including all “scarce” ones above 
py many more. Bargain price 10c, Big lists and approv- 
als with each order. 

C. D. Reimers Company, Box 205, Fort Worth, Texas 





WONDER A regular circus: Congo Lion, Sudan Camel. 
Gabon Savage, Tchad Leopard, Togo Land- 
LOT scape, Cameroon Mountains, etc. All in this ex- 
traordinary Outfit. Also other fine stamps like St. 
10¢ Lucia, L’Oceanica, Guadeloupe, Somali, Reunion, 
Niger, Senegal, Dahomey, Martinique, St. Pierre and 
100 different others. Yes, everything for only 10c to 
approval applicants. 
CRAWFORD STAMP CO., 2355 No. Grand, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
100 Abus io. “hold ans aanes, FREE 
pproval sheets sent 


with each cain. BL 1. Miami Stamp Corpany,Toledo, 0i.0 





VARIETIES 


ALL veg oy: STAMPS 


1000 hinges 15c; 





All different. Postage 2c. 
Large album 15c. List of 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 


Stamps Free s0 per cent approvals 
sent with each order. 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 

we Cuba, Mezioo, ete................... 
1000 mixed 40c. 25 diff. U.S. 25e. 1000 C 
List free. I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 


hinges 15¢. Fine album for3500 stamps 75c. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 75c 











150 Dift ae: -10¢ 500 Mixed Stamps... . 
350 25¢ 1000 —*  . apa 
500 “* Ax : 135 1000 Hinges......... 

Cc. M. EVANS | P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 

For 4 cents postage, approvals. 50% dis- 

count with each order. Reference please. 
Write for our large lists of low price sets and packets. 


PALMER STAMP CO. 


8225 Linwood Avenue Detroit, Mich. 





STAMPS 22: | + cate, pt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 

3,000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. py /¥ over ~~ illustra tions, 
with pasos names of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 





14e, 40, $1.35 $1.35 A. BULLARD & CO., 
Wer Bip. Guide 10e, D Direct im: 446 Tremont St, Dept. 'A9, 
perters: album manuf: Boston, Mass. 


When answering advertisements 
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COULDN’T get here sooner,” said Harry 
bustling into Mr. Birwood’s library where 
Bob and Phil and their host were already gath- 
ered. The usual litter of stamp-books and 
catalogues covered the table that was well 
lighted by a large domed electric fixture. 
““You’d never guess what kept me though,” he 
continued. ‘ You remember my cousin, Erich? 
He wants to sell his collection.” 


“Why didn’t you bring him along?’ Bob 
cried. ‘You wouldn’t have minded, Mr. 


Birwood?” 

That gentleman expressed a hearty wish to 
have Erich present at any or all of their meet- 
ings, with or without his collection. 

Harry’s eyes glowed as he described the 
merits of Erich’s stamps. ‘Must be over 
twelve thousand, all twentieth-century—nice, 
clean copies, none torn or badly cancelled. 
The question is, what are they worth?” The 
three boys turned to Mr. Birwood for the 
answer. 

“Tt all depends on condition and rarity,” 
he said. ‘A certain stamp was sold for about 
thirty-five thousand dollars. At the other 
extreme European dealers offer a stock collec- 
tion of thirty thousand varieties for a thousand 
dollars. That would be thirty stamps to the 
dollar—about three cents each, which is so 
low I wonder how they manage it. The in- 
terest in philately has spread so that it ought 
not to be so very difficult to find a buyer or 
buyers. I would suggest Erich turn his collec- 
tion over to the Franklin Stamp Club where 
there are plenty of appreciative collectors and 
hold an auction. Divide the sale into two or 
three sessions and advertise it in our local 
newspaper, inviting the public to attend. And 
that would serve two purposes—make known 
our club which might result in increasing 
our membership, and tell of the auction, 
possibly interesting someone who had never 
collected. The life of the hobby depends on 
young beginners.” 

“That’s sound advice, all right,” Harry 
stated, “the best Erich could have if he’ll only 
listen to it, but he’s so impatient. I’m so 
afraid we'll lose him, and the collection go to 
someone else for the first definite offer. He’s 
like that.” 

“My goodness, Harry, phone him at once. 
Where is he?” Bob was on his feet and was 
tugging at his friend’s arm. 

“*T don’t know how to find him. 
to a club dance.” 

“Try the Alpha Club. Something going 
on there to-night,” Phil suggested. 

Mr. Birwood offered the use of his phone, 
and presently Harry had succeeded in reach- 
ing his cousin Erich. “He says I can get it, 
and he’ll come around later.” 

Out into the hall rushed Harry to grab his 
hat and coat and was gone. 

Mr. Birwood said: ‘‘Selling a collection is 
something like making it. Patience is required 
for the best results. If the stamps are bought 
right, they go up in value with the years and 
ought to bring a price beyond the amount of 
the original investment. You have seen at the 
Club several collections sold out by their 
owners. At the beginning of the sale, half 
catalogue or over might be charged for the 
first picking. After the most desirable are 
taken the seller will reduce his price to a third, 
and then a fourth, till only a skeleton collection 
remains, and very often a purchaser may be 
found for this. You hear stories of sales at 
high prices of entire collections. An occasional 
man of wealth will invest his money in this way, 
but these liberal buyers are not so easy to find. 
I have been buying stamps for years and have 
never been deeply concerned about the eventual 
selling price. With no intention of parting 
with them I get my thrill out of finding I have 
now and then picked up a real bargain. Penny 
stamps often go to dollars, and that gives me a 
certain feeling of satisfaction. We don’t want 
to throw our money away. Erich has only been 
interested a short while, but even at that he 
will come out very well with a little patience. 
If I remember correctly, he began with a three, 
thousand-variety packet. While Harry is 
away let us go over our new issues. Here are 
five from Uruguay, fourth reengraving of the 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accetted 
unless they meet the approval of an exterl. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








How Many Different Countries 
Have You in Your Album 
PACKET BARGAINS 


Have stamps from all different countries. 
For 25c you can get Scott Seald Packet No. 248, 
75 stamps from 75 DIFF. COUNTRIES, or 

Packet No. 68, 100 diff. stamps from 50 DIF- 
FERENT COUNTRIE S. And for $2.00 you 
can get packet No. 355, 200 stamps from 200 
DIFFERENT coux TRIES. That's the way 
to have a stamp on all your album pages, 
stamps from every corner of the globe. And 
here are some non-duplicating bargains in 
comtinasi: AFRICA: No. 255, 25 diff. only 


roc; ASIA: No. 243, 50 diff. 25c; ; AUSTRALIA: 
No. — 25 diff. soc; EU PE: No. 130, 
150 diff. 15¢c; UNITED STATES: No. 376, 


50 different 25c. Order by number. 
Remember that the cheapest way to buy 
stamps is to buy packets... . 
Free catalogue of packets, stamps, albums, 
accessories and catalogues on request. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 


1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Pua IC ot eo SINCE 
BEFORE THE CIVIL W 

















Big packet animal stamps 
‘om Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, 
ambique, Barbados, etc., includ- 
a ing, caribou, tiger, kangaroo, leopard, 
camel, anteater, swan, giraffe, ele- 
Springbok, etc.—absolutely 
4 Free to approval applicants enclos- 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


ANCHER’S } 


forty million dollars (interesting), yp gauge, 
mme. scale; small album; ail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; ROUEDEger set; packet good 
stamps from Travancore, Malay, Duteh Indies, ete. 
Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! (Nice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 
paar ny —— set German 
h (pre-war) value 





SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 


106 ait. irmai! sta » le 
& scarce Esthonia trisngie “it 
beautiful red cross se: ang 
pocket, = 50 Bg ae ‘starr salt 


sires Se! Tio 5c 
CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, “GLOUCESTER, MASS. 








A SNAP (™ DIFFERENT FOREIGN and Including $1 and 
60 DIFFERENT U. S. STAMPS #5, TXqnues. all 


FREE With each order, our pamphlet which tells “How to 
Make a Stamp Collection Properly” together with 

our price lists of albums, su: — ane hundreds of bargains 
in sets, packets, ete. CITY STAMP & COIN 
oom 35, 604 ~y pi Cincinnati, O, 


BULGARIAN STAMPS 
For information on questions regarding Bulgariap 
stamps apply to 

MR. B. A. PERSIYSKI 
Post Office Box No. 30 Sofia, Bulgaria 


HEY, SCOUT! 


Our wonderful Dollar AomE packet goes to every Scout 

asking for our 1, 2,3 and 4c Approval Sheets for only 

30c in stamps (25c coin), provided he gives Scoutmaster’s 

name and address. Only one per Scout. Get yours NOW. 

ACME STAMP co., Box 672, Medford, Oregon 

FR E E to — for Universal Ap- 
proval. Postage 2c 


BADGER STAMP co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DIFFERENT 
100 °stames' FREE 
to apnani i FBS NS ARE Doe” 2 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


826 Teutonia Ave. 
500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers. Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U. S. 10 up, 1000 Hinges 10c, 3000—25¢. 


B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


2 Co Eee 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval! ap- 
plicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN, 











100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 

















pe Fag tn ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
ad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, Bb rw Ubangi, 
Transvaal, Indo-China, etc. rete. All of ti ese ban 
to-get”” countries and many others are pa ed in 
my Wonder Packet of 55 different, given FREE to 
Approval Appli 8 only, i 4¢ for postage. 
Richard Lamprecht, 81 Napol St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CATALOG Value in our r IDEAL PACKET of J 100 diff. 
amps from nt le. incirding N- 
TAN? JOH ORE, me RINTHIA R- 
BAIJAN, ALOU EPIRUS. BA Aa A, 
ARAWAK ond other Phecll countries. 25¢ to AP- 











PROVAL APPLICANTS ONLY. NEW LISTS 
PENNA.STAMPCO.,GREENSBURG, PA 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory Service. 















‘eé 9 
SPECIALIZE IN “U.S. 
and start with a good packet 
100 varieties, U. G......ccceces S$ .50 
Se MEN, We Bas vccccccence -. 2.00 
300 varieties, U. S....... 6.50 
400 varieties, U. S..... 25.00 
600 varieties, U.S... 75.00 
100 var. U. S. Revs -. 1.66 
200 var.cU. S. Revs. -. 6.76 
300 var. U. S. Revs.. - 40.00 
25 var. Post Dues.. ° 35 
60 var. Post Dues.... . a 
25 var. Departmenis.. - 3.65 
60 var. Departments. . - 10.00 
100 var. Departments... ........ccccecee 80.00 
100 var. U. S. regular postage........... -75 
200 var. U. 8. regular postage........... 2.50 
300 var. U. S. regular postage........... 8.00 
400 var. U. S. regular postage......... 32.50 
600 var. U. S. regular, postage........... 375.00 
Our price lists of U.S. or foreign packets gladly sent. 
OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 














Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scaree stamps from the foliowing strange hinds: 
orth Borneo ik 


i Hyderabad 
— lecland Trinidad Tobago 
Congo Jbind 





yassa 
St. Thomas Prince 





Cong: 

‘ Kenya Uganda Port. Guinea Upper Volta 
FE Tetands Lebanon Sis Wallis Futuna 
Gwalior Monaco Sierra Leone Zanzibar 


Get this wonderful packet of ‘‘freak countries’’ and make your 
friends envious! ice only 10e to approval applicants!! 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept.5) Camden, New York 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


tains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting won- 
sonra thrilling scenes. Included are: igium (Satan with pitch- 
+ Barbados (chariot and fiying horses); Chile (battle scene); 
Egypt (sphinx and pyramids); Jegossvia (nude slave breaking chain); 
Newfoundland (w caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger); ini 
(Goddess of Victory); Tunis (fighting Arab); and others. To appro- 
val applicants enclosing 5c this great packet will be sent. 
PIKES PEAK STAMP CO.. Box 215, Coforado Springs, Colo. 
IMPORTANT: if you act right now, we will also include free, a tci- 
angle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 


BOYS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 Gerran 

stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth: 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 





Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
vest pocket stock book in whioh to keen your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit fyo-~ for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


205 dif., Rare “Wild Goose,” etc.—All 10c! 


Wonderful collection of 205 different stamps from 
Gwalior, Haute-Volte, Kouang-Tcheou, St. Thomas, 
South Africa (Springbok), and other ‘‘hard”’ 
countries; fine triangle stamp; package hinges: 
mme. scale & ruler; copy largest stamp in the world 
(China ‘‘Wild Goose,”’ cat. 75c!) ; bia illustrated licts. 
Total value, $4.85. All for10c! Also a-nrovals. 


INDIAN STAMP CO., 103 Howard St., Bangor, Maine 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7¢ net) 
And two other triangles, including 
searce Nyassa triangle, are among 
the stamps in our packet 

5c 
7 








of 53 different genuine 
foreign stamps for 5c. Also 
some good approvals. 


CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 








msational packet over 140 diff. Algeria, Air- a 

set, Morocco, fchad, largest stamp, -year-old .8., fine T 
packet French Colonies, etc. This surprise for 3 

qpoiicante. THOUSAND BARGAIN LISTS FREE. 00 diff. N 

. §. 30¢, 1000 hinges 9c, 26 Bulgaria 9c. Postage extra. O 

Hawkeye Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 19, lowa W 


THE BIG FOUR! New set 6 Greece, (beauti- 
. * ful scenes, Corinth' Canal); 
New set 3 Turkey, (blacksmith and dog); 5 Costa Rica, 
(Gov't adv. bag coffee); 4 Iraq, (ferrying animals in 





native boat). Regular price 50c. Special to approval 
applicants 10e! 
DENNIE, 7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 





Fine APPROVAL SELECTIONS at 50% to 60% 
off catalog. Tell us your needs. 100 differ- 
ent stamps free to all those requesting ap- 
provals and inclose 3c. postage. Agents 
Wanted. Write NOW, Wineholt Stamp 
Co., Box 18, Woodbi ze, Pa. 








BIG PRICE LIST 
Send for jorge two color illus- 
trated price | 
country’s bi; 
arcains in U.S. 
stamps, 5c, 10c, 
large packets. 


Thland Stam pho 627 Foret, fonsas City fle 


ist giving the 
est 








STAMP ALBUM FREE  ii5%,.{0: 
- 1200 stamps 

with purchase of 100 different UNUSED stamps for 25c. 

Genuine Mexican $5 Bill and 100 diff. foreign stamps for 

a dime. One pound, about 4500 mixed unpicked foreign 

Mission Stamps for $1.15 postfree. 

C. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, READING, PA. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 3222; fc" 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya. 
Mauritius, and other good British Colonials.’ Sent to 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire’ Approval selec- 
tions. 2¢ stamp | pre Please do not remit in coin. 
Lightbown’s tamp Co., Southsea, England 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














15 DIFF. TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35c 
or 500 different stamps and 15 triangles for only 55 
oo. or 1000 different stamps and 15 triangles for $1 
9 ppproved applicants. Special! 25 Different Canadian 
neluding new Confederation and 5 Newfoundland, only 
0 cents. Lists free 


Wits VICTORIA STAMP CO., Dept. 2, London, Ont., Cazada 
1928 


bird type, and are to be identified by the in- 
cnpiion under the design at the right, *1Mi’| 
NATIONAL,’ and the watermark, ‘Republica 
O Del Uruguay,’ two, three, five, eight and 
twenty centimes. Here’s one from Chili, an | 
added value to the current set, eighty centavos, 
rown and black, with a portrait of Admiral 
Latorre.” 

Bob produced the Swiss Charity set, five, 
ten, twenty and thirty centimes, a change in 
design from the Cantonese coats of arms series 
begun in 1918. He also had two values of the 
Nicaragua “‘Resello 1927,” surcharges, ten and 
twenty-five centavos. These quite interested 
Mr. Birwood, who quoted Mr. Chitraro of 
the Franklin Stamp Club as authority for 
declaring the set which lists twenty-five num- 
bers, as hard to get and sure to advance to a 
high figure in a short while. 

Phil had the Bermuda, one shilling, black 
on emerald, script watermark, and a new 
Estonia type, five, ten, twelve, twenty and 
forty marks values. 

The new stamps so absorbed everyone’s 
attention that no one heard Harry till he stood 
at the door of the library with a bulky, brown 
paper package under his arm. Room was 
made on the table and the package was de- 
posited there, the cord slipped off and Erich’s 
albums revealed. Mr. Birwood was chosen 
to go through the two volumes while the others 
gathered at either side and at his shoulder to 
look on. 

‘All due credit to Erich for neatness,” Mr. 
Birwood remarked. “Nice, clean-loolzing, with | 
extra pages for varieties at the end of each | 
country. Stamps stuck all around the edge | 
of the page never look well and are in danger 
of being hurt in going through the book. 
Some collectors insert a variety under the 
original stamp which can only be seen by rais- 
ing the one over it. I have seen three or four 
varieties grouped in this way. Erich likes his | 
British colonies unused probably because they 
look neater that way.» We'll have to pin a blue 
ribbon on him when he arrives, even if he is 
giving up collecting.” 

Some time was spent in going through the 
books, and finally Mr. Birwood said he was 
willing to make Erich an offer, and the collec- 
tion was set aside till he should arrive. Mean- 
while the new issues were shown to Harry, and 
he had some of his own to submit. 

“British colonies, five pence, script water- 
mark, are supposed to be good. Here they are 
from Bahamas, Fiji, Gambia, Grenada, Sierra 
Leone, Montserrat, Turks and Ciacos, and St. 
Vincent. Bought ’em all from one firm at a 
price.” 

Some trading was done and as the hour was | 
growing late it began to look as though Erich | 
was having too good a time to remember his 
collection and the little group waiting for him, 
and then the bell rang and he was announced. 

The young man had a breezy, pleasant way 
with him, and when he was introduced to Mr. 
Birwood, said if he had been invited to be 
present in time, he was sure he would have 
found it a delightful way to spend his evening | 
in such pleasant company. So, after a time the 
subject of selling his stamps came up, and 
Erich explained that it was not that he had 
tired of philately, but that a small sail-boat 
had been offered—a dandy—and at such a price 
—just given away, and he was going to begin 
again on the stamps some time—thought 
them jolly good fun. 

Mr. Birwood made his offer,’and as it was a 
very fair one Erich was delighted to accept. 

“There are plenty of stamps he-e for all of 
us,” Mr. Birwood said. ‘If you collectors 
will care to meet here a week from to-night 
the books will be at your disposal, and there'll 
be plenty of stamps left. After you are through 
T’ll sell the remainder to some member of the 
Club.” 

Harry said: ““You ought to be here, Erich, 
to see a pack of ravenous wolves tear your 
collection to bits. It will be a sad sight when 
we are through.” 
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Baseball Records 


In these days of such phenomenal baseball 
players as Babe Ruth, Rogers Hornsby, Cy 
Williams, Harry Heilman and Ty Cobb, one 
would imagine that all baseball records must 
be of recent origin. But what are the facts? 
The record for encircling the baseball bases 
is held by C. Fulforth, of Racine, Wis. His 
time of 15 3-4 seconds was made in 1879. 

The record for fungo hitting—that is, 
throwing the ball into the air and hitting it 
without having it pitched to you—is 354 feet, 
10 inches, and was made by C. R. Partridge of 
Hanover, N. H., in October, 1880. 

The record for throwing a baseball is 381 




































feet, 2 1-2 inches and is held by R. C. Camp- 





bell, of North Adams, Mass., and was in 1887. 


When answering advertisements 





Wild Indians? No. 
“Babe” hit a homer? Nope. 


School Closed? Guess Again. 
Well, What— 


Nothing less than our Staff Artist’s conception 
of how that BOYS’ LIFE gang would have looked 
if they had all been together when pay day came— 
when they received their January checks. 


Gang and Checks! 

That gang of BOYS’ LIFE boosters, real live 
wires every one of them, and their commission 
and bonus checks for just one month’s work. 
All full fledged members of the BOYS’ LIFE sales 
force, earning lots of money every month simply 
because they took Jack Gardner’s advice. 


They Don’t Worry 
Nothing worries them. They have their own 
money for the movies, skates, hockey sticks, 
baseball equipment—anything they want. (Some 
have bank accounts, too.) They don’t pester 
Mom or Dad. They get what they want when they 
want it. 


Wouldn’t you like to be like that? You can. 
Join up with Jack Gardner and be one of the 
‘‘gang’’ earning commissions and receiving bonus 
checks every month. 








Fill in the coupon and mail it off now. You’ll 
hear from Mr. Gardner in a few days with ‘‘the 
best news you have heard in a long time.”’ 


2 GE ee BE RS 2 ee Se 
Mr. J. B. Gardner 

BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 

2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Sir: 
I want to join up with you and the BOYS’ LIFE ‘“Gang.”’ 
Please write me. 




















BOYS’ LIFE 








HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 





87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. ae awarded by local court of honor. 


! Please send full information about your | 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


| (Parent's Signature) 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, 
to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- 
inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to 
swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses 
| like cow-boys and live like Princes. 


ee 














PLAYS For Amateurs 


We can supply any play in print. 
Send for free catalogue. 
Manuscripts purchased for cash. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
919 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nome jail to jooant Bi pirds, 4 sek 
malay Heady Ta 7 3 by lake Rugs. 

my fey aitist eal ly, quickly learned by he J aoe 
boys. sly interesting and fascina’ 

J with beautiful art. Make Big 

Spare Time Selling Be ee and “~~ re 
Free Bookeiiinr al sboct bow tol 

dermy. Send Today. You will be delighted. Don't 


School of Taxidermy 1343 oe ee 


automobile and plains 

wires, electrical AVIATION 

submarine cables. . 

bridge-building cables Information 

wire rope, telegraph and 

telephone wire, radio 

wire, sound wire, aa end us your name and address for full pg regarding the 
wire, star-shaped an prod and Alpine business. Find it the many great 
Sifferent ‘kinds of shay opportunities oy and ‘tow we pre y ~J at home, during 
a wire, rapes 7 time, “to a qualify. Our new book, ote in the Atr- 


j med wie, pipe- eaten, wire fo i aeons, oe d wire, | woven wine Industry, also sent free if you answer at onc: 
wire Ss, Ww nce in 
poultry netting wire spr - cerponts alley wire ch ~ t soo" RICAN SCHOOL: OF OF AVIATION sco 
Dept. i” higa 


staple 3, stack, spike ‘spikes, ee ties, steel w: wire-rope -~) 
Have You a Camera? 


tramways. trated story ‘of how steal ‘and wire is made, also 
illustrated books: describing uses of all the above wires sent free. 

Write for free catalog of our big one showing how 
to make better pictures and earn mo 
CAN PH 


























AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
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sod She Tending rot fed in Teen et es Send for it TO! 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 439 Orexel Ave. & S8th St. ©AS 1923 
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white eggs. 

Stock, Eggs, Chicks. pty pereee. . a 
catalog in colors sent free. Tite today. 

Nichol 'o Poultry | Farm, Box 85, Monmouth, Ill, 
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OUT MASTERS! in the D rk” 


Let Your Troop Earn Their htiee i siiaiadal 
Summer Outing Now BAN ) 


Send 
$q.00 
Today 
i And Pay 


Postman 
$1.50 


Your troop can earn all expenses 
for their camping trip this summer, 
quickly and easily. Write and let 
us tell you how other troops are 
doing this. No investment re- 





A Wonder accessory tor the camp cm Every 














quired. Scout should have as Urbano Electric 

FRANKLIN CHOCOLATE CO. a ee 
5050 Merion Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. WORLD NOVELET MFG. CO., Inc. 
506s Maynard Ave. Seattie, Wash. 











The Golden Alligator 


(Concluded from page 9) 




















| were only low heaps of ruins. The once 
orderly streets were choked with masses of 
| debris. Nota house stood whole! The jewelled 
city had passed away, like a breath. 

All through the evening dusk and the dark 
| that followed, he and Bolivar labored with 
| other men to unearth the livi ing pinned down 
with the dead. Ten thousand had perished. 
| A regiment of the Patriot Army lay buried 
| under the fallen barracks. The surviving citi- 
| zens crouched, weeping, trembling and pray- 
| ing, in the squares, while the friends of Spain 
| worked upon their terrors. 

“Tt is Bolivar who is responsible. He se- 
| duced you into rebellion. See how God has 
punished you! Even Nature has risen to war 
against Bolivar.” 


WHEN Bolivar heard that he leaped upon 
the ruined heap of the bell-tower and cried: 
“Tf Nature makes war against me, then I will 
war with her until I subdue her! God is on the 
side of liberty. South America shall be free.” 
| But the earthquake and the superstition had 
beaten him. Soon he and Dan were fleeing 
north into Colombia. Even as he went, in 
flight, the wonder-man began to raise a new 
|army among the settlers, Indians, outlaws, 
| drifters, he met on the way! And with these 
| men he marched upward and besieged and 
captured Bogota on her proud height nine 
thousand feet above the sea. Here, too, men 
rallied to him. In time he and Dan and an 
army were marching south again, and fighting; 
fighting in Venezuela, in Ecuador and Peru, until 
the chief cities were theirs and a new province 
had been set up named, for its maker, Bolivia. 
When Dan entered Caracas again, Spain had 
withdrawn, beaten from South America’s 
shores, acknowledging the independence of the 
colonies; and Simon Bolivar was the president 
of a vast republic. 

One day he said to Dan: “You realize now 
why the golden alligator is still unseen of men. 
Jealousy, love of money, and desire for power, 
are too strong; they are volcanic fires which 
still flame in the crater. What will happen to 
my country when I am dead? I wonder some- 





| package 


times if I am not like the foolish farmer who 
tried to plough in the sea, and the waves 
washed out his furrow.” 

Dan had hardly listened because he was 
fairly jumping with excitement about the 
which he had just handed to 
Bolivar. 


“Open it!” he begged huskily. “It is from 
Virginia. Mr. Custis’ name is on it! Oh, you 
haven’t forgotten that Virginia was my home 
once!” His eyes blurred. 

“Open it yourself, Dan.” Bolivar spoke 
gently; his hand rested on Dan’s shoulder. So 
Dan opened the package, and then the little 
velvet-lined case that was init. Together they 
looked at the fine miniature of George Wash- 
ington painted on ivory. And Dan, his voice 
not quite steady, read aloud the enclosed in- 
scription in Mr. Custis’ writing:— 

““This picture of the Liberator of North 
America is sent by his adopted son to him 
who acquired equal glory in South America.’” 

Neither of them spoke for some minutes. 
Then Bolivar said: ‘‘May this be a prophecy 
that the pure principles of liberty and justice 
for all men will endure in both Americas. And 
that each of the two nations will care for the 
freedom and the rights of the other, as sincerely, 
as it cares for its own. Democracy demands 
unselfishness, Dan; or it will perish. The 
selfless rise of the human spirit and its love for 
others; these are the Lone Eagle’s wings. 
These are the eyes which see the golden alli- 
gator.” 

That had happened two years ago. Dan was 
thinking of it as he looked at the bed and saw 
that the sick man’s eyes were closed. Very 
quietly, so as not to waken him, he moved 
nearer to the window and leaned out, smelling 
the rich fragrance of the roses, Virginia and 
Mr. Custis—how far away, how long ago! He 
thought of Washington who had begun to 
fight for American Independence in 1776 and 
had signed peace only seven years later, in 
1783, the year of Simon Bolivar’s birth. He, 
Dan Parker, had fought at Bolivar’s side for 
full twenty years. Twenty years; a long, long 
battle! And they two had never found time to 
leave the heat and fury of war to look for the 
mountain northward where a golden alligator 
swims forever in a crystal lake. Perhaps, Dan 
thought, the wonder-man himself had a soul 
not unlike the circling eagle which,-alone of all 
creatures, could see the golden alligator. For, 
certainly, through all those long and terrible 
years, he had seen something invisible to others, 
and never lost sight of it. 

Dan glanced again at the bed. He saw that 
Bolivar’s eyes were still closed and thought 
that he only slept. Over the high peaks the 
gold had faded from the sky. But a star hung 
there to light the eagle’s flight. 








Why-I-Subscribed ‘Cuntact 
Winner—Scout Thomas V. Jordon (Age 13), Nashville, Tenn. 




















HAVE always enjoyed reading, but until I 

found Boys’ LirE I never knew what real 
reading was. I was at my scout Executive’s 
office and saw a magazine sticking out from 
under a pile of books. My Executive very 
gladly loaned me the copy. I read and reread it 
until there was very little left of it to return. 
I could hardly wait until I had cut enough 
lawns to earn that $2.00 I needed. But fin- 
ally the day came when I could rush in my 
subscription, and when I received my first 
copy I hardly stopped to eat or sleep until 
I had read it through from cover to cover. I 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. t made you, your 
parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn 
the subscripticn price yourself, and if so, how? You need 
not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell how. 
d. How — tell another 4 why he should subscribe 
for BOYS’ LIFE 

2. Any ae of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 


was working hard on all my tests but had no 
one to help me out, and I had my heart set on 
the rank of Eagle Scout. As I am a Cherokee 
Indian I didn’t find the outdoor part so hard. 
But you ask who helped me on the other part 
of my tests. No one but my good friend 
and coach, Boys’ Lire. It helped me attain 
the rank of Eagle Scout as it has helped hun- 
dreds of other Scouts. No Scout can read 
it and not be made a better Scout. With- 
out Boys’ Lire I would still be at the bot- 
tom. There is no better helper and adviser 
than Boys’ Lire. 


Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his tr number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
anu a page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “ For the Why-1 Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of Bal pont wil LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, w prize winning 
or not, is to be available for oa lication. 











(Concluded enn page 56) 


My Madhatne: Rack 
| 











14 inch in diameter for a distance of 14 inch 
in from each end. Where the handle broadens 
out for the grip it should be 434 inches wide, 
the same as the base. When it is ready, drill 
¥-inch holes 1 inch down from the highest 
point in the middle of each side. Put in the 
handle; glue it there. Glue the sides to the base 





and while the glue is still wet, put three or four 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


brads in each side to hold it. The base should be 
1 inch up from the lowest point on each side. 

Of course you sandpapered the base and the 
handle before putting the magazine rack 
together. If so, after the glue has set you are 
ready to add the finishing touches with No. 0 
sandpaper and finish to match wherever the 
article is to be used. 


March 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


WHY NOT 3 Spend Spring, Summer and Fall ; 
Gathering butterflies, insects? 1 Fe 

bay hundreds of kinds for museums and collec- 

ons, Some worth $1 to $7 each. | want serious 
m nin ied boys in every section to gather specimens 
for me. ork is simple, instructive and inter- 
esting, but zea quires some study. My go = 
vive methods of attracting, capturing, 

killin preosting. mailing, 100 descriptions, 
50 pilustrations, and large price at mp on Prices I pay for 150 
iin is. The small cost will be re ‘ter we do business, 





$6 worth. Send 10c (not at mp) tor ‘i prompectns befure 
sc nding any specimens, MR. SINCLAIR, Beaier in ects 
pt. 78, Box 1424, 


ND rao, > CALIF. 





(Cinier JOE 


Men-Boys, 18-465. Drive Mall Trucks etc. salaries $141 to 

$175 month. Permanent with paid vacation. List of outdoor 

Gov’t. positions and ‘‘How to Qualify’ sent fon. Write 
mo. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, Depi. 229 ST. LOLIS 


Write for my free book “*Millard’ s Advanced 








Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my speech magazine.. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 


ned Inst. of Normal Speech, 23 .» Milwaukee, Wis. 





mer ee | We —— —— 
Pay Detterthen eee = raed: 
y 
ticulars and bx let how to raise FREE. 
RIBUTING CO.,311 Ave. Mansas —_ Mo 





cones oisTe 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught bm 
oughly. Big salaries; great oppoitunities. Oldest, 
Endorsed ae ‘Telegraph, Railway, Radi 


an 
rtunities to carp large portion. Catalog free. 
pobat’s insTiture irk Street, Valparaiso, ind. 








r easily, permanently corrected. W 


piness Ask for full infor 
- 4 special phonograph ae Send dimefer peslage 
Oy) sss Stimson Ave., The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroit 








For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls 
For the Home or School Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 
Minstrel Opening Choruses and 
mmm Blackface Plays.Recitations, Drilis. 
How to sta’ Tew to otaee a Tiny. Make-up. Catalogue FREE. 
T. S. DEN! CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18, CHICAGO 


KENNEBEC CANOES 


age 4 
SON & 





$59.75 up. Graceful, fast, sturdy. Also 
WRITE! 3, serty param rowboats, paddles. Get 
CATAI 
THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 
Dept. A-42 Waterville, Maine 





PLAYS witha Punch! 


Goveriy written—easily acted—eaally staged—we have a 
rion of plays that are charmin — in wit and humor— ideahy adapt- 
ed for amateur groups. Write for Free descriptive catalog: 


Dramatic Publishing Company Pe?t- $2,542 $S, Dear- 


born Street, CHICAGO 











You remember 
Goliath 


ON’T overlook the smaller ad- 

vertisements in this magazine. 
Look them over. The message which 
an advertisement conveys is vastly 
more important than the mere size of 
the space it fills. Some of the biggest 
values are often described in type no 
larger than ordinary news-print. 


The safest method is to read all the 
advertisements, large and small. 
Experience proves that it is time os 
spent. The more time you spend i 
preparation for shopping, the 
actual time you will have to be on your 
feet in the stores. 


Foon | 


Read the advertise nents in this 
magazine and you will know in advance 
just what to buy, where to buy it, and {ff 
how much you will have to pay for it. 
You will conserve your own energy 
and that of the salespeople whose job 
it is to wait upon you. Preshopping i im 
the advertising columns is simply 
common sense. 











If you have been skippin, the little 
advertisements in this magazine, de- 
cide now that you will give them a 
hearing after this. It will be as much 
to your advantage as it will be to the 
advantage of the merchant or manu- 
facturer whose name is, signed to the 
advertisement. 





asd 


Referring again to size, there’s a 
little boy in the movies whose 
salary makes that of many 
a man look like petty cash 
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Wheezer 
By Geo:ge F. Deasy (Age 15) 


NOTE 


| This story was submitted to the 

BOYS’ LIFE Short Story Contest for 
| young writers. It did not win a prize, 
but The Editors thought the author 
deserved recognition for a good piece 
of work and purchased it for presenta! 
| to BOYS’ LIFE readers. 


and Stratford had begun life, grown up, 
and grown old and gray together. W heezer, | 
you know, is a “locomotive, if you please,” 
the fastest racer of his time, but now some- 
what old in point of service. Stratford was a 
busy, bustling town. Wheezer remembered 
when the railroad station at Stratford was 
only a yellow pine structure, and though quite 
elegant and suitable at the time. Wheezer 
j had been a racer then. He never had stopped 
at such a “dump,” as he had called it, but 
he often glanced at it as he flashed by, hauling 
his long string of polished Pullmans, and snort- 
ing fire from his one huge nostril. 





WH EEZER was growing old. Both Wheezer 





Then Wheezer had grown older and the | 
spick-and-span station at Stratford had become | 
a weather-beaten gray and a _ sun-tanned | 
brown. It was no longer admired and pointed | 
out to visitors as a thing to be proud of. 
Then Wheezer was brought down a point 
and put on local service. He became a local | 
fixture and was known to everyone in town. 
And as he had to stop twice a day at Strat- | 
ford, it wasn’t such a slow place anymore. 
Not that Stratford had grown so marvelously, 
but it took less to please him. He was satisfied 
with smaller things now. Moreover, Wheezer 
stopped calling Stratford a ‘‘dump” now, even 
if he wanted to. 

Then, later on, Wheezer was put on freight, | 
and he used to make long, nerve-racking stops | 
at sidings to let the gaudy express fly by and 
sometimes even to let the locals, with their | 
load of commuters, chug their tiresome way 
homeward. 

His next step was the hauling of a iii 
train, a row of flats loaded with repair material. 
This job was fairly decent anyway. He still 
continued to go up and down the open road, 
through the hills and valleys that he loved. 
Wheezer flattered himself that this was the 
limit. This would be his job until the end of 
his days. 

But that was not so. For recently Stratford, 
like many other small towns, had become an 
important shipping point; they needed a 
switch engine, and Wheezer, old as he was, 
got the job. He certainly was a local fixture 
now. Twisting in and out among that maze 
of freight cars in such a meaningless manner, 
that towards the close of a day he was so 
dizzy he could hardly stand up, much less | 
bump his blunt nose against an obstinate | 
cattle-car. Dragging his weary heels over 
miles and miles of track, yet never getting 
more than a hundred yards down the main 
line. Wheezer knew that this last step was 
only preliminary to the boneyard. For he had 
been an eye-witness of other spirited steeds of 
that steel highway’s downfall. 

It wasn’t Wheezer’s fault that he was 
called Wheezer. His asthmatic breathing was 
to blame, and the series of grunts he gave 
when he bumped his nose against an obstinate 
freight car. 

And Grath, the engineer, was growing old 
with Wheezer. At times they had been 
separated, but somehow they always seemed 
to come together again. They remembered 
each other when they used to run express, 
local, and then freight. And now at the end 
of their careers they were again together. 
Grath knew all of Wheezer’s little tricks 
and peculiarities. He knew of his deliberate 
blowing out of cylinder heads, and of his old- 
time asthmatic trouble, due to habitual stiffen- 
ing of the throttle packing. That was Wheezer’s 
great fault—a sensitive throat. He was as sly 
as a cat at that sort of thing. 

The two old cronies used to talk together 
of their adventures: of storms and washouts 
and snows, and how Wheezer had made the 
grade under seemingly impossible conditions. 
Yes, Grath would talk to his old comrade in a 
most flattering way about his adventures. 
And Wheezer moaned assent to it all with 
low, soft chugs. For Wheezer had a memory, 
too. When no one else was around, the two 
would brag of their splendid achievements in 
“the good old days.” 

“Remember the night that you pulled ten 
coaches and three sleepers up Steeple Moun- 
tain, you old devil? Gosh! but the ice was 








thick that night, and you couldn’t see two 
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A book that really tells you 
“How to work with tools and wood” 


Here is a book which every boy 
should own. It takes all the 
mystery out of using tools, se- 
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and finishing work. It enables 
you to repair furniture, put up 
shelves, and do many other odd 
jobs about your home. It opens 
the way to make many useful 
objects—from a book rack to a 
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pages. Over 150 illustrations. 
Durably bound in blue cloth. 
This book, if sold in the regular 
way, would cost you at least 
$2.00. But the price is only $1.00 
—at your hardware dealer’s. 
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WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 
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feet ahead in that snow and sleet. But you 
got there, Wheezer, you got there all right.” 

And Wheezer, not to be outdone, replied: 
“T never could have done it without you at 
the throttle, Brother Grath.” 


‘THERE were times when Wheezer was 

indignant, highly indignant to say the least, 
and would give vent to his feelings :—chug-a- 
chug — a - chug — son - of - a - sea - cook— 
son - of - chug - sea - cook — son-of — chug - 
cook — chug - chu - chu—chu. The cause of 
one of his most frequent outbursts of temper 
was the flashing by of the big Mountain 
Express. Years of neglect had made Wheezer 
dirty. He resented arrogance in others—the 
very same arrogance: that he had had in his 
early years. At the passing of the Express, 
the old monarch of the rails, hidden behind a 
cattle-car on the siding would grunt: “You 
needn’t put on airs, you aren’t so much.” 
Then with a chuckle. “By heck, I believe 
I could give you a good run at that.” 

There were times, and not so frequent, when 
Wheezer was as amiable as a lamb. At other 
times he got stubborn, and let the throttle 
stick so tight that it took all of Grath’s energy 
to budge it. And then, with an extra effort 
on the part of Grath, out would come the 
throttle with a jerk, and Grath would have 
a grand time shutting off his wind. 

From Grath: “That dinged throttle of his 
is trickier than ever. There are times when 
the brat seems as if he wouldn’t let me shut 
his wind, especially when he gets a few yards 
beyond the switch, down on the main line 
and headed for the open country—seems to 
be pining for it, like an old hound that’s been 
kept chained up in the back yard. He’s just 
like a fox. He knows when any one opens a 
switch to the main line. He’s easy as bad 
luck to start then, but he’s harder than a 
flood to stop. Guess I’ll have to send him 
down to the shops and get his throat packed 
again. , His stubbornness is getting on my 
nerves.” 

On a certain morning, Wheezer and Grath 
were having a periodical spat. Wheezer had 
growled and coughed in a muffled tone, and 
had settled down in his stubborn way. And 
Grath, just for spite, had put a big head of 
steam on him; a a thing to do with 
such a tricky throttle as hi 
Grath left his cab and ‘eatin Stratford’s 
small station in a heat, saying to Harvie, 
the telegraph operator, “Just because it’s a 
hot day, the mule has taken it into his head 
to get asthma. Where’s that monkey-wrench? 
T’'ll twist his old neck off for him.” 
Suddenly Harvie let out a yell. “Look, 
Wheezer’s started.” Instant action followed, 


but Wheezer had a start of a hundred feet 
and it doesn’t take a locomotive long to get 
headway. 


“Darn you!” growled Grath, as he hobbled 
over the ties, “you stop!” ‘To himself, “I 
wish I hadn’t put that big head of steam 
on and then left him there.” Then as he 
took in the situation he became petrified 
with fear. The switch to the main line was 
open! Wheezer, the switch open, was running 
toward the main line. Coming up the line, 
not many miles farther, rushed the Mountain 
Express at cyclone speed toward her destina- 
tion. 

With true railroad instinct, Grath wheeled 
about and made for the telegraph office. 
“Stop the Express, stop the Express at 
Madison,” he yelled; and Harvie sprang to 
the sender. 

“S-w-i-t-c-h e-n-g-i-n-e ‘8-2’ r-u-n-n-i-n-g 
w-i-l-d t-o-w-a-r-d M-a-d-i-s-o-n. S-t-o-p 
E-x-p-r-e-s-s,” he sent. Immediately a series of 
dots and dashes answered him; “‘ E-x-p-r-e-s-s 
j-u-s-t p-a-s-s-e-d. S-t-o-p t-h-e r-u-n-a- 
w-y-a-t.” 

And there were no intermediate stations 
between Madison and Stratford! 


EZER swung down the siding and 
smelled open country. He bounded 
ahead, cleared the hated switch with a huge 
snort, and reached the glorious open road, 
the main line. gece ah gata Bes"s tng 
roared Wheezer as he gained speed. 
how he felt that this was his dying kick, =a 
he was going to kick high and long and hard. 
He knew he was going to be ditched; he 
knew it was the inevitable fate of all old- 
timers. For had he not seen his old chum 

2” done away with. For years he had 
seen the bones of “42” as he flashed by in 
the express and crawled by in local. 

And he, Wheezer, was a runaway now. 
And by his act he’d made himself an outlaw. 
But to the Express he was more than an out- 
law. He was a huge, menacing, monstrous 
knight of disaster! 

Stop now?—after his escape from the 
prison freight yard into the glorious freedom 
of the open road. No sir; it was his one 
supreme moment. 


GIDE by side with Wheezer’s rails ran a 

rival line. It came, from time to time, 
within a few yards of its rival, and such a 
place was near an old side-track, about mid- 
way between Madison and Stratford, and 
which had long been in disuse. Grath, with 
real presence of mind, rushed over the few 
hundred feet that separated these road’s 
stations. The engineer of “76” had her 
steamed up preparatory to pulling the long 
string of snake-like Pullmans. Grath rushed 
up to him and in a few explanatory words, 
laid the situation before him. 

The engineer, a scowl upon his usually 
calm face, settled back in his seat and pulled 
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the throttle of his engine out with a jerk. The 
fireman, up to the occasion, heaped coals 
upon the greedy fire in a never-ending stream. 
Grath settled back in the cab; the sweat 
pouring out from him in rivulets. They 

the yards, and were soon going their 
fastest; the cab swaying rhythmically and the 
wheels clanking monotonously. The engine 
breathed fire and ate coals while the occupants 
struggled to hold their place. It screamed 
its warning at highway crossings and sent its 
echoes reverberating through the trees and 
mountains. It seemed almost a living thing, 
a being capable of understanding the dreadful 
situation that was approaching a climax. 
The fireman puffed on grimly, while the 
engineer followed the track with his vision. 
Miles on in this fashion; the engineer 
the while handling the engine in an under- 
standing manner and whispered words of en- 
couragement for it to hasten. 

Suddenly, far before them and through a 
small clearing, could be seen Wheezer’s flashing 
sides. Grath, with a hoarse yell, clamored 
down the steps of the swaying cab and hung 
on the rail like grim death, preparing to leap 
at the rapidly approaching switch. Slowly 
they gained on the runaway; inch by inch and 
foot by foot, with the boiler at the bursting 
point, until it had vanished in the forested 
distance. They were approaching the switch 
when another cause came to spur on. their 
efforts. Away in the distance could be heard 
a faint whistle. The Mountain Express rush- 
ing to its doom! 

The switch was a hundred yards away and 
Grath had already relaxed his hold on the rail 
and was preparing to leap. Suddenly the 
engineer applied the brakes, and amid the 
screaming and clamoring racket, Grath loosed 
his hold. Down, down he went, and landed 
not a dozen feet from the switch. He stag- 
gered up, reeled and with dizzy steps hastened 
forward. But the lock! He had forgotten. 
He grasped a large stone, and in a moment 
of super-human strength, sent it ringing against 
the lock. It broke with a loud snap and 
Grath hastened ‘to hurl the rusty lever to its 
new position. 

Just in time. With a series of shakes and 
bolt-renting jars, Wheezer went onto the 
switch and down the siding, landing in a mass 
of wreckage at the end. 

Thirty seconds later the Express rolled by, 
blissfully unconscious of its threatened de- 
struction; and the engineer, Wade, gave 
only a passing glance at Grath, the rival 
line’s engine, and the crew that ‘had saved 
the day. 

Thus Wheezer ended his eventful career. 
But he is happy. For isn’t a resting-place by 
the main-line—a place where one can watch 
the goings and comings of the monarchs of the 
rail—a locomotive’s heaven? 
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BOY SCOUT HAT 


| The Official Boy Scout Hat is 
| undeniably smart and good look- 
| ing,—sure to win instant approval. 


It is all quality. Well made 
from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance year 
after year. 


tT 
itS Oficial! 
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pe ; of a Boy Scout. 
ortable for hikes and camp and The Official Boy Scout Hat has been built 
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First to give the world a dependable watch for one 
dollar, and first to produce an everlasting fountain 
pen for one dollar, Chas. H. Ingersoll, the famous 
dollar wizard, now announces two new innovations 
and refinements in his world-famous dollar pen! 


First—a barrel of imperishable Bakelite (non-in- 
flammable)! Second—a wide range of beautiful, bril- 
liant colors! All of this without lessening one iota 
the recognized superlative quality and value of the 
Ingersoll Pen at One Dollar. 


Your dollar now commands, not only a pen the 
equal of the best and costliest from the standpoints 
of writing quality and durability, but also one that 
is the equal of any in beauty and smartness! 


“How can it be done?” everybodyasks. By mass pro- 
duction that cuts costs enormously; by marketing 
methods that are economical; and a sales policy 
that reckons profits in pennies rather than in dol- 
lars. That is how it is done. 


Every Ingersoll Pen is leak-proof, smooth-writing 
and as durable as can be made—with solid 14K 
gold point, everlasting hard iridium tip, unfailing 
self-filler and nearly double the usual ink capacity. 


Ask your dealer to show you these new Ingersoll 
Beauties in their brilliant red, green, black and 
mottled effects—pens that look, work and wear as 
fihe as the finest pens money can buy! 
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